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G OD, who at various times and in divers man- 
ners ſpake to the world by patriarchs, prophets, 
evangeliſts and apoſtles, hath alſo, by a ſpecial pro- 
vidence, conveyed down to us the. holy ſcriptures, 
the writings pentied under divine inſpiration and 
ſuperintendency. The hand of God ſeems equally 
evident in preſerving copies of them through the 
various declenſions and perſecutions of the church: 
and in preſerving them from ſophiſtical altera- 
tions, to which preſervation the order of ſeribes, 
under the Moſaic diſpenſation, and the diſputes 
among Chriſtians under the preſent, ſeem to have 
eminently concurred. 

Every man favored with theſe revelations, I 
apprehend, has an unqueſtionable right to endea- 
vour an inveſtigation as he may have opportu- 
nity. The proceſs uſed for ſuch diſcoveries may 
be called philoſophizing, ſo, the nature, opera- 
tion, and influence of theſe revelat ons generally 
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conceived, and as a branch of knowledge, I call 
the Phalofophy of Chriſlianity. 

Prejudices of education and of ſuperſtition, 
ctcafion ſome to be diſguſted at whatſoever is 
called philoſophy; and to. ſtart at the thought 
of treating Chriſtianity philoſophically. If the 
diſguſt of ſuch ſhould prevent cheir reading this 


Eſſay, I can have no direct concern with them. 


The holy ſcriptures addreſs mankind as rational 


| beings, and my wiſh is, with divine concurrence, 


to lend a hand to the. ſincere ſearcher of religious 
truth. Undoubtedly paſhon and imagination, as 
well as underſtanding, are in their exerciſe eſſen- 
tial to actual and vital godlineſs; but experienced 
Chriſtians will aſſign underſtanding and a ſound 
theory to take the lead in precedence, ſince 
the warmth of affection, and the ſoarings of fancy 
cannot, be valuable and permanent unleſs truth: 
is their ſupport. I conceive it demonſtrable from 

the eſſential perfections of God, that ſcience 
truly ſo called, and found philoſophy of every 
ſpecies, do, in the nature of things, perfectly har- 
monize with all the revelations of God: and am ſo 
far from contemning ſcience-and rational philo- 
ſophy, that I am inclined to think, evidence and 
aſſent reſpecting that harmony will progreſſionally 
increaſe with the duration-of the world, until the- 


knowledge of Chriſt: the glory of the Lord, ſhall 


fill the earth, as the waters the place of the 
ſeas. 
Philoſophy | 
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Philoſophy may, conſiſtently with the deſign 
of this Eſſay, be diſtinguiſhed as its objects are 
either the works of God, or the revelations of 
God. This ſeems the proceſs of human philo- 
ſophizing, and equally applicable to the philoſo- 
phy of the univerſe, and philoſophy of Chriſtia- 
nity. Firſt, We endeavour from a ſelection of 
appearances and experimental diſcoveries, to trace 
out ſome of the rules or laws of the operation 
and influence of things: then we endeayour by 
theſe to diſcover ſome of the properties and need- 
ful circumſtances of the objetts thus concuring to 
efficiency : next we endeavour to diſcover what 
are the determinate eſſentials of the objects con- 
cerned : and laſtly, we apply our knowledge thus 
attained to the ſolution of other difficulties. By 
this employment we come at a number of eſta- 
bliſhed points: but reflecting, that all the works 
of God, and all the revelations of God, muſt be 
analagous and harmonious, we are prompted to 
puſh forwards towards ſyſtematic knowledge on 
theſe ſubjects. | 
Now ariſeth hypothefis, or a ſyſtem founded 
on ſuppoſition. That hypotheſis, which in 'our 
judgment, whilſt it conſiſts with all the appear- 
ances and experiments made in the univerſe, is 
: evidently conſiſtent with itſelf and all other ſpe- 
cies of evident knowledge, ſhould be eſteemed, 
till we find a better, a good ſyſtem of philoſophy 
of the works of God. was That hypotheſis, 
: which 
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which whilſt it conſiſts with all the paſſages of 


ſcripture and the experiments of believers, is evi- 
dently conſiſtent with itſelf, and all other ſpecies. 


of human knowledge, muſt be reckoned a good 
ſyſtem, till we find a * of the philoſophy or 


revealed truth. 


' Every hypotheſis in either of theſe branches 
of philoſophy, ought ever to be expoſed to ſtrict 
and repeated ſcrutiny : for we are finite beings, . 
new diſcoveries may ariſe Which ſhall diffipate a 
long received hypotheſis, like as a breath, the 
winged ſeeds of dandelion. I conceive true 


critics of every claſs to be a ſet of men, whoſe 


buſineſs it is to pick holes in the fabric of know- 
ledge wherever it is weak and faulty, and when 
theſe places are properly repaired, the. whole. 
building becomes more firm and ſolid than it Was 
formerly.“ The hypotheſes of philoſophers reſ- 
pecting the works of God, are treated with free - 
dom, they riſe, they- are fully examined, they oc- 
caſionally fink : thus alſo no hypotheſis for ex- 
plaining the ſcriptures can be rationally ſecluded 
from free inveſtigation. - 

In church hiſtory relations are not unfrequent 
of the riſe, progreſs, and fall of an hypotheſis in 
religion, notwithſtanding the abſurd endeavours of 
men, prompted'by carnal policy or other motives 


to eſtabliſh and perpetuate uniformity of faith, 
| that is, when. ſtripped of diſguiſe, - uniformity of 


e The attempt to eſtabliſh, perpetuate, 
and 
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and render an hypotheſis permanent, whether by 
a pontiff, a general council, or a national govern- 
ment ſeems to me at beſt, the offspring of blind 
real and preſumption, actually inimical to free 


diſcuſſion, and probably to the progreſs of reli. 


gious truth. Certainly every intelligent and ſen- 
ſible proteſtant muſt admit, that as every ſect of 
chriſtians is more or leſs erroneous, to eſtabliſh a 

| ſyſtem by civil authority, is virtually to ſet up an 

Antichriſt, 

I grant that national encouragement given to 
creeds has cheriſhed ſomething approaching to re- 
ligious truth in the world: That ſuch further- 
ance has ſometimes had its utility, though at other 
times it has been an occaſional injury to the 
cauſe of truth: And that ſuch collateral aſſiſt. 
ances have been not only admitted and permitted, 


but approved by our Maker. Kings were in his 


wiſe providence to be nurſing fathers, and queens 


_ nurſing mothers to his Iſrael. Iſaiah 49, 23. But 


this is a diſtinct thing from the eſtabhſhment of a 
ſyſtem, before cenſured, and which, I think, the 


ſcriptures no where authorize. 


As the bee gathers honey from. all Gents, ſo 


we are warranted to gain knowledge from any 
writers we can read with ſafety. But, perbaps» 
ſome of my brethren have ſat ſo much at the feet 
of papifts, that they begin to kiſs a toe: what I 


am going to ſay will not be reliſhed by ſuch. I 


lay, that, in my judgment z is a queſtton of chriſc 
| tian 
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tian prudence, and that as ſuch it may be lawfully 
debated whether it is good, all things conſidered, 
that civil governments ſhould continue to provide 
for the ſupport of chriſtian worſhip, according 
to the ſentiments adopted by the majority. 
I think it cannot be diſputed, whether it is law- 
Ful for a civil government to provide for the ex- 
pences of the popular worſhip of a country, for 
the majority have a right to adopt what mode 
of worſhip they pleaſe,” the queſtion is, its ehe- 
diency. It will be alledged on the one hand that 
ſuch ſupport provides a more regular miniſtry 
throughout a whole country, than would be the 
reſult of independent ſocieties ; and that in fact 
ſuch ſupport contributes to render religion popu- 
lar.—And it will be urged on the other hand, that 
the late diſcovery, and general uſe of the art of 
printing, renders it diſpenſible by ſuperſeding all 
its benefits : that it tendeth to carnalize the chriſ- 
tian ſocieties, chiefly, as throwing a bait to infidels 
in reſpeft of a ſacred office, and as being the 
grand ſource of ſyſtematic perſecution : and that 
the example of the progreſs of religion, under 
the denominations of quakers, baptiſts and me- 
thodiſts, in the preſent century, without national 
proviſion, eſtabliſhes irrefragable evidence that 
chriſtianity needs no more than civil protection 
of the rights of human beings, for making 1 its way 
in the world. 
But although it may be debated, ee all 
0 things 
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things conſidered, it is beſt for civil governments 
to provide for the accommodation of the popular 
worſhip ; yet ſurely, it does not need debate to 
diſcover that the popular creed of a country 
ought to be open to repeated reviſion, and ſubjett 


to new editions. Certainly, with the Bible in our 


hands, we muſt agree that no chriſtian 1s autho- 
rized to take up carnal weapons to enforce a creed 
or preſcription of worſhip. - Surely a liberal and 
generous mind will not hold it diſputable whether 
it is right, or even politic, for civil governments 
to ſanction creeds by meaſures reſpetting diſſent- 


ers, which violate the natural unalienable __ ok 


mankind. 

May the great events now taking place in the 
world be over- ruled to facilitate the progreſs of 
truth and righteouſneſs. —May the great Author 
of chriſtianity haſten the time when conſciences 
ſhall be unfettered, and free enquiry in religious 
matters be protected and encouraged all over the 
| globe ! O bleſſed Jeſus, we anticipate the auſpi- 
cious day, when our preſent advances 'in thy 


knowledge ſhall be abſorbed, as the morning ſtar | 


is extinguiſhed by the riſing ſun ! 


The author of this Eſſay being at an early age 


attached to religiorf and addifted to ſtudy, he la- 
boured for rational evidence, and to harmonize 
the points he had received. The acknowledged 
difficulties attending oppoſing ſyſtems were ſoon 
remarked : and after much thought on the ſubjeft 
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he was led to ſuſpeR that the chief liſcordancies 
among proteſtants originated in crude and inde- 
terminate notions of power, and of human pre- 
ference. At ſeveral ſeaſons he committed his 
thoughts on theſe themes to writing, and lately 
has employed himſelf in arranging and reviſing 
the manuſcripts. Theſe diſquiſitions on power 
and preference are the reſult. The writer did 
not reſt here, but has ſketched a delineation of 


his ideas of ſeripture doctrines, as affected by 


theſe diſquiſitions. It was not his intention to 


have publiſhed the diſquiſitions until he ſhould 


conceive the application alſo ready for the pub- 
lic ; but was ſwayed by the opinion of the late 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Stennett, who adviſed printing 


the diſquiſitions firſt ; and to indicate in a preface 


that the author publiſhed them, becauſe he con- 
ceived they were likely to aſſiſt the rational in- 

veſtigation of the religion of the Bible; and, in 
connection with an application to religious ſub- 
Jefts, intended to be publiſhed at a future time. 
To this advice he cheerfully conformed, from 
the conſideration, that ſending them out alone 
would give full opportunity for intelligent Chriſ- 
tians to make application in their own way, 
without any thing like bias or coercion. This, 


; candid reader, is a 3 _— of the work. 


Py, 4 0 en RY that excellent | 


claracter juſt mentioned, and whoſe ' death we 


mourn, 
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mourn, was through ſubmitting my manuſcript to 
' tas peruſal; to which I was induced by a per- 
| ſuafion of his eminent piety, benevolence, modera- 
tion, and advances in the philoſophy of Chriſtianity. 
When I was laſt in his company on the ſubject of 
this Eſſay, he ſaid to this ge, The, peruſal of 
your | Diſquifitions afforded me much pleaſure, and 
a fine entertainment. contain many new 
_ thoughts, at leaſt thoughts new to me, which if 
publiſhed, will probably aſſiſt the rational inveſtt- 
| gation ' of revealed religion, or be of impor- 
tance to the improvement of what you call the phi- 
 loſophy of Chriſtianity.” The religion of Jeſus has 
nothing to fear from the progreſs and advances 
of any ſpecies of knowledge. —To throw light on 
the great debate between the reformed Churches —to 
manifeſt the union of natural with revealed reli- 
gion—and ta evince the conſiſtency of the ſacred 
feriptures, are defirable objefts. My age and in- 
firmuties, and many ſervices, prevent my perſonal 
attempts of that nature to * degree 1 could wiſh. 


Aeg does not enable me to do juſtice to the Doc- 
tors language; I can only Jay, Theſe thoughts, 
among many others, ſome of which would not be- 
come me to mention, were expreſſed in that eafy and ö 
beautiful ſtyle in which he excelled. Dadlor Sten- 9 
nett, (late Paſtor of the Baptiſt Church Aſſembling, 

in Little Wild-Street, Lincoln's-Inn-Fields) was 
the preacher in London, who ſeemed neareſt my 

| "© 2 "8p 
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way of thinking on religious ſubjetis; and I may 
add, That I did not perceive any thing in his 
preaching, during the three years I atlendd li- 
miniſtry, that' materially jarred with any of ny 
| fofitions,—May his ſon, who eminently retains 
his wholeſome doctrine, piety, and a 
e of the world. - 


Ne vers 
ing on power and preference was very different 


from that of all others, I had read or heard, and had 
Tnot conceived, that the communication was likely 
to prove ſubſervient to the cauſe of truth, and to 
condute to the benefit of mankind; my aſpiration 
ll | to be an author would not have carried me to ſe- 
lecting and retafling the works of others, for gra- 
tifying that flame. If I have diſcovered and ex- 
hibited any thing valuable on theſe ſubjetts which 
cannot be met with in other books: Let the 
reader aſcribe it to the Divine Being, who is 
hght and love, and who giveth underſtanding. 
xt In a courſe of diligence and conſcious dependence 
n | God hath communicated it. I am diſpoſed like 
1 the apoſtle rather to glory in my infirmity that 
1 divine power may reſt in me. Happy ſhall I be 
| to enjoy increaſing evidence that this reſult of my 
- Bs humble efforts doth a& ly concur with the high 
end of God in his diſpenſations, and truſt I ſhall 
| | again rejoice, if 1 live to ſee my own obſcurities, 
1 inconſiſtencies and * and the goſ- 
\ | pel 
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pel of free grace more abundantly to have free 


courſe, run, and be glorious. 8 | 
In conveying my conceptions, I have ſtudied 
plainneſs of ſpeech, and uot a flowery diftion. 


Tropes and figures have a Targe plate in poputar 
harangues, but I think ſhould be uſed ſparingly 
in philoſophical writings ; for what ſincere 
ſearcher of truth tan help lamenting their de- 


baſement to fill a chaſm in knowledge, or to diſ- 


guiſe an author s 8 on a * your of 
his ſubjet ? 

In alt parts cum En 1 We 
to write clearly and diſtinctly, or in a perſpicu- 
ous manner and method. Certainly the author 
is cenſurable who does not endeavour to render 
his meaning obvious and eaſy ta be diſcovered, 
notwithſlanding he thereby holds up a light, by 


which the reader may diſcover, his defects; and 


notwithſtanding. a. myſtic obſcurity, renders ſome 
writers. almoſt. invulnerable reſpeQting their 


errors. 
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Page 97, line 11, for depending, read defending. 
—42, — , for application, read applications. - 
2, — 27, for operation, read operations. 
22, ——32, for in, read ux. | 
—205, — 3, for wisbhes, read desires. | p 
—251, —— 2, dele 17. 
— 3, after desire, read, or n aver- 
| Sons. 
— — 3, for desire, read emotion. þ 
—27b, —24, for norwithsranding, read never. 
theless. : 
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 DISQUISITION 
oN 
P O „E R. 
SECTION I. 


Of a determinate Notion of Power. 


Bemc or exiſtence, is the name we give to a 
ſimple object of conception, the notion of which 
is attained by abſtraction. The notion of ex- 
iſtence ſeems the only unlimitedly general or 
_ univerſal notion we are capable of forming. It 


is naturally and obviouſly eſſential to every poſ- - 


fible object of conception. Logically confidered, 

it is the moſt univerſal of all our notions of mode, 
as applicable to every thought of our minds, 
reſpefting either matter or ſpirit. 
Tf we conſider exiſtence as a whole, the firſt 
diviſion is into exiſtence actual, and exiſtence 
; ET BEES merely 
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merely i in conception. The former is applicable 
to all we ſee, hear, feel, taſte, ſmell or know to 
exiſt, independent in any reſpect on one's own 
mind, that is, whether we ſuppoſe my mind or 
the mind of ſome other perſon to exiſt, or not, 
capable of conceiving them. Actual exyſtence 
is extended alſo to all mental exiſtence, con- 
ceived, without reſpe& to its objects. The latter 
is applied to all our conceptions Which have no 
objects actually exiſling; but which are merely 


imagined, fiftitious or fancied beings; that is, 


what we expreſs by the term poſſibles. 
Another diviſion of our notion of being is, 
into poſitive being and negatiye being. Objects 


of both the former claſſes may be poſitive beings : 


but the objects of mere conception, alone, can be 
negative beings. Again, Objects of the claſs of 
poſitives, may be both actual beings and imagined 
beings : but objects of the negative claſs, Tuch as 
all negations and privations, are never more than 


merely conceived or imagined beings. The pri- 


mary affections of being are duration and exten- 


ſion duration and extenſion are affections equally 
applied to the negation of beings, as to poſitive 


beings. We conceive that were there no poſitive 
exiſtence, yet duration and extenſion muſt be. 

Rus r, is in its own nature an actual and poſitive 

and ontologically conſidered, is an affec- 

= of being, next in order ot nature to exten- 

| hon 
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fion and duration, it being eſfential to all actual 
being. We are incapable of forming a pittureſque 
conception of power; nor 1s it a tranſcript by 
reflettion from our conſciouſneſs : but it is, 


like extenſion and duration, a ſimple object of 


thought, the thought of every one, which can 
only be ſingled out by its relations and accom- 
panying objects. d 

The mind being every day informed by the 
ſenſes of the alterations of the ſimple modes it 
obſerves in external objects actually exiſting, 
and taking notice how one comes to an end and 
ceaſes to be, and another begins to exiſt, which 
was not before. And concluding from what it 
has ſo conſlantly obſerved to have been, that the 
like changes will for the future be made in the 
ſame things by like objects and by like ways, 
conſiders reſpecting one thing the poſſibility of 
having any of its ſimple modes changed, and 
reſpecting another the actually concurring to that 
change, and ſo comes to a notion of that which 
ve call power. 1 
Reflection on what paſſes in our own minds, alſo, 
leads us to the conception of power. The mind 
refletting on what it is conſcious of within itſelf, 
and obſerving a conſtant change of its thoughts, 
ſometimes by the impreſſions of outward objects 
on the ſenſes, and ſometimes through the medium 


ol its determinations or other modified thoughts; 


A 2 and 
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ducing and ſuſtaining change: but alſo to abiding 


- tion of being, without admitting the exiſtence of 
power. We cannot reflect on the origin of our 


and conſidering as before, that the Hike changes 
will in future be made in the ſame objets of 
thought by like objects, by the like ways, con- 
ſiders reſpecting one thought, the poſſibility, of 
having any of its ſimple objects changed, and 
reſpecting another thought, the actually concur- 
ring to that change, and hence alſo comes to the 
conception of that object which is denominated 
power. | 

Power or energy is not only effential to pro- 


or enduring, in oppoſition to change. We can- 
not refle& on the origin, continuation or deftruc- 


exiſtence without unavoidably admitting the 
exiſtence of power, adequate power ; nor can we 
reflect on our daily preſervation, without ſome 
notion of accompanying power; neither can we 
anticipate our advancement in. a future flate, 
without this effential co-exiſtent. Indeed the 
actual exiſtence of power perpetually forceth it- 
ſelf on us: and thus aids our conception of 
itſelf, that ſimple incomprehenſible thing we call 
power. 5 
Power, is that by which change is immediately 
produced. and by which enduring is ſuſtained in 
oppoſition to change. I believe myſelf incapable 
of a dirett and abſolute 9 of power, yet 
chiuk 
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think I have a determinate conception of it: as a 
ſimple object, like other ſimple objects, it is inca- 
pable of a definition compoſed of the genus, 
ſpecies and difference, that is, of a ſtrictly logical 
definition: Yet if we reflect that power is always 


relative, the reflection, on its relation to change, 


enables us to determine its notion, or furniſhes 
us ample materials for that purpoſe. 


Some have endeavoured to perſuade us, that 


no difficulty attends the meaning of the word 
power : but on reading the works , of the ſame 
Gentlemen, I have found more ambiguity and 
indeterminedneſs of meaning affixed to the word, 
than I could have expected from their learning 
and acumen, They ſeem to have no apprehenſion 
of ambiguity, when they confound power with 
property, ability, capacity, might, liberty, do- 
minion, poſſibility and ſeveral other terms, all 
which admit determinate meanings. I do not 
think it trifling or needleſs, ſeriouſly to enquire, 
what is 1neant by power, for although it is a com- 
mon word in our language, uſed every day in 
converſation, it does not ſeem uſed with a deter- 
minate ſignification, If I ſay, the human mind 
has the property of perceiving, and that it has 
the power of perceiving : theſe expreſſions will 
be admitted as ſynonimous. If I ſay, fire has 
ability. to melt braſs, and that, fire has power to 
melt braſs, theſe expreſſions alſo will be ac- 
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counted ſynonymous. And if I fay, brafs has 

capacity to be melted by fire, and that braſs has 
power to be melted by fire Thoſe philoſophers 
do not drſpute their equivalence, who admit the 
notion of paſſive power. Again, a ſtrong wind, 
and a powerful wind, are confounded together. 
Liberty to ſtretch forth my arm or to forbear it ; 
and power to ſtretch forth my arm or to refrain 
it, paſs for the ſame conception. And to delegate 
Power to the King, and to delegate dominion to 
him, paſs for expreſſions of the ſame notion. We 


Mall find ere long, at leaſt J venture to aſſert, 


that there is more than the ſhadow of difference 
between theſe contraſted expreſſions. When 1 


have noticed'the adroit uſe of the word power 
jn three or four, and ſometimes five or fix differ- 


ent ſenſes in the ſame chapter or oration, it has 


reminded me of the ſtage actor who becomes 
Hector or Achilles, Cæſar or Cato, Bevil or 


: George Barnwell, as ſuits the manager s purpoſe. 
But what is moſt amazing. is, that all agree, 
power is a ſimple thing : That * it is a thing ſo 


„much of its own kind, and ſo ſimple in its na- 


A ture, as not to admit of a logical definition.” 
Let us endeavour to call back this poor proſti- 


: tute, and eſpouſe her to a ſingle G N 


eng. 
1. Power is the primary grand eſſential to pro- 


* of change. There muſt alſo be Operation 


otherwiſe 
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otherwiſe there will be no change, but operation 
is efſentially dependent on power. Power is al- 


© ways firſt in order of nature, therefore we rightly 


affirm that power is the primary grand eſſential to 
the production of change. | 
2. The notion of producing change leads to 


power, yet without ſtrict attention to. the word 


producing, this is too general; for if we reflect, 
numerous changes are as fully connected with the 
abſence of power, as others with its preſence. 
Power then is related to value, excellence, or ad- 
vance from non-entity. The bringing this world 


from chaos, we aſcribe to power; but ſhould it 


again decay, return to chaos, we ſhould attribute 
that change to the abſence of power in reſpect of 
fuſtaining it. 


I grant that people ſeem generally to hold a 


notion that every change muſt depend on ability 
to produce it. Hence, even in cafes of evident 
decay, periſhing and declenſions, by a trope, they 
aſcribe the event to ſome ability and operation.— 
A tree dies through old age—a man dies by a con- 
fumption—another of old age. —We ſay time 


killed the tree—old age killed the man, and that 


the conſumption killed this man, and the fever 
that man. But in either of theſe caſes where 
ſhall a philoſopher find the object in which he 
can admit ability, and what the obje& which 
operates? The death in either caſe is the eſſen - 
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tial conſequent of decay of properties in the 
objefts, and conſequently decay of power in 
reſpect of abiding or enduring. 

Power is eſſentially related to value or excel- 
lence, to excellence on the whole, excellence in- 


finity and eternity conſidered. The ſeparate 


exiſtence of either power or excellence is im- 
poſſible. Were there nothing valuable or excel- 
lent in exiſtence there would be no power. Were 
there no power in exiſtence there would be no 
excellence. The higheſt 4:nds of excellence we 
have conception of, I think are knowledge and 
enjoyment : Hence power is eſſentially related to 
truth and goodneſs, immutable and immortal 
truth and goodneſs. The higheſt degree of every 
ſpecies of excellence we call perfection: Power 
then is eſſentially related to truth, goodneſs and 


perfection. 


The rule then is, All changes for the better, 
or to the advance of real excellence, are the reſult 


olf power: but all changes for the worſe, or de- 


clenſions from former excellence, are the reſult 
of the abſence of power. When a ſcholar ad- 
vances in learning, we rightly aſcribe the im- 
provement to the concurrence of power: but 
when a lad, unduly indulged by his parents with 
abſence from {chool, falls back from the ad- 
vances he had made, I aſcribe it to abſence of 
power in reſpect of tuition, And thus, when 
a people 


ee 
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x people conquers another people, if the conqueſt 
is founded in unrighteouſneſs, and is on the whole 
an evil to the human ſpecies, I think the change 
is rightly attributed to the abſence of power in 
reſpect of defence. ? 

g. Power has always the ſame reſpett to a poſi. 
tive cauſe, as its abſence has to what 1s called a 
negative cauſe, View a man walking iu the ſun- 
ſhine, I attribute his motion to power : but the 
motion of his ſhadow to its abſence. 

4. Nor does our contemplation ot external and 
internal changes alone guide us to power, for, 
abiding and enduring in relation to change are 
equally the reſult of power. We cannot but 
admit power in exiſtence to ſuſtain any valuable 
objett, which abides, endures or ſurmounts op- 
poſition. Thus a ſtone abides, a tree endures, 
and a diamond retains its poliſh, Thus alſo a 
thought of any valuable ſpecies, abides, endures 
and occupies the mind eſſentially dependent on 
power, 

But here we muſt remark, as before, reſpefting 
changes, That power is ſtill related to value, ad- 


vance, and excellence; for abiding, enduring and 


perſeverance, in degradation and loſs, depends 
not on power, but its abſence, Natural good and 
moral good, abide, endure, and perſevere by 

power; but natural evil and moral evil, abide, 
_ endure, and prevail in the world by the abſence of 


power, 
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power, in reſpect of reſiſting. We conceive per- 
manency to depend on power, but accident, not 
on power, but its abſence. Fortitude and obſti- 
nacy are mediate ſources of perſeverance. We 
rightly conceive fortitude to depend on power for 
its exiſtence ; but obſtinacy, not on power, but its 
abſence, I grant it true, that without power there 
could be no changes, nor abiding, in oppoſition to 
change; becauſe without power, there could be no 
poſitive being that could be the ſubject of change, 
or which could abide, —What I contend for is, 
that power is not immediately or diredly requiſite 
to the exiſtence of every change, or inſtance of 
actual abiding, in reſpe& of oppoſition, _ 

5- Power, is not exiſting, abiding, enduring, 


producing, or ſuſtaining : yet it is that without 


which no being can in the nature of things exiſt, 
abide or endure, produce or ſuſtain : For Exiſ- 
tence, immutability, production and 'mutability, 
| eſſentially involve power to exiſt, power to abide 
and endure, power to produce and power to ſuſ- 
tain. There is no power where there is no actual 
change, or actual abiding in oppoſition to change. 
The actual exiſtence of power can be alone truly 
anfered from attual change, or aftual enduring, 
in oppoſition to change. Where there 1s no ac- 3 
tual abiding or enduring, and on the other hand, 
no actual change, there is no power in that re- 


ſpect. As power and change, or power and abid- 
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ing. Se en hts, although, in order of nature, 
power is before both; the former propoſitions 
are truly demonſtrable. 


6. Power has been, in my opinion, treated very 


abſurdly by ſome philoſophers, and inconſiſtently 
with their own and the foregoing account of it, 


when one claſs of them diſtinguiſh it into active 


and paſſive, and another claſs into intellectual and 
active. If the nature of things be conſidered, 
their diviſion is not a diſtribution of a genus into 
its ſpecies, an univerſal whole into its kinds: but 
it is rather the diviſion of an integral whole into 
its parts. Now if my readers think as I do, they 


will conceive of power, reſpefting the production 


of change, and reſpecting abiding and enduring, 


in oppoſition to change, as a ſimple object of 
conception, like immenſity and duration, a unit, 
an integer, an undiſtinguiſhable Whole, in which 


caſe, if my repreſentation be juſt, the diſtinguiſh. 


ing power into its kinds, is as abſurd, as dividing 


an animal into head, trunk and extremities, and 


then calling and accounting the head an animal, 


the trunk an animal, and the extreme parts alſo 


animals. | 

In my opinion, the reaſon of this inconſiſtent 
and abſurd treatment of power, is this, Philoſo- 
phers have confounded their conception of power 
with that of property.—Property is any mode or 


quality of being eſſential to the exiſtence of power 


or 
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or energy; but not power and energy itſelf, 
Property is more remotely conceived, a mode ef. 
ſential to caſual influence, and as moſt objects 
have more modes than one which are eſſential to 
the exiſtence of caſual influence, therefore, moſt 


objets have a plurality . property, chat is, have | 


Properties. 

Properties are of ſuch importance in er to 
power, that it is proper to familiarize their con- 
ception as we go forward. 


7. A property is 2 mode er quality in a being, 


which is related to a quality or mode in ſome 


other being: But this deſcription is too general, 
we muſt add, that it is immediately eſſential to the 
exiſtence of POW, in whatſoever I power 
exiſteth. 1 

A property cannot exiſt without a ſubjeRt to 
which it belongs ; for property. is a mode ; and 
all modes eſſentially require a ſubje& to their 
exiſtence. That a property may exiſt without 
any being or ſubject to which that property may 
be attributed, is an abſurdity. 

It is a quality which may be varied not only i in 
degree but alſo in kind; and we diſtinguiſh both 
the kind and degree by their conduciveneſs to the 
exiſtence of power, and by the object of the power. 
Thus the property of moving, and the property of 
thinking, are different kinds of properties: But 
the property of ſupporting one hundred weight, 


and 


>", 
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and the property of ſupporting two hundred, are 
different degrees of the ſame kind. 

We cannot conclude the want of a certain 

from its not being exerciſed. Nor 
from the exerciſe of a leſs. degree of a property, 
can we conclude that there is no greater degree 
in the ſubjeft. Thus, though a man on a cer- 
tain occaſion ſaid nothing, we cannot conclude 
from that fact, that he had not the property of 
ſpeech ; nor from a man's ſupporting ten pounds 
weight, can we conclude that he had not the oo 
perty of ſupporting twenty. 

There are ſome qualities that have contraries, 
others that have not; properties are qualities of 
the latter kind. There may be weakneſs or pri- 
vation of properties, but not contraries to them. 

As there are ſome things of which we have a 
direft, and others of which we have a relative 
conception, properties belong to the latter claſs, 
Ot ſome things we know what they are in them» 
ſelves ;' our conceptions of ſuch things we call 
direct. Of other things, we know not what they 
are in themſelves, but only in their attributes and 
certain relations to other things; of thele our 
conception is only relative. Relative attributes of 
that kind which is immediately eſſential to the 
exiſtence of power, are properties. All the 
primary qualities of body, figure, extenſion, ſo- 
lidity, hardneſs, fluidity, and the like, are objects 
of direct conception: but the various * 
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of bodies, ſuch as that in the ſun, reſpeRing the 
warmth of the earth, that in fire, reſpeRting the 
burning of wood, and that in the magnet, reſpect- 
ing iron; and on the other hand, the property of 
the earth in reſpect of the property of the ſun, 
that of the wood in reſpect of that in the fire, and 
that of iron in reſpect of that of the — 
theſe are relative conceptions. 

All our knowledge of properties ſeems high 
dent on experiments, our on experiments or 
thoſe of other people. Till gold was expoſed to 
the fire, the property of fire to melt gold, and the 
property in gold to be melted by fire, were un- 
known. 

Properties are active and paſſive. This is the 
moſt obvious and important diſlinftion of pro- 
perties. The property of the fire in relation to 
melting gold is an active property: but the pro- 
perty of gold in relation to the fire is a paſſive 
property. Probably the diſtinction of noung by 
the Greeks and Latins into maſculine and femi- 
nine beyond the extenſion of aftual gender, ori- 
ginated from the obvious diſtinftion of things as 
being ſubjects more remarkably of active proper- 
ties, or more remarkably of paffive properties. 

Properties are rightly diſtinguiſhed into active 
and paſſive, for they owe their eſſence to the re- 
lation exiſting between active and paſſive. 

Active properties let us call abilities, and paſ- 
ſive properties we will call capacities. Let it be 
noticed, 
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noticed, that I purpoſe to uſe the term ability to 


expreſs active property, and the term capacity to 
expreſs paſhve property, in the farther proſecu- 
tion of this Eſſay. 

8. What has been called active power in one 
ſubject and what has been called paſſive power in 
another, are with great propriety called active 
property and paſſive property; but are improperly 
called power, for they are not power. It is a 
proſtitution of the name to call either of them 
power: for no notion of power would through 
eternity be conveyed by them, unleſs the two 
ſubjects are brought in contact according to the 


laws of circumſtances, and actual operation and 


influence take place and exiſt. * Thus the ſun has 
been ſaid to have a power to bleach wax: but this 
is no other than active property. Wax has alſo 
been ſaid to poſſeſs a power of being bleached by 
the ſun, but this alſo is no other than paſſive . 
property. And farther, Power doth never exiſt 
but with its proper circumſtances. Let the wax 
be placed in a ſuitable ſituation for the ſun's rays, 


and let the clouds permit the ſun to ſhine on it at 


the proper ſeaſon of the year, and for a proper 
time, then will power and conſequent change 
exiſt, Properties are eſſential to power, buy are 
not power, and the meaning of the wards ſhould 
not be confounded. —If there were any ground 
for diſtinguiſhing power into active and paſſive, 


there would be alſo for the addition of circum- 
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houſe, the walls are a houſe, and the roof is a 
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ſtantial power. Active power, paſſive power, 
and circumſtantial power, have equal claim, if 
any claim, to toleration. I conceive, that if 
there can be any propriety in thus uſing them, it 
muſt ariſe from the plea, that theſe expreſſions 
are ſynecdoches. Were people in general 
aware that the expreſſions are tropical, their uſe 
might be admitted : but as I have no reaſon to 
ſuppoſe, that philoſophers have conceived them 
to be tropical, or wiſhed them to be thus accepted 
by their readers, I beg leave to aſſert, and endea- 
vour to expoſe, their abſurdity, In my opinion, 
the diviſion is ſimilar to dividing an individual 
into parts, and then calling each part an indivi- 
dual of the ſame ſpecies as the individual divided. 
As if one ſhould divide a houſe into floors, walls, 
and roof, and then affirm, that the floors are a 


houſe. 
Active property or ability, is a quality of ſome 


ſubjeR. Ability may be various not only in 


degree, but alſo in kind. Thus ability to fly, 
and ability to reaſon, are different kinds of ability: 
but ability to draw an empty carriage, and ability 
to draw a loaded carriage, are different degrees of 
the ſame kind of ability. "3 
Ability is one thing, the actual exertion or 
—_ of ability is another thing. There can 
be no exertion or exerciſe without ability, but 
there may be ability that is not exerted. Thus a 


man 
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man may have the ability of ſpeech when he is 


ſilent ; he may have ability to riſe and walk, 


although he ſits ſtill. 
We may alſo remark concerning active pro- 
perty, as before, concerning property in general, 
that, we cannot infer the want of ability, in any 
reſpect, from its not being exerted, nor from the 
exertion of a leſs degree of ability, can we infer 


* 


that there is no greater degree in the ſubject. 
Thus, though the houſe-dog was ſilent when the 


thieves broke in, we cannot conclude from that 
fact, he had not ability to bark; nor from a horſe 
carrying one hundred weight, can we conclude 
that he had not ability to carry two hundred, 

9. Through confounding power with ability, 
ſome of theſe remarks on ability have been inad- 


vertently applied to power. Writers and ſpeakers - 


have told us of dormant power as diſtin from 
power in exerciſe: alſo of power in poſſeſſion 
and power in exertion. But in my opinion there 
is no power where there is no operation: for 


power entirely relates to agency, if I may ſafely 


uſe that word, reſpecting the effecting or elſe op- 
poſing ſome change. Efficiency is a co-exiſtent 


and eſſential conſequent of the exiſtence of power 


reſpecting a valuable change, although in order 
of nature it gives precedence to power. 

10. Again, From the ſame erroneous concep- 
tion, or confuſion of notions, power has been 


ſuppoſed to admit degrees of compariſon. Thus 
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reſpeCting intelligent beings, it has been ſaid, that, 

diſpoſition to an aftion is imperfett power, or the 
loweſt degree of it. That, next to this is mere 
ability to perform, that is with difficulty and care. 


And laſtly, a ſtrong habit, conſtituting ability to 


perform the ſame with eaſe and certainty. But I 


conceive the firſt to exhibit no power at all. The 


ſecond, with the addition of actual operation, I 
Judge to convey the notion of power. And the 
third alſo, but not to convey an idea of greater 
power than the former ; ſince though there might 
be a ſurpluſage of active property, yet there was 
no greater paſſive property : for the event or per- 
formance in both caſes is the ſame.—** The ſchools 
ſay, Whatſoever power the agent has to att, yet. 
the action can be received by the patient no far- 
ther than the power of the patient reaches.” Ex- 
change the term power in the firſt part of the 
ſentence for ability, and in the latter part for ca. 
pacity, then will the note be juſt: but as it 


ſtands, is inconſiſtent, for the nower will ever 


be as the properties of the agent and patient are 


related, and as the actual operation and event are, 


and no farther. How inconſiſtent they; to ſay, 


that a gallon may pour its liquor into a. pint bot- 


tle, but the bottle can receive but a pint, and if 
the neck be narrow it can receive liquor but 
ſlowly, how faſt ſoever the larger veſſel may pour 


it! That a teacher may teach a child all the rules 


of reading in a day, but a child cannot learn them 
| in 
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in a month Who does not ſee that the exceſs 
of ability in the gallon and teacher. does not en- 
large the power, which is limited by the pint and 
the learner, and the actual event produced ? 

The power is always limited by the weaker part 
of the propoſition that implies it. If I affirm 
that the ſun in the laſt ſummer concurred to the 
formation, growth, and ripening of a particular 
daiſy, in a certain field: the exuberance of the 
ſun's ability in reſpect of vegetation avails nothing 
in this inſtance, for power was limited by the ca- 
pacity of the daiſy in relation to the ſun, in reſ- 
pect of perfecting that particular flower. 

If power is always limited by that ability or 
that capacity in every caſe, that is weakeſt, tlien 
is power, a uniſorm thing which does not admit 
degrees of compariſon. 


11. Ability is not power, although eſſential to 


the exiſtence of power. Try ability by the idea 
of producing change, I have rubbed what ap- 
peared gold on the touch-ſtone, but on pouring 
aquafortis, the aſſay has evaporated in. ſmoke. 
Produttion of change is the touch-ſtone of power, 
Ability, we will add the ability of a perſon, refer 
it to production of change: but this ability and 
an able perſon may continue for ever, without 
producing change, if there is not alſo relative ac- 
pacity, and concurring circumſtances. Therefore 


neither ability, nor an able perſon, is power. 


Let us take ability of action, or of an acting per- 


ſon 
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fon, for inſtance, ability of thinking, thinking 
under any modification, inclination at large if you 
pleaſe, bring this to the notion of producing 
change: but without capacity, related capacity, 
in ſome object of thought, and concurring cir- 
cumſtlances, no power exiſts, no change takes 
place. Conceive the ability of a body in mo- 
tion. A ſaw in motion has ability to ſeparate 
ſundry bodies; but, let it move ever ſo violently 
and inceſſantly, without a body of ſuitable tex- 
ture, and in concurrent circumſtances, no change 
takes place, no power in reſpect of dividing a 
body exiſts : it may move to eternity and ſaw air 
without producing the relative change, conſe- 
quently its ability is not power. 

Ability has evidently a contrary, for ability is 
ative property, and capacity is paſſive property, 
and active and paſſive are contraries. Inability 
is defect of ability, but not its contrary. 

12. Capacity, or paſſive property, like ability, 
is a quality of ſome ſubject. It may be various 
not only in degree but alſo in kind. Thus ca- 
pacity for the paſſion of love and capacity for an 
amputation are different kinds of capacity: but 
capacity to receive one pound of meat, and capa- 
city to receive two pounds, are different degrees 
of the ſame kind of capacity. 

Capacity is one thing, the actual occupation of 
it another thing. There can be no reception of 
ability without * for that reception, n nor of 

—  - 
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the conſequent of ability without capacity. But 
there may be capacity unoccupied. Thus a man 
may have capacity for learning who is untaught ; 
and a pint veſſel capacity to contain wine al- 
though it be empty ; and a wild horſe docility, 
though no man ever attempted breaking it in. 

We may alſo remark concerning capacity, 
that, we cannot infer the want of capacity in any 
reſpett from its not being exerciſed, nor from the 
exerciſe of a leſs degree of capacity can we infer 
that there is no greater degree in the ſubjett. 
Thus though ſteel is unpoliſhed, we cannot con- 
clude that it has not capacity to be poliſhed, nor 
from a quart bottle as containing but a pint of 


liquor, can we conclude that it had not capacity to | 


contain more. ; 

Perhaps no one can help obſerving how emi- 

nently and effentially ſhape concurs to both abi- 

lity and capacity in innumerable inſtances. Thus 
the ſhape of a knife to an ability for cutting; and 

thus the ſhape of Rupert's drops or hand grena- 


does to capacity, for the remarkable event of 


flying to powder, on the ſmall end being broken 


off. —Compofitzon alſo in numerous caſes concurs 


to ability and capacity. Reſpecting ability, re- 
collect the freezing mixture and gunpowder. 
And reſpetting capacity, I may mention copper 
and ſilver, each of which are harder to melt ſepa- 
rately than gold, yet when uſed to alloy gold, the 
compoſition will melt eaſier than gold itſelf. 


Capacity, 
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Capacity, or paſſive property, has been digni- 
fied by the appellation ' paſſive power by Mr. 
Locke, but its claim to the name has been diſ- 
puted by a reſpectable Writer. Bring capacity 
however, I mean capacity for ſuſtaining change, 
to the idea of producing change, and no perſon 
will queſtion whether exiſting capacity in body, 
in mind, in thinking, or in motion, can produce 
change, or whether change will exiſt without the 
addition of relative ability and the ſuitable cir- 
cumſtances of time, place, and poſition. Neither 
will the addition of znadequate ability and inade- 
quate circumſtances be ſufficient. Suppoſe a ſaw 
made of wood, it would have ability, when in mo- 
tion, to cut a ſofter body, butter for inſtance, has 
a relative capacity, let the ſaw be in motion, and 
the butter be in concurring circumſtances, power 
will exiſt, the lump will be divided. Suppoſe 
the ſame ſaw uſed in the moſt advantageous cir- 
cumſtances for dividing a piece of iron, for want 
of ability in the ſaw relative to the hardneſs of 
the iron, no power, operation, or change would 
exiſt. Thus alſo where ability meets relative ca- 
pacity but with inſufficient time, an inadequate 
place, or other circumſtance, the power and 
change will alſo be proportionate. And if no 
time be) admitted and no place allotted, it wall 
matter nothing, the exatt agreement of ability in 
one thing to capacity in another. Power and 
change will not exiſt. 


13. Cir- 
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13. Circumſtance has been deſcribed a par- 
ticularity, which, though not eſſential to any ac- 
tion, yet doth ſome way affeft it. Circumſtan- 
ces do undoubtedly affect every action, but I muſt 
add, that they are eſſential to the exiſtence of the 
action. Every kind of circumſtance, I grant, is 
not eſſential to any action; but I will contend 
that time and place are circumſtances unlimitedly 
eſſential to action and operation, whether their 
ſubjects be material or ſpiritual beings, for with- 
out time and place the ſubjefts themſelves can 
have no exiſtence, but are non-entities, and have 
nothing to do with operation or power. Cir- 
cumſtances may be favorable or unfavorable, 
ſuitable or unſuitable, reſpefting any propoſed 
event. Suitable circumſtances compoſe identi- 
cally what we call opportunity. Circumſtances 
are infinitely diverſified and infinitely extended, 
for ſpace is infinite, and the ſame identical cir- 
cumſtances can never return. 


Some have ſuppoſed favorable circumſtances, 


concurring circumſtances, or opportunity, to be 
cauſal, the whole of what is cauſal, and conſe- 
quently to be power, or at leaſt to involve the 
notion of power. But what are arrangements of 
circumſtances either of body, or of mind, of 
motion, or of thinking, when brought to the 
idea of producing change? The truth is, that 
without the addition of ability and related capa- 


city in the objects thus  crcumaſtanced, there can 
be 


— — . 
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be no operation or change, and conſequently no 


I faid faitable cireumſtanees are eſſential to 
power. We aſk, Suitable to what ? To the conſe- 
quent operation. True, but we muſt not reſt here, 
for if power is eſſentially related to excellence, 
(Poſitions 2, g, 4.) and is reſtricted to valuable 
changes and to valuable abiding and * enduring, 
then muſt the circumſtances eſſential to power be 
ſuitable to valuable operation.—A curious and 
uſeful work of art may be cruſhed by a mill. 
ſtone, We may conceive ability in the mill. 
None, capacity in the mechamiſm and circum- 
ſtances, ſuitable to the operation of bruizing and 
influence of being cruſhed to atoms : but as the 
change was a bad change, the circumſtances 
wanted the ſuitableneſs eſſential to power, and 
the change is rightly aſcribed to the abſence of 
power in reſpett of averting the blow. One man 
murders another man, — Here alſo we conceive 
ability and capacity but no ſuitable circumſtan- 
ces to a valuable change, for the change was not 
good but evil.— The event is rightly aſcribed not 
to power but to its abſence reſpecting prevention 
of the murder. , 

I conceive that all finite beings, unleſs ſecured 
by a perpetual ſeries of divine immediate inter- 
poſitions, are, through the limitations of their pro- 
perties and conſequent circumſtances, neceſſarily 
PR. to conſequences of the abſence of power 


in 
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in certain reſpects, and thus to changes and abid- 
ing which eſſentially depend, not on power, but 


on its abſence in reſpect of prevention. 
We have conſidered properties as eſſential to 


power, but could not ſay that every junction of | 


ability and a related capacity, eſſentially involved 


power; ſo neither, with the addition of circum- 


ſtances rendering them adequate to actual abiding, 


enduring or change, can we affirm there is power: 


becauſe power is eſſentially related to value and 
excellence; but the abiding. enduring or change 


reſpefted, may not be valuable or excellent. 


Some of theſe thoughts will again preſent them- 


ſelves, when we pay attention, to what are called 


negative cauſes. 


14. The eſſentials to the exiſtence of power | 
evidently are ability, capacity related to that abi- 


lity, and ſuitable circumſtances to valuable opera- 
tion. 

I grant it difficult to reach a notion of power, 
and thus it is alſo of ſubſtance, yet we know both 
to exiſt, can diſtinguiſh them, but cannot com- 
prehend them. The neareſt approach we can 


make to matter or body, ſeems to be extenſion 


and ſolidity. Concave of a geometrical point, 
no length, breadth, or thickneſs, or abſolutely 


without extenſion, and we are certain this cannot 


be matter, or even ſubſtance of any kind. Sup- 
poſe, or conceive ſome extenſion, for inſtance a 


c foot, but abſolutely without any thing 


C Which 
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which makes the conceived extenſion differ from 
mere nothing, and we rationally deny this alſo to 
be ſubſtance. But admit the conceived extenſion. 
any contents, whether conceivable or not, it. will 
be diftinguiſhed from mere nothing, and we fee 
no, inconſiſtency in affirming its exiſtence inde- 
pendent in ſome ſenſe on another finite being, 
and accounting it ſubſtance and the ſubject of 
particular modes or manners of being. Thus 
alſo reſpecting power, the neareft approach we 
can make towards it, ſeems to be ability, capa- 
city, and ſuitable - circumſtances. For myſelf I 
confeſs, I have no conception of power but what . 
I recognize by this affirmation, Power eo-exiſts 
with, conſiſts in, reſults from, or is ſomehow eſ- 
ſentially connected with, or ſignified by active 
property, and relative paſſive property in ſuitable 
circumſtances, and being the dirett immediate 
ſource of valuable operation. 

Whether ability, relative capacity and oppor- 
tunity compoſe power, or are merely eſſential 
co. exiſtents with power, is immaterial to my 
purpoſe, ſo it be admitted that the connection 
eſtabliſhes an immutable law or rule, ariſing from 


_ - the eſſentials and properties of things: which 1 


- think, on the diſcovery, no reaſonable man can 
ever doubt. 

Ability is indiſpenſibly eſſential to power, but 

detached from capacity and ſuitable circumſtan- 

ces, . does not Oy Power ren any opera- 

tion 
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tiot or propoſition. The ſun has ability to melt 
or diſſolve ſnow, but without a capacity in the 
fnow to be melted by it, there would not exiſt 
power and operation. Nor are both ability and 
capacity adequate without opportunity, for clouds 
may obſtruct the rays of the ſun, the ſnow may 
be placed on the Alps, or other high mountain, 


or may through the circumſtance of winter and 


a froſt remain unmelted by the ſhining ſun in our 
own climate: or the fun ſelf may be ſo circum- 


ſtanced towards ſnow in its declination that its 


vertical rays will be inſufficient to diſſolve it. 

Capacity is indiſpenſibly eſſemial to power, 
but as detached from ability and opportunity does 
not convey the notion of power. It is well 
known chat aquafortis has ability to diflolve ſil- 
ver,/and ſil ver a capacity to be diſſolved by aqua- 
Fortis. Will it not be granted that filver poſſeſſed 
This 'capacity before the valuable invention or 
UYiſcovery ot the menſtruum we call aquafortis ? 


Vet What had this capacity, in thoſe circumſtan- 


ces to do wich power in refpett ot diffolution? 
Laſtly, Suitable circumſtances are indiſpenſibly 
eſſential to power, but as detached from ability 
and capacity, adequate ability and adequate capa- 
city, do not convey the notion of power. The 
circumſtances of nearneſs or diſtance, attitude or 
poſition, time or place, avail nothing reſpecting 
objets deſtitute of ability and related capacity to 
the exaſtence of power. What avails that a par. 
g Cu don 
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don is obtained, and the priſon doors . ſet open, 


when it is diſcovered the priſoner is dead? Can 


power exiſt reſpetting his liberation? 
That power eſſentially co-exiſts with aftive pro- 


perty, related paſſive property, and ſuitable cir- 


cumſtances, in reſpect of a valuable object, 1 
account a firſt principle of knowledge. I think 
every one muſt admit it who underſtands the 
terms: and I do not fee that any arguments from 


a foreign ſource can increaſe ity evidence, So 
the notions of ability, capacity, and ſuitable 
'circumſtances, are familiar, aſſent ſeems una- 


voidable. Active property, related paſſive pro- 


perty and ſuitable circumſtances, in reſpett of a 


valuable object, do as invariably lead us to power 
as extenſion and ſolidity, or extenſion and aftu- 
ally exiſting thinking, do lead us to ſubſtance. - 
Perhaps ſome one, may object, that in his con- 
ception, ability depends for its very exiſtence 
on capacity and opportunity. That without the 


two latter there cannot be ability. To ſuch 1 


would reply, My friend, you have let ſlip the 
diſlinction between ability and power, and in your 
objection, do uſe ability as ſynonimous with 
power, and confound their true notions. I think 
this objection requires no farther reply. 

I ſomewhere hinted that power is eſſential to 
ability, capacity, and opportunity: but let it be 


noted, that this is power merely reſpetting the 


exiſtence of ability, relative capacity and opportu- 
nity, and not iu reſpect of an anſwer to the queſ- 
tions, 
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tions, Ability for what ? Capacity for what? Op- 


portunity for what ? By the propoſition, power 
is eſſential to ability. I mean that the exiſtence 


of ability itſelf implies ability, capacity and oppor- 
tunity. Thus the ability of food to ſupport ani- 
mal life, ſnppoſes ability ſome where to communi- 
cate a nutrative quality. Capacity in the matter of 


food to teceive it, with ſuitable circumſtances. By 


the ſentence, power 1s eſſential to capacity, I mean 
that capacity depends for exiſtence on ability, ca- 
pacity and opportunity. Capacity in an animal to 
be ſuſtained in hfe by food, depends on ability in 
ſome other object, capacity in its own ſubſtance 


with ſuitable circumſtances. It is one thing for an 


object to depend on power for its exiſtence ; and a 
very different one ſhould we ſuppoſe it to be, or in 
itſelf to conſtitute, power to abide, endure, or to 
produce change. 

15. Again, I remark, that although ability, capa- 
city, and opportunity co-exiſt with power or are 
eſſential to power, yet an invariable proportion of 


each is not requiſite to its exiſtence in all caſes, 


and fometimes not even in the ſame reſpe&t.—A 


man may poſſeſs a greater ability for ſwimming, 


ſo that with the leaſt capable water and leaſt fa- 
vorable ciremſtances he can ſwim. Power exiſts 
in-reſpett of his ſwimming.— Salt water may be 
ſo denſe and thus have ſo great capacity, that a 
man ſhall ſwim in. it who has not ability ade- 
quate to ſwim in freſh water. Thus alſo the calm- 

C 3 neſs 


neſs of the water may be a favorable circum- 


ſtance, which ſhall concur to a man's ſwimming, 
although he poſſeſſes little ability, and the water 


is defettive in capacity: whereas in agitated water, 


his ſwimming, or power reſpecting ſwimming 
would not exiſt.— Thus alſo as the tyro-mecha- 


nic improves in ability, he executes his work 
with former perfection, although with worſe 


tools, worſe materials, and more unfayorable 
circumſtances, than in his firſt efforts. When 


but tyros in any mechanic art, a conjunction of 


the moſt favorable ciruniice were requiſite 


to our good performance: but advanced in 
ability, we ſeem to maſter it even in very unfa- 


wrable circumſtances.—A mere dunce may read 
when the book is excellently printed, or of ſu- 


perior capacity: and with every favorable cir- 


cumſtance of light and compoſure.” And thus 
alſo with the moſt advantageous circumſtances of 


inſtruftion, a lad, although deficient in genius, 


and on materials alſo defeftive, may learn an art, 
Ability in fire is requifite to melt metals, and 


capacity is requiſite in metals to being melted. It 
is well known to thoſe who melt metals, that ſome 
metals melt with a leſs degree of heat than others, 
thus tin than lead, and braſs than copper. This 


depends on the different proportions of active and 
paſſive relative properties. Thus tin with greater 
capacity in itſelf and leſſer ability in the hre be- 
comes melted: whilſt lead with leſſer capacity for 


being 


/ 
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being melted, requires a greater ability in the fire 
for the ſame purpoſe. Thus alſo lead requires 
more favorable circumſtances for melting than 
tin, a veſſel of tin will melt if uſed for baking 
in an oven, but lead will endure its uſual heat. 
'— Theſe differing degrees of proportion reſpe& 
compariſons with what they formerly were, or 
what they now are reſpecting ſome other perſons 
or things: but do not at all touch the exact re- 
lation requiſite in each particular inſtance between 
ability, capacity, and opportunity to the exiſtence 
of power. 

16. I think properties as eſſential to power 
will alſo take another conſideration without vio- 
lence to their conception: We will diſtinguiſh 
their general conception into adequate and inade- 
quate. Theſe terms immediately lead us to think of 
an end, to which they are adequate or inadequate. 
This end may either be our conception of power, 

or elſe ſome actual conſequent efficiency, becauſe 
both are fully connected and always co- exiſtent. 
When there is no defect of ability in relation to 
ſuppoſed capacity and ſuitable circumſtances, eſ- 
ſential to the exiſtence of power and efficiency 
in any reſpect.— I denominate the ability adequate. 
but if there is a defect of ability in relation to the 

ſuppoſed capacity and circumſtances eſſential to 
power and efficiency, either or both, conſidered 
as their end- the ability is inadequaie. 

The adequacy of ability may conſiſt in its 

| ſuitable 


of diſſolving gold 
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ſuitable nature as a fimple active property, or as a 
on of active properties of different kinds, 


or as a colleclion of the ſame kind. The property 
of aquafortis in reſpect of the diſſolving filver, is 
an inſtance of the firſt, The property of a com- 
poſition of aquafortis and fal armonic in reſpett 
is an inſtance of the ſecond, 
And the ability aniſmg from the proportes of a 
certain number of ounces in refpett of raiſing 


the ſcale, is an inſtance of the laſt. Thus alſo, 


the ability to ſee in reſpect of actual fight—The 
ability ariſing from a conjunction of what is 
called naturat ability with moral ability in reſpect 
of the end, diſcharge of duty—And, the ability 
reſulting from the collected abilities of a team of 


| horſes in reſpe& of drawing a load. 


From attention to what has been ſaid of the 
adequacy of ability in reſpeft of the ends power 
and efficiency, it is evident, that the inadequacy 
of inadequate ability may conſiſt in defect of 
kind, defeft of compoſition; or defect of collec- 


tion, or of all theſe. 


Capacity alſo, like ability may be conſidered 
in its nature or aggregate as adequate or inade- 


quate. Here alſo we have reſpe& to an end, 


either power, or its conſequent efficiency related 
to which, adequate ability and circumſtances are 

The adequacy of capacity in reſpett of its end, 
whether power or efficiency may conſiſt either 
| | 585 in 
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in a ſingle paſſive property—a compoſition of 

paſſive properties—or in a colleftion of paſſive 
properties. Thus, to give an inſtance of the 
firſt, Silver has an adequate paſſive property to 
diſſolution by aquafortis, and to power in that 
reſpect. To give an inſtance of. the ſecond, Man 
as combining the pafſive properties of body and 
mind in his nature has adequate capacity to be in- 
ſtructed, or to power in reſpect of learning. 
And to inſtance the laſt, Thus a certain number 
of candles by their collected paſſive properties 
have adequate capacity in reſpect of the end, 
enlightening a room to a certain degree, and to 
power in that reſpe&. 

It is evident, it this be a true repreſentation, 


that the inadequacy of inadequate capacity muſt 
conſiſt in defect of kind, compoſition, or collee- 
tion, or of all. | 
Circumſtances may be alſo conſidered as ade- 
quate or inadequate, for, we can conceive ade- 
quate ability and related eapacity where there is 
not adequate circumſtances to the exiſtence of 
power and efficiency. Adequate circumſtances [ 
have expreſled by the terms, ſuitable circum- 
ſtances. | 
No ſimple circumſtance is adequate to the ex- 
iſtence ot power or efficiency conceived as an 
end, becauſe without both time and place in every 
inſtance there can be no power or eſſiciency. 
Adequate circumſtances ever conſiſt in a combi- 


nation 


nation or arrangement of circumſtances, and cir- 
cumſtances may be inadequate in reſpect of kind 
and compoſition. 

17. Probably, the objefts of power are rightly 
diſtinguiſhed into abiding, enduring, and changes. 
Power conſidered as eſſential to, and co-exiſtent 
with, abiding, enduring, producing, and ſuſtaining, 
may eaſily be illuſtrated from facts, which occur 
every day.—Inftances ot abiding readily preſent 
themſelves. Our dwellings abide. Furniture 
abides where we place it. Day and night ſtill 
continue. And the heavenly bodies which were 
of old continue or abide at the preſent time. A 
. cowllip in the field with ability in the ſoil, capa- 
city in itſelf, and its root in the earth, abides in 
its vigor and beauty : let it be plucked up or 
torn off, ſuitable circumſtances no longer exiſt, 
power reſpetting abiding is no more, it wichers, 
Arys, or rots on the ground. 

Objects which abide, may be Hſtinguiſhed into 
duch as are generated, and ſuch as are made. 
Things which are generated, maturate and decline. 
Things made may be improved, and then gradu- 
ally or more rapidly decay. Both theſe kinds of 
objects are liable to be prematurely deſtroyed. The 
excellence of machines in their conſtruftion ad- 
mit the following remarks. Thoſe are the beft 
chat conſiſt (i.) of the moſt valuable materials. 
(a.) that conſiſt of the moſt excellent properties 
{3-) of the greateſt number of valuable proper- 

ties. 
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ties. (-) That are calculated in their parts 
for. the greateſt durability, (5.) And that are 
calculated ſo that all their parts ſhall be equally. 
durable, and when they decline equally deeline 


Ahiding is here taken in a popular ſenſe, for 
ſtrictly and philoſophically judging, perhaps there 
is no ſuch thing as abſolutely abiding, among. 
created things, ſince even the air tends to oppoſe 
the place of bodies, and if oppoſition to. place. 
only, is admitted, the object which abides ſtrictly 
endures. And again as no. body is perfectly free 
from ſubjettion to the operation of other 
bodies its whole continuance, even that of a dia- 
mond is a ſtate of enduring. 

Enduring reſpects more violent oppoſition, 
and includes the. various degrees of juſt ſupport- 
ing, ſurmounting, and triumphing over, all which 
depend on adequate power. Thus gold endures 
the corroſive quality of aquafortis: a diamond 
the ability of both it and fire. Thus a child en- 
dures chaſtiſement, a man affliftion or an ampu- 
tation, A houſe endures the wind, rain and 
lightening, and a ſhip the ſwelling billows. 
Power in reſpect of abiding and enduring. 


| ſeems the reſult of ability to ſurmount oppoſition . 


— Capacity in oppoſition to be ſurmounted 
Time, place, and other ſuitable circumſtances, , 
But in reſpect of evil objects their abiding and 
enduring depends on deficiency of ability in the 

* 
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oppoſer—deficiency of relative capacity in the 
abider or endurer, and the want of ſuitable cir- 
cumſtances ; and conſequently abſence of power. 
Abiding and enduring of an evil kind depends on 
defects or reſtrainings of power in reſpett of 
change: but changes which are evil depend on 
defect or reſtrainings of power in 9, of 
abiding and enduring. 

The changes which happen within our eqn. 
ance are either in matter or in mind. They may 
therefore according to their ſubjett be called ma- 
terial or mental changes. Changes i in matter are 
ſenſible or inſenſible, conceivable or inconceiv- 
able. Changes in mind are objects of conſciouſ- 
neſs, or of a kind incapable of it. 

I. have before ſaid that poſitive or valuable 
changes ever imply ability to produce and capa- 
city to ſuſtain. The chimical elaboratory affords 
the moſt ample illuſtration of the changes of mat- 
ter. Yet the world at large is not deficient in an 
obvious exhibition of changes. Our countenan- 
ces are inſenſibly, but perpetually changing : the 
place of our habitable globe perpetually altering, 
and the ſenſible and conceivable qualities of the 
air ever variable, Changes in our animal frame, 
changes in objects of ſenſe and changes in our 
ſenſations and internal feelings, numerous beyond 

r memory or cognizance. Wherever or in 
whatever we obſerve valuable changes, the mind 
rationally recurs to ability to produce, capacity 

e | to 
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to ſuſtain, and ſuitable circumſtances, * chus 
arrives at power. 

Pover is eſſentially requiſite to all valuable 
changes of matter, and in many caſes can b-: 
traced to ability, related capacity and ſuitable 
circumſtances. The ſun by active property en- 
lightens the planets which move round it. The 
earth and its companion planets by paſſive pro- 
perty enjoy its illuminations. Our moon and the 
ſatellites, have capacity to be enlightened from the 
ſun and alſo from, in a ſecondary way, the ſu- 
perior they revolve around: and have ability alſo 
in a feebler meaſure to enlighten the planet in 
their turn. Fire we ſay boils water, or has ability 
to boil water. Water has capacity to ſuſtain 
boiling. Boiling and the ſeveral degrees of heat 
are new exiſtences, Theſe have opportunity of 
exiſting when the water is expoſed to the fire, 
and alſo after its removal from the fire, but in a 
decaying ſtate, till it quite ceaſes. Air has ability 
to cool boiling water, and boiling water has ca- 


pacity to be cooled: in ſuitable circumſtances, ' 


that is being removed from the fire, coolneſs, the 
new mode will exiſt, Water has ability to ex- 
tinguiſh fire. Fire a capacity to be extinguiſhed 
by it, add ſuitable circumſtances, in this caſe an 
application of an adequate quantity of the water, 
power exits, the fire is extinguiſhed, and in the 
Declines from, or decays of excellence, are 
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rightly conceived one claſs of changes. All de- 
clines from excellence ariſe from what is called 
a negative cauſe, which we ſhall by and by at- 
tend. They are ordinary or extraordinary. Or- 
dinary declines from excellence ſometimes ariſe 
from a failure of active and paſſive properties, 
and of ſuitable circumſtances : more uſually from 
a failure of two of theſe whilſt the other remains: 
and ſtili more frequently from a failure of one 
of theſe in reſpect of adequacy. Contemplate a 
man in a conſumption ; he eats as much as for- 
merly, and perhaps of food more ſalubrious, and 
has as great or greater advantages in reſpect of 
circumſtances, yet he loſes his fleſh and falls off 
by ſteps towards death. Here the active pro- 
perty of food 1s equal to what it was formerly : 
the circumſtances of receiving it into the ſto- 
mach, exemptions from fatigue, and a country 
retreat are in their nature valuable circumſlances, 
but the defect is in relative paſſive property in the 
man. Suppoſe ſuch a man in unfavorable cir- 
cumſtances, for inſtance, confined to a dungeon 
and defrauded of his allowance, then we ſhall ſee 
that want of paſſive property and unfavorable cir- 
cumſtances both concur to the decline, and that 
the decline will be more rapid. Suppoſe to theſe 
be added unwholeſome food, then we may attri- 
bute the decline to defect in active properties, 
paſſive properties and circumſtances, and the de- 
cline will be more rapid ſtill. Again, ſuppoſe 

a healthy 
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a healthy man ſtarving to death between ſtone 


walls. Here is no defect in the man's capacity, 
nor in the ability of wholeſome food, but merely 


in the circumſtances. Suppoſe another to de- 


cline through feeding on unwholeſome food, the 


ability is defective, but his capacity and ſuitable. 
circumſtances an reſpett to the,food are admitted. 


The degree of theſe declines may be reduced 
in ſpeculation to the following rules. Let a de- 
gree of defect be repreſented by a, whether of 
ability, capacity, or circumſtances. Then will a 
degree of defett of ability only, in an aſſigned 
cale of decline be a. II two degrees of defect of 
ability it will be a 2. If one degree of defe& in 
ability and one degree in capacity, then the ex- 
preſſions will alſo be a 2. If there be one de- 
gree of defect in ability, one in capacity, and one 
in circumſtances, the expreſſion will be g 4. 
And ſo in all variations of the degrees of defect in 
either or all. Then let the degrees of decline be 
marked by 2. And in every caſe the degrees of 
defect will correſpond with the degree of decline. 
Thus à and 2, 2 4 and 2 2, g à and gz, 4 à and 
42. &c. 

To aid our conceptions alſo of the meaſure in 
which declines are kept back by application of 
mediums, ſuch as props to a houſe and medicine 
to a declining man. Let the degree of value in 
the medium be ſubtratted from the degrees of de- 
tefts: then if the degrees of excellence in the 
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application exactly agrees with the degrees of 
defects, the diſeaſe is ſtationary and decline 


ſtopped. If the caſe of decline i is 2a, then by 
the medium the defects will be reduced to a, and 
the decline will be 2 and not 2 2. 

Extraordinary declines” from excellence are 
ſuch as reſult from oppoſition'; or in other words, 
from ability, capacity and opportunity, but which 
ability, capacity and opportunity, do not mark 


power, but its limitations in. reſpett of preventing 


their exiſtence and the conſequent decline, Theſe 
will be more attended when we come to treat of 


operation and of negative cauſes. 


We may remark, that ſome abilities having 
concurred to power reſpecting either abiding, 
enduring or change, they gradually or immediately 
loſe their own exiſtence. Thus a houſe abides or 
endures, but by degrees its ability in reſpett of 
reſiſting change becomes extinct, it falls to ruins. 
The Hbuſe' in proportion as it decays loſes its 
abilities, till at laſt the fabric tumbles.Woad 
and other dying materials have ability to tinge 
and impart their ability to a ſuitable liquid, but 


do themſelves immediately loſe that ability.—The 


dye poſſeſſes ability to dye wool, linen, &c. but 


having concurred to changing the colour of a juſt 


quantity of theſe ſubjects, it retains no \ farther 
ability of that kind. 

Again, ſome capacities having concurred to 
power reſpefting abiding, enduring or change, 
gradually or ä are : themſelves extinct. 

Thus 
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Thus the houſe. decaying as it decays loſes its 
capacity.—A town beſieged abides and endures. 
Capacity in the beſiegers to be refiſted concurs to 
power in that reſpect: but by re- inforcement, 
after reinforceuient, this capacity in the beſiegers 
gradually ſubſides and ſinally is gone. This was 
remarkably exemphked in the ſiege of Jeruſalem 
by the Romans. —Thus alfo ſilver, reduced to a 
calx by aquafortis has no longer capacity in 
reſpect of the ability of aquafortis. A culprit 
has capacity to be tried by a court, but when in 
conſequence condemned and executed, capacity 
for trial, condemnation and execution no e 
exiſts. 

We may remark alſo, that ability in one thing, 
and capacity in another is generally obvious, yet, 
that, ſometimes ability in one thing is combined 
in the ſame thing with me capacity which like 
the ability has a related object in the other thing. 
Calamin has ability and copper capacity in re- 
gard to its becoming braſs : but if we reflect that 
after the operation the braſs will weigh more than 
the copper did, though: not ſo much as both the 
copper and calamin did, we rationally conceive a 
leſſer capacity alſo in the calamin, and ability in 
the copper in reſpect of it. The primary eſſen- 
tials of matter in all caſes remain, extenſion and 
folidity are ſomewhere exi ſting. 

Were it needful to give. inſtances in this hits 
for illuſtration of abiding, enduring, and changes 
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of mind: I might ſay reſpefting the firſt, Thus a 
man continues, as we fay, in the fame mind: 
ReſpeRting the ſecond, that, Thus a man under 
affliction poſſeffes calmneſs without murmuring, 
or a martyr retains his faith and fortitude though 
at the ſtake. And reſpe@ing changes, that ſight 
of an alms moves a beggar to your door, and a 
ſignal puts an arttiy in motion. | 

Before we paſs on to fay ſomething of opera- 
tion, influence and efficiency, i it may be obſerved, 
that, our knowledge that one thing actually ex- 


iſting poſſeſſeth an aſſigned active property, and 


another an aſſigned paſſive property can riſe no 
higher than the greateſt probability, ſince it de- 
pends on obſervations made on experiments, 
wherein we have ever found that like changes 


have ever attended like application, conſequently 


as we cannot make an infinite number of trials, 
we cannot be infinitely certain that a future ex- 


periment may not fail our expectation. 


We ray allo obſerve; that if all the aktive 
properties of matter; according to the hypotheſis 


olf a modern philoſopher; may be truly reſolved 


into attractions and repulſions, we muſt admit 
a related paſſive property in the attraRed to the 
attrafting, and a related paſſive property in the 
repulſed to the repulfing, or no * 
fluence, and efficiency can exiſt, | 

We now procced to diſcuſs ſome conſequthts 


"of N 06-exiſt with it, that we may at 


Once 
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once obtain 4 more extended view of power, and 
elucidate theſe objects. With this double end, 
a more comprehenfive conception of power, and 
enlarged acquaintance with theſe objects; let us 
immediately give ſome attention to operation, in- 
fluence, and efficiency. 


SECTION u. 
0f Operation, Influence, and Efficiency. 
4 5 G " | * 


In all caſes of the exiſtence of ability, a related 
capacity; to that ability, and ſuitable circumſtan- 
ces, I hope it is ſufficiently evident, that power 
is conſtituted, or co-exiſts with that junction. 
For myſelf I judge it no leſs evident that where- 
ſoever there is power, there is valuable operation; 
influence, and efficiency. As ability, capacity 
and opportunity, are in order of nature prior. to. 
power, although co-exiſtent with it: ſo, power 
itſelf is in order of nature prior to. operation; the 
firſt. of the articles now before us. 

We have much earlier in life a notion of action 
than à notion of operation at large. Motion, the 
aktion of body catches the eye of an infant, and 
ſoon becomes familiar to his conception. As 
intellett advances, the child reflects on his own 

| thoughts, 
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thoughts which ſeem the afts of his mind. Both 
theſe kinds of action become now familiar to 
him. By degrees. he conceives and, forms no- 
tions of motion.and thinking, under various mo- 
difications or affections. Thus in both caſes the 
notion of action is generalized. The mind pro- 
ceeds to remark ſigns of action under various mo- 
difications, and hence by analogy, we extend a 
notion of action whereſoever we perceive the 
marks or ſigns, Whether we have any conception 
of the action or not. To this notion ſo much ab- 
ſtracted and generalized. we affix the name ope- 
ration. That is not firſt which is mental but that 
which is material, And that it is not next in 
ſucceſhon which is abſtract, but that which is 
the object of conſciouſneſs. or ſenſation: reſpect- 
os Bona progreſſion of knowledge. 

Our conception of action may be diſtinguiſhed 
into abſolute and relative. To walk, to dance, to- 
fly, without any farther reſpet ſeem inſtances of 
_ abſolute action, the action is ſuppoſed to termi- 
nate in the actor, and is expreſſed by intranſitive 
verbs: But action is alſo conſidered as relative, 
and the term uſed relatively, or in relation to an 
object acted on, and to an actual influence. Ab- 
ſolute action is what we call mere exerciſe. The 
exerciſe of ſoldiers is one thing, but a military 

n the operation of an army, is another 
thing. Action as relative I conceive to be a. 
ſpecies of operation: for operation may be diſ- 
tinguiſhed 
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tinguiſhed into ſuch as we have ideal conception 
of, and ſuch as we can obtain no other than a 


notional conception of, and then, action is that 


ſpecies of operation of which we may have ideal 
conception. 


Operation, or working, I conceive to be always 
relative, and to be the immediate reſult of power, 
or its abſence, and the medium of influence. 


Operation is not power, but is the immediate 


reſult of power: It owes its exiſtence immedi- 
ately to power, and is attributed to the objett that 
has active property. Thus we ſay the ability of 
an artiſt, and the operation of an artiſt. The 
ability of aquafortis, and the operation of aqua- 
fortis. The ability of rhubarb, and the operation 
of rhubarb. Every operation requires an opera- 
tor, this may be a perſon, or a thing, and is al- 
ways that perſon or thing, that poſſeſſeth active 
property, that is ability, in reſpett of power and 
che operation. In common language we ſay, he 
operates, ſhe works, and it operates. 
Every operation requires alſo a ſubjett to be 
operated on, this alſo may be a perſon or mere 
thing. | 

In whatever reſpe& there is power, in that 
reſpe& there is alſo operation. If, as in ſome 
caſes, the power is evident, but we cannot reach 
a conception of the operation: Power is an indu- 
bitable mark or ſign of the exiſtence of operation : 


And we rationally infer the exiſtence of an ocult 


operation. 
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operation. Thus a fire adequate in degree has 
ability to melt ſilver, and ſilver capacity to be 
melted by it.— Add the ſuitable circumſtances of 
its being placed in the fire and continuing there 
ſufficient time, it is evident power exiſts reſpect- 
ing its becoming melted.— I am inadequate to a 
conception of the operation of the fire, but fully 
infer its exiſtence from the exiſtence of power in 
that reſpect. 

Again, whereſoever there is operation there is 
influence alſo. When the operation is inconceiv- 
able: but the exiſtence of the influence is evident: 
The exiſtence of influence 1s another indubitable 
mark or ſign of the exiſtence of operation, and 
we nightly infer the exiſtence of unknown opera- 
tion. Thus if in all caſes needles, or other ſmall 
ſteel bodies, leap towards a magnet, the influence 
is evident, and we truly infer an occult operation 
of the magnet. 

Such is our unavoidable ignorance of the eſſen- 
tials and properties of the inſenſible particles of 
matter, that we can obtain no direct conception 
of either operation or influence in reſpett of 
abiding, mere abiding, We may talk of the im- 
penetrability of particles, and of their coheſion, 
but we ſeem totally out of our depth. Such alſo 
is our inevitable ignorance of the eſſentials and 
properties which go to conſtituting mind that here 
alſo we are totally unable to trace either operation 
or influence as conducing to the abiding of our 

minds* 
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minds. In either caſe we know that abiding in- 
volves power in that reſpect: and that in propor- 
tion as abiding is evident ſo alſo is power in re- 
ſpeR of it. 


Arriving at enduring, we a little emerge from | 


darkneſs reſpecting operation. Conceive a bridge 
erefted over a large river, London bridge if 
you pleaſe. The water oppoſes its weight and 
conſequent firm bearing, according to the laws 
olf hydroſtatics, but ſtill it endures. Water 
alſo oppoſes its compattneſs by penetrating the 
Rones which are more or leſs vulnerable, but ſtill 
the bridge endures. The running of the water 
alſo oppoſes its retaining its ſituation, and in caſe 


of a tempeſt, with great violence, but ſtill it en- 


dures.—What is its conceivable operation ? Cut- 
ting or dividing the water and current, 

We ſeem to have but little idea of the actual 
operation, ſtrictly conceived, even in material ſub- 
jets, but denote it by the terms detending and 
reſiſting. The properties on which ſuch operati- 
on depends ſeem more obvious, ſuch as impene- 


trability, hardneſs, toughneſs, ſhape, colour, uni- 


on, compoſition, &c. &c. 

Mental enduring, no doubt eff; entially dds 
on operation as well as power in that reſpett ; 
but our ignorance of the nature of modified 
thought, in reſpett of thought, under other modi- 
fications, leaves us quite deſtitute of any direct 
notion * the operation which conduces to en- 
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during, whilſt its exiſtence cannot be diſputed, —. 
Abraham endured as looking. for a city which 
hath foundations, whoſe builder and maker 1s 
God. Moſes endured as ſeeing him who is inviſi- 
ble—and as having reſpe& to the recompence of 
the reward. Heb. 11. 
Perhaps all operation which is the direſt reſult 
of power, in reſpett to men: al enduring may be 
appoſitely refered to knowledge, affettion and 
preference ; or. more particularly conceived, to 
faith, love, Godly fear, hope, Joy, confidence, 
reſolution, tortitude, vigilance, prayer, and en- 
deavour as its operating objects. | 
Frequently abiding and enduring is effected 
through ſenſible mediums, and as the mediums ; 
uſually involve changes the operations may be 
uſually known. Thus a town endures a ſiege by 
tortifying and returning the fire of the enemy. 
Changes compoſe the large field of operation. 
Here we ſhould not know where to begin or 
ven to ſtop, if we were to attempt an enumera- 
tion, Changes are either changes in matter or 
changes i in mind. Operation as eſſential to changes 
in matter, may be diſlinguiſhed according as the 
operator 1s either an inanimate, a vegetable, an 
animal, or a perſon. Hence operation of the 
ſun, of the wind, or of Jalap. Operation of a 
plant, a ſhrub, or a grove. Operation of a lion, 
or a lamb. Operation of a ſurgeon, an orator, or 
a mechanic, &c. &c, Operation in reſpef to 
changes 


changes in matter, may again be diſtinguiſhed ac- 
cording to che nature of the operation where it is 
manifeſt to obſervation. Thus chopping, ſawing, 
planing, hammering, ſcraping, engraving, grind” 
ing, poliſhing, burmiſhing, bending, ftraiting, 
boring, filing, drilling, turning, ploughing, ſow- 
ing, harrowing, &c. &c. &c. without end. Op- 
erations of this claſs, may alſo be diſtinguiſhed 
according to the ſubje& operated on. Thus 
operation on ſtones, on metals, on wood, on 
kine, on horſes, on men, on the head, on the 
feet, on the eyes, on the hands, &c. All theſe 
operations which reſpett matter, ſeem referable 
to force, all ſeem to centre in the word force. 

So evident is it to mankind at large, that there 
is operation in caſes wherein they can attain no 
dire& conception of it, that they have affixed 
names to various occult operations. Cohering, 
attracting, repelling, electrifying, reflecting, re- 
fracting, are inſtances. 

Changes in mind alſo are numerous, eſpecially 
reſpecting its ſubjetts of thought, and perhaps no 
one will doubt whether operation as well as 
power, is not eſſentially and immediately requi. 
ſite to the exiſtence of valuable mental changes. 
By reflection we may attain conceptions of many 


of theſe changes or actions of mind, that is, think- 
ing under various modifications on numerous 


ſubjetts. 


We have through refletion ſome conception 
E of 
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of ſeveral mental operations on the ſubjefts we 
think of, ſuch as diſtinguiſhing, dividing, uniting, 
comparing, collecting, combining, multiplying, 
magnifying, abſtrafting, arranging, &c. 

Here alſo mankind ſeem well aware, that there 
are operations certainly exiſting, which refleftion 
cannot reach, yet to Which operations they have 
given names. Thus inciting, exciting, and in- 
ducing. 

'Operation may be diſtinguiſhed into good and 
bad. Good operation is. the eſſential immediate 
reſult of power, but bad operation is the con- 
ſequent of the limits or reſtrainings of power in 
reſpe& of prevention. Good operation is valu- 
able, but bad operation is worſe than merely of 
no value. Between good and bad there is a di- 
viding line, ſo alſo between good and bad ope- 
ration. The more the object advances from the 
line on this hand, the greater its excellence; the 
farther it declines from the line on the other 
hand the greater the defect. And as this divid- 
ing line has no dimenſion of thickneſs, it follows 
that the exiſtence of indifferent operation, that is 
operation neither good nor evil, is excluded from 
fact. Yet we may rationally conceive of a mix- 
ture of operations in reſpect of good and evil, 
and if we take an equal meaſure of both from the 
ſaid dividing line and combine them, the combi- 
nation taken as a whole, as one part balances the 
other, may be conceived. and called indifferent 


operation, 
— 
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operation, Where there is no operation there is 
no power: but we muſt not ſay where there is 
operation. there is power, for ability, capacity, 
and opportunity adequate to evil operation, occur 


every day. 
Of Influence. 


As power is in order of nature prior to opera- 
tion, although co-exiſtent with it; ſo alſo, ope- 
ration is in order of nature prior to influence, 
although co-exiſtent with it; and there is no 
operation, where there 1s not a. in- 
fluence. 

Influence is not operation, but is the immediate 
reſult of operation : It 1s aſcnbed to the objeti 
that operates, but affirmed of the ſubjeR operated 
on; or fubje& of paſſive property. Thus ve- 
getables are influenced by the operation of the 
ſan, and human bodies by the operation of phy ſic. 
Influence, in other words, owes its exiſtence im- 
mediately to operation: but is predicated of the 


object, which is poſſeſſed of capacity in reſpeft 


of the operation. Thus we may ſay gold has ca- 
pacity of being melted by fire, and that gold is in- 
fluenced by the operation of fire. 

Some influences obvious to obſervation, on 
ſubjects which correſpond with fore - mentioned 
operations reſpetting matter, are, being divided, 
being leſſened, being rounded, being ſquared, co- 
loured or brightened, being joined, being planed, 
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being earved, or engraved, ground or poliſhed, 
being attracted, repelled, or eleftrified. 

Influences alſo obvious on reflection correſ- 
ponding with operations of minds on the ſubjetts 
of our thoughts, are, being defined, being di- 
vided, being united, being compared, being col- 
jected, being multiplied, being magnified, abſtrac- 
ted, arranged, &c. 

I know but of three kinds of influence, the 
ſubje& whereof is mind, that may be objects of 
reflection, namely being incited, being excited, 
'and being induced. When I aſſent to truth, I am 
incited to aſſent—when I love, I am excited to 
love—And when 1 determine, I am induced to 
determine, according to the meaning I affix to 
| theſe terms, 

One objett incites, and . is operating: 
another object is incited, and to be incited is to 
be influenced. One object excites, and exciting 
is operating. Another object is excited, and to 
be excited is to be influenced. One object indu- 
ces, and inducing is operating: another object rs 
induced, and to be induced is to be influenced. 
And in either caſe the new exiſtence leads us to 
the conception of efficiency, for it is the effect. 
Generalize theſe conceptions and we have inci- 
tatien, excitation, and inducement. 
Operation and influence which regard matter, 
when conſidered moſt abſtrattly, ſeem reſolvable 
mto force, they e center in our conception of 
force. 


One 
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One object forces, and forcing is operating: 
another object is forced, and ta be forced is to be 

influenced. 

Force is not power, but operation. and. influ- 
ence among bodies : either as oppoſing or pro- 
ducing change. Force is diſtinguiſhed into. vis 
inertia, and vis impreſſa. Theſe Latin words 
having been uſed by philoſophers, I uſe vis inertia | 
to expreſs that eſſential principle implanted in all 
matter, whereby it reſiſts any change endeavoured 
to be made in its ſtate, It is that principle, er 
force, by which bodies perſiſt in their motions or 
reſt, receive motion in proportion to the force 
impreſſing it, and reſiſt as muchas they are reſiſt- 
ed. Vis impreſſa is operation and influence on 
any body, to change its ſtate, or it is that force 
by which the ſtate of matter is changed. 

Of more particular kinds of force, we may in. 
ſtance, impulſe; Impulſe is the force attending 
one body that ſtrikes or impels another: Or, it is 
the force with which one body impels or ſtrikes 
another. This force reflected, is called repulſe. 
Attraction is the force whereby bodies tend 
towards one another. Repulſion is the force 
whereby bodies tend to remove from one another. 
Electricity is the force by which ſome bodies 
when being heated by friction in a certain de- 
gree, do attract or repel diſtant bodies, and fre- 
quently emit ſparks or ſtreams of light. Elaſti- 
city or ſpringinefs, is elaſtic force, or it is that 

E 3 force 
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force by which bodies reſtore themſelves to their 
ſormer figure, after any external preſſure, Theſe 
ſeem all to come under the vis impreſſa idea. 

One object impels, and to impel is to operate : 
another object is impelled, and to be impelled is 
to be influenced. One object attratts, and to 
attract is to operate: another object is attracted, 
and to be attracted is to be influenced. One ob- 
ject electriſies, to electrify is to operate: another 
object is electriſied, and to be elettrified is to be 
influenced, &c. 

Coheſion and durability come under the idea 
of vis inertia ; Coheſion is that force þy which 
the particles of the ſame body, adhere together 
as it they were but one. Durability, unlimitable 
durability, can only be truly applied to the Deity, 
who is immutable : but limited durability exiſts 
| | in various degrees of compariſon among creatures, 


and according to the degree of the durability or 
permanſion, the force requiſite to MR or en- 
8 5 is eſtimated. 
Perhaps we are equally remote from an abſo- 
lute notion of mental operation and influence, as 
from an abſolute notion of force. That ſome 
thoughts under one modification, are attended 
with operation and influence to produce thought 
under another modification, I think we muſt aſ- 
\Tent to, if we admit the exiſtence' of power in 
the ſame reſpect. Permit me to add a word or 
two 
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Of Efficiency. 65 
two reſpecting an operation and influence, we call 
compulſion. | 

Compulſion, is a name we apply to force, as 
confined to material and cogitative beings, con- 
ſidered as more or leſs abridging their liberty of 
acting, or refraining, accordingly as inclined. 
The operation eſſential to this influence, we ex- 
preſs by the verb, to compel. Compulſion is 
wrongly applied when uſed to expreſs induce- 
ment: but it is rightly applied to force, which 
reſtrains liberty for either acting or refraining. 
Thus when a man is dragged by a horſe, his foot 
. faſtening in the ſtirrup, the force is compulſion ; 
And thus alſo when a man is dragged or carried 
to priſon, it is rightly applied. —Compulſion, as 
forcing to involuntary exerciſe or motion, as in 
theſe inſtances, takes alſo the name conſtraint. 
When the hindering, or ſtopping of any aftion, 
is contrary to inclination, as when a man is chain- 
ed to the floor, the compulſion takes the name 
reſtraint, The word neceſſity, in common life, is 
uſed to expreſs compulſion. ; 


Of Efficiency. 

Our general conception of Efficiency owes its 
exiſtence to that of valuable influence, for the 
effect is the definite valuable influence.—In every 
caſe of valuable operation and influence in that 
reſpect, the object of which is change, we are 
naturally led to conceive a new exiſtence that 

exiſtence 


+ 


exiſtence to be an effect and hence to admit ef- 
ficiency. In every caſe of operation and influ- 
ence the object of which is abiding or enduring, 
we are led to conceive continued extftence ; con- 
tinued exiſtence is the effect, and efficiency in 
that reſpe& cannot be denied. Efficiency is the 
reſult of the operation and influence of fire on 
gold, for its being melted is the definite influence 
or effett. Efficiency is the reſult of the opera- 
tion and influence of a prop in reſpett of a tot- 
tering houſe, for its abiding and enduring is the 
definite influence or effect. Thoſe who are fond 
of tropes may conceive efficiency the flower, or 
ripe fruit of power, operation, and influence. 

Operation and influence may exiſt, which is 
not immediately dependent on power, but effi- 
_ ciency cannot. True efficiency, or efficiency 
philoſophically conceived, is like power eſſen- 
tially connected with value and excellence, its 
object muſt be what is good on the whole, good 
eternity conſidered, and good in the eſtimate of 
the infinite mind, that is of God. There is bad 
operation and bad influence, but, in my judg- 
ment, there cannot be bad efficiency ; for how- 
ever {triking ſuch operation and brilliant ſuch in- 
fluence, the eſſentials of the influence include 
miſchief and loſs on the whole and in the uner- 

ing eſtimate of the Divine Being. 
Notwithſtanding we can thus diſtinguiſh in con- 
ception, power, valuable operation, influence, 
and 


tion. 


, Efficiency. vey 
and efficiency, yet they are eſſentially connected. 
ſo that their ſeparate exiſtence is impoſſible. There 


is no.power where ſuch operation 1s not the con- 


ſequent—No power and operation where influ- 
ence is not the reſult, and no power, operation, 
and influence, which does not involve, or is not 
accompanied with efficiency. Efficiency 1s the 
eſſential conſequent of power and valuable opera- 


Efficiency depends immediately on influence 
for its exiſtence, remotely on operation, more re- 
motely on power, and ſtill more remotely on abi- 
lity, capacity, and ſuitable 3 yet they 
all co-exiſt as to order of time. 


Af any reader ſhould find it difficult to reconcile the 


— 


order of nature in theſe caſes with co-exiſtence as to 
time, let him examine a pocket watch. He may 
therein contemplate reſpecting the ſpring, the barrel, 
the chain, wheel after wheel, and the verge, pow- 
er, operation, influence, and the effett motion 
in each individually: Yet muſt, however his intelli- 
gence may totter, admit that all co-exiſt the ſame 
inſtant, not one wheel or one tooth moves "before all 
the others begin to move ; yet the ſpring forceth the 
barrel, the barrel the chain, the chain the firſt 
wheel, that the ſecond, Sc. till the laſt wheel 
forceth the balance, The ſame is alſo exhibited in 
a chain of many links drawn by the firſt link. 


By 


. 


. powerwe ans directed to ope- 


ration —by operation to influence and by influ. 
.ence to efficiency; for the new or continued 


exiſtence, that 1s to ſay, the definite influence, in 
any given inſtance, is the effect. 

We call, for facility of ſpeech, the perſon or 
thing to which we aſcribe ability, and which attu- 
ally operates reſpetting an effect, an efficient. 
Thus we ſay, an archer is the efficient in reſpect 
of bending his bow; and thus we ſay, that ſome 
- deſire. was efficient to his endeavour ſo to do. In 
merely material cauſes, we alſo call it the agent. 
Alſo, for facility of expreſſion, we aſcribe effi- 
ciency to ability and operation, 

An efficient is the perſon or thing, which poſ- 
ſeſſes active property, and which operates. Efh- 

\cients are either primary or common. The 
primary efficient is one, that is God, and his 
efficiency is abfolutely independent. The com- 
- mon efficients, by courteſy taking that name, are 
creatures, and the efficiency of any or every. crea- 
ture depends on numerous other creatures, and 
primarily and ultimately on God. | 

We are now naturally led to the doftrine of 

cauſe and effect, which will be the fubjeft of the 


A next febtion. 


SECTION 
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1 Uſe the word cauſe to expreſs the ſource or 
principle, or that which produces, or which is 
the ground of the reaſon of an effect. Any kind 
of ſpring, or ſource of valuable exiſtence whatſo- 
ever, I account a cauſe. Generally ſpeaking, a 
cauſe is that which makes a thing to be. 
According to Mr. Locke, we get the notion of 

cauſe, and alſo of effect, to which it is related 
and ſtands oppoſed, from our obſervations of the 
viciſſitudes of things, while we perceive ſome 
qualitzes or ſubſtances begin to exiſt, and that they 
Teceive their exiſtence from the due applications 
and operations of other beings. That which pro- 
duces is the cauſe, and that which is produced, is 
the effect. | | 

Active property, related paſſive property and 
ſuitable circumſtances are eſſential to power. Pow- 
er is eſſential to valuable operation; operation to 
influence, and influence to -efficiency : But all 
theſe together with their ſubjefts, taken as an ag” 
gregate or whole, are eſſential to the exiſtence of 
a cauſe—conſtitute a cauſe, or co-exiſt with a 
cauſe. | | 


Cauſes 
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Cauſes are truly diſtinguiſhed into primary and 
ſecondary. The firſt is a cauſe, itſelf uncauſed ; 
that is, it can be in no ſenſe the effect of a pre- 


ceding cauſe, but is an eternal immutable cauſe. 


God only is this primary, eternal, all-involving, 
all- comprehending cauſe. The ſecond is a cauſe 


itſelf cauſed by a preceding, and ultimately by che 


firſt cauſe. Secondary cauſes are dependent on 
foregoing, and were their effects. Active proper- 
ty. paſhve property, and due application with 
operation and influence, in concrete with their eſ- 
ſentially requiſite ſubjects, ſeem the conſtituents 
of theſe cauſes, which we now more particularly 
conſider. 5 
Cauſe, like power, has been in my opinion, 
treated very abſurdly by ontologiſts. They diſ- 
tinguiſh what they call cauſes, into material and 


formal, efficient and final, whilſt they acknow- 


ledge, that in many inſtances, all are needful to 
one effett, and notwithſtanding their definition of 
a cauſe 1s inapplicable to either of them con- 
ſidered ſingly or detached from the reſt. I am 
inclined to think that Ariftotle, or whoever firſt 
diſcovered the diſtinction of material, formal, ef- 
ficient, and final in reſpe&t of cauſes, never con- 


| ceived them to make ſo many ſorts of cauſes, 1 
| rather aſcribe this confuſion to his more erro- 


neous editors and expoſitors. 


Effett is ever acknowledged to ſtand in oppo- 
ſition to cauſe: now if all theſe are eſſential to 


the 


* 
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the production of the effeft, which is always the 
caſe where an intelligent being is the agent, then 
either of them ſingly cannot be a cauſe, becauſe 
out of conjunction with the others, it produces no 
effect. Again, A cauſe is any ſource or ſpring of 
exiſtence: but either of theſe detached from - 
ſome, or all, the others, is not a ſource or 
ſpring of exiſtence, and conſequently 3 1s but part 
of the cauſe, in every caſe of actual conjunction, 
and actual exiſtence of cauſe, and ſhould be thus 
denominated. To ſay, the material part of a 
cauſe, the formal part of a cauſe, the efficient and 
final parts of a cauſe; are quite conſiſtent ex- 
preſſions. Strictly and properly ſpeaking there 
can be no cauſe, which is not adequate to its 
effect. An inadequate cauſe is no cauſe, and a con- 
tradiction. A cauſe, according to every good de- 
finition, muſt be conceived, if conceived conſiſt- 
ently, a whole, an integral whole, conſequently 
theſe diſtinctions can only regard the parts of a 
cauſe, for a cauſe is the whole of what in actual 
exiſtence, produces a real change, or which ſuſ- 
tains in oppoſition to change. All things i in con- 
curres ice which are eſſential to the exiſtence of an 

effect, is the cauſe and not each of the eſſentials 
in a detached ſtate Indeed, neither of them can 
poſſibly exiſt in a detached ſtate. A ſubject is 
eſſential to the exiſtence of a mode: but no ſub- 
ject can exiſt, where there is no exiſtence of 
mode, and no mode can exiſt, where there is no 
F exiſtence 
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exiſtence of a ſubject. An effect is eſſential to 
the exiſtence of its own cauſe, but is not its 


cauſe; The effect is not the cauſe of its cauſe, 


yet nevertheleſs, the exiſtence of the effect, is eſ- 
| ſential to the exiſtence of its cauſe : for there can 
be no relation till both the ſubjects related do 
exiſt. Thus there cannot be a huſband, whilſt 
there is not a wife in exiſtence. A cauſe is un- 
doubtedly in order of nature, before its effect. but 
I contend, that cauſe and its related effect ſtrictly 
conceived, are coexiſtent as to time, in every 


caſe and inſtance of their eriſtenoe, or the exiſ- 


tence of either. | 
That every valuable change i in aAtual being, is 
the conſequent of an actual cauſe; and that va- 
luable abiding or enduring, as oppoſed to change, 
is the conſequent oſ an actual cauſe ; I account a 
firſt principle of intelligence: or a point aſſented 
to by every reaſonable being Ar underſtands 
the terms. | 
What is called a partial cauſe, 1s by its epithet 
confeſſed to be no cauſe, the total cauſe alone is 
a cauſe: This alſo is ſelf- evident, and ſuch para- 
doxical language ſhould be rejected by philoſo- 
phers. 
*. things in concurrence which are eſſential to 
e exiſtence of an effect is the cauſe : This alſo 
is ſelf-evident to all perſons who know what a 
cauſe and effect is. 
There cannot exiſt the part of a cauſe in a cer- 
| tam 


\ 
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tain reſpect, when a cauſe does not exiſt in the 
ſame reſpett. No one can doubt this axiom. F 

That a cauſe cannot exiſt to which there is no 
exiſting related effect, at the ſame - inſtant: and 
that an effect cannot exiſt to which there is no 
related cauſe exiſling at che ſame time; I account 
fully demonſtrable, ſince the denial of either is 
to aſſert, that relation may exiſt, and not exiſt, 

at the ſame time, and in the ſame refpett ; or that 
cauſe and effect are, and . are not, invariably re- 
lated; the impoſſibility of whickis ſelf-evident. 

If the foregoing repreſentation is juſt, we ſhall, 
in that caſe, find no plade for diſlinguiſhing any 
claſs'of- cauſes by the epithet free, and talking of 
them as acting or operating « daſcretionally- and 
occaſionally; ſince they: could: not be, betorsttheir 
operation and eſſiclency. W 115 

This axiom, that every effett has an ada 
cauſe, does not imply tha I/ or another many has 

faculties to difcover in all inſtances of cauſal ex- 
iſtence, or in any inſtance, the hole cauſe. 

Such limitation attends our knowledge, through 

ignorante of the inſenſible ſtrutture of matter, 

and the more inconceivable ſtructurè of our 

minds, that it is not amazing, if we ſhould not 
be able to ſay in any inſtance} what is the parti- 

cular induction in actual exiſtence, which con- 

ſtitutes a ſpecified cauſe, notwithſtanding in the 

general, I hope I have rightly ſuppoſed it to 

confiſt 1 in power, vperation and influence, in con- 

„„ ; crete 
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crete with the requiſite ſubjects. Our know- 
ledge of theſe objefts, is however juſt and valu- 
able in proportion as it agrees with them as actu- 
ally exiſting.” In matters of mere ſpeculation, 
and mathematics, where the nominal eſſence, as 
in the mind is the real eſſence, ability, capacity, 
and ſuitable circumſtances, with operation, influ- 
ence and efficiency are in conception what they 
are in actual exiſtence, that is, if they actually 
exiſt at all, for it may be doubted, whether an 
infinitely true line, circle or ſquare, ever exiſ- 
ted otherwiſe than as the object of a determinate 
conception. The active property of our notion 
of ſix, and paſſive property of our notion of 
fifty, in the ſuitable circumſtances of being 
preſent, and in contact in our minds, are ever at- 
tended with operation and influence to a change 
of idea: and to the effect fifty-ſix in conception. 
The angles of a triangle and two right angles 
brought together in conception, produce by ope- 
ration and influence, the idea of equality. | 
As various ſimples may go to a compound, and 
many ſmall ſums to an aggregate, which yet ad- 
mits of being again divided with different propor- 
tions and additional advantages to a preſent pur- 
pole ; ; fo, a cauſe ſeems to ami ok ſimilar treat- 
ment. Now if we reflect, that ability, capacity 
and opportunity, neceſſarily muſt have matter or 
mind, for its ſubject, and that every effect within 
our cognizance, is in the modification of eicher 
matter 
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matter or mind, I think we are naturally led to 
divide a cauſe into ſubjett, power, operation and 
influence. 

If I deviate in my uſe of words in this 85 
from their more common meaning, may I not hope 
to be forgiven, as I do it under an apprehenſion 
of following more ſtrictly the nature of things? 

The parts of a cauſe then may fir/t- be four in 
number, and, we will call them the ſubject part, 
the power part, tbe operation part, and the influ- 
ence part, reſpetting the relative effect. 

Firſt, the ſubject part, There are two ſubjects 
eſſential to every cauſe; the one the ſubjett of 
active property, the other, of paſſive property. 
Though popularly ſpeaking, through the poyerty 
of language, they, may be frequently, called one, 
as when a man or lis mind 1s conſidered the ſub. 
Jett ot both cauſe and effett :., yet ſpeaking with 
preciſion, there are two oppoſed objects, of, con- 
ception, the one the ſuhject of active property, 
the other of paſſive property in order to the ex- 
iſtence of cauſe and eſſect. 

Theſe ſubjetts may be either matter or mind; 
hence. cauſes may be diſtinguiſhed according to 
their ſubjects into material cauſes and mental 
cauſes, , Material cauſes then-are all thoſe ſecond 
cauſes which have for their ſubjects matter or 
body. Mental cauſes are all thoſe, the ſubjetts of 
which are mind and thoughts. — The ſubject part 
of a material cauſe is the matter or body poſſeſſed 
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. On Power. 
of active property, which actually operates, and 
alſo the matter or body poſſeſſed of paſſive pro- 
perty whereon the agent operated, or the material 
of which the thing is made or produced. The 
ſubject part of a mental cauſe is ſome thought or 
thoughts poſſeſſed of active property, which ac- 
tually operates; and ſome thought or thoughts 
poſſeſſed of paſſive property on which the former 
operated, or which becomes the ſubject of in- 
fluence. 

Secondly, Power comes next in order to con- 
ſideration as eſſential to a cauſe. Power, we 
have conſidered coexiſtent with, or the immediate 
reſult of ability, capacity, and opportunity. Now 
ability, capacity, and opportunity, are eſſential to 
the exiſtence of a caũſe, whether material or 
mental. 

In a material cauſe, ability in the agent, capa- 
city in the patient, and opportunity to both. 

In a mental cauſe, ability in thought under 
one modification; capacity in thought under 
another modification ; and opportunity to both. 
Or ability in a ſenſation, perception, conception, 
or notion; capacity in the mind and its thinking; 
with opportunity to both. | 
Some have conſidered what I call ſuitable cir- 
cumſtances, opportunity and occaſion, as itſelf a. 

ufs. This I conceive to be inconſiſtent ; they 
have farther added, it is that, which removes ob- 
ſtructions. But they ſeem to forget that remov- 


Ing 
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ing obſtructions, muſt. have a cauſe conſiſting of 


all that is requiſite to a cauſe. And that oppor- 


tunity 1s itſelf the partial cauſe, in that caſe, of 
opportunity. 

I grant, however, in regard of the effect, that 
when an intelligent being is remotely conſidered 
as concurring to the exiſtence of opportunity or 
occaſion, that although he be not the agent yet he 
truly ſuffers, admits or permits all efficiency 
which is conſequent of opportunity. 

Some on the other hand may tell me that time, 
place, poſition, junction, &c. are but circum- 
ſtances of events that come to paſs, and not eſſen- 
tial to the cauſes of theſe events, or of being as 
they are. As I am perſuaded ſuch language muſt 
ariſe from an inadequate notion of a cauſe, I muſt 
beg leave to recommend a reviewal of the ſubject, 
and to remind them that ſuitable circumſtances 
which compoſe opportunity and occaſion, are eſ- 
ſential to the exiſtence of power, and conſe- 
quently of every cauſe. Turn your thoughts to 
Alexander, Cæſar, or Cromwell, admit for the 
preſent their conqueſts were laudable. Without 
ſuitable circumſtances, power would not have 
exiſted, their ambitious aims would not have been 
gratified, or the revolutions which attended their 
endeavours effected. Had Charles the Twelfth, 
of Sweden, been in the circumſtances of Alex- 
ander, no doubt ſuch were his ambition and cou- 
rage, 
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68 On- Power. 
rage; that he would like him have conquered the 
known parts of the world. 

I am not diſpoſed to reſolve. all : ſecond cauſes 
into what ſome will call occaſional or inſtrumen- 
tal ones ;. yet-permit me to declare, that it is my 
fixed judgment, that all efficiency ſtrictly con- 
ceived, together with whatever is eſſential to it, 
depends, not only originally, but conſtantly, on 
the vital eſſence or ſpirit of God. 

Thirdly, The operation part. Operation has 
been already attended to, and ſome known opera- 
tions noticed, ſuch as cutting, ſcraping, building, 
diſtilling, brewing, purging, &c. reſpecting mat- 
ter, and comparing, abſtracting, generalizing, 
judging, reſpecting mind. It was obſerved, that 
numerous operations reſpetiing both matter and 
mind, do evidently exiſt of which we have no di- 
rect conception, and to ſome. of which we. have 
given no name. ot 

 Fourthly, The influence part. Influence. alſo 
has been attended to. The influence part of a 
cauſe, is the modes of the new, or the continued 
exiſtence, that is to ſay, abſtractly conceived, the 
effect. | 

The influence paxt of a material cauſe is the 
change in modes reſulting from the operation of 
matter on matter: And in caſe: of abiding and 
enduring, it is the continuation of former modes 
in oppoſition to exchange. In other words, the 
influence part of a material cauſe is the ſenſible 

corporal 
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corporal effect. The influence part of a mental 
cauſe reſpetts the new ideas or modifications ari- 
ſing in the object of contemplation, or the conti- 
nuation of the former aſſemblage in caſes of 
abiding and enduring. Or otherwife expreſſed, 
It is that which determinates the ſenſation, con- 


ception, idea, notion, or affection, as an effect, to | 


be this or that, and diſtinguiſhes it from every 
. _ elſe. 

So much for the firſt diviſicn of a cauſe, but, 

Secondly, A cauſe admits of a diviſion into two 
parts, namely, the active part, and the paſſive 
part. This diviſion is of great utility as being 
ſtrictly natural, and much conducive to facility of 
ſpeech. | 

The active part of a cauſe includes relative 
ability 1 in ſome object with the addition of attual 
operation and actual efficiency. 

The paſſive part of a cauſe, is the ſubject, its 
capacity, and the actual influence it ſuſtains. 
- ébefore ſaid, that material cauſes are thoſe 
which reſpect matter. I now add, That a mate- 
rial cauſe is that, which produces a ſenſible cor- 
poral effect, and that which produces its effect by 
a material virtue. I ſaid, that -nental cauſes are 
thoſe which reſpe& mind; I now add, that a 
mental cauſe is that which produces a real effett 
in mind, or it is that which affetts underſtand- 
ing, affeftion, or determination of mind. 

As two ſubjects of properties are eſſential to 

every 
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70 On Potter. 
every cauſe, and one may be material and the 
other mental, we may conſiſtently add mixed, as a 


third kind: of cauſes; Mixed cauſes, ate cauſes 


to which both matter and mind are eſſential. 
Theſe” are of two claſſes.” Firſt, Thoſe which 
reſpett bodily ſenfation; and ſeconaly, Thoſe 
. which regard the communication of motion by 
endeavour.” 

Of the firſt claſs, The fabjeRt 3 part is ſome ma- 
terikl objects, more particularly, an organ of ſen. 
. ſation; and an objet̃t of ſenſe; in reſpett of active 
property: And alſo the mind, in reſpect of 
paſſive property. The mind of a man, the ſubject 
of ſenſation and paſſion, through an organized 
body, on the organs of ſenſation of which the 
mind depends for the origin of thinking itfelf.— 
The power part implies ability in external ob- 


jects, the bodily organs of ſenſe; the nexyes and 


the inſtincts of the body. At alſo implies 'tapa- 
city in the mind to which alſo we rightly add op- 
portunity, without which no power in this reſpect 
canexiſt.— Of the operation part I can form no 
idea, but ſome have called it impreſſing. To the 
influence part we apply the terms ſeeing, hearing, 
ſmelling, taſting, and feeling, and in general per- 

ceiving. | | 
bee ſecond claſs' of mixed cauſes, or thoſe 
whith reſpett communication of motion, or reſt 
by endeavour of mind. The ſubjett part is the 
mind and its chinking: and alſo the body, more 
particularly 
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particularly the nerves and ſome, member ot it. 
— The power part involves ability in mind under 


the modification of endeavour capacity in the 
body and ſuitable circumſtances.— The opera- 
tion part I do not recollect has any name, nor can 
I form an idea of it. The influence part is actual 
motion, ceſſation, or reſt. 
An effect is the new exiſtence. Or it is that 
which is produced, done, or obtained. It has 
been, in my opinion, rightly held an axiom, That 
every.cauſe contains its effett, or that there is 
nothing in the effect, which was not in the cauſe. 
This axiom, ſeems fully exemplified in the former 
diviſions of a cauſe, for the influence part, con- 
ſidered as an actual exiſtence, is the effect. f 
The new exiſtence, or continued exiſtence, 
which we call effett, may be, popularly ſpeaking» 
either a mode or a ſubſtance.” When the opera- 
tion and influence 1s not reciprocal, of, and on 


«%, ww 


the ſubjects of a cauſe, the effect is conceived a 


mere mode ;—Thus whitenets of wax, in conſe- 


quence of the operation of the ſun. But when 
the operation and influence are reciprocal, we 
popularly conceive, and call the effect a new 
ſubſtance, — Thus in making or cauſing braſs, the 
calamin operates on the copper, and the copper 
on the calamin, the copper is influenced and ſo 
is the calamin;—Braſs, which is the effect, is a 
new ſubſtance, or more ſtrictly, a ſubſtance under 
a new modification ;—Thus alſo reſpecting pro- 
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72 On Power. 
pagation of the ſpecies, the fœtus is n 
and called a new ſubſtance. | | 

I obſerved reſpetting power, that when KEY 
back to its ſource and attributed to the eternal and 
infinite God, we have no place for the diſtinction 
of ability, capacity and ſuitable circumſtances as 
eſſential to divine power. So alſo we may re- 
mark concerning cauſe, common or ſecond cauſes, 
of which we have been treating. When theſe 
are carried back to the primary all- comprehend- 
ing, all- involving cauſe, and contemplated in the 
divine nature all the foregoing diviſions and diſ- 
tinctions of parts and ſpecies, we rightly con- 
ceive to loſe their exiſtence, being reſolved into 
the fulneſs and independence of the divine nature 
and efficiency. 

What is called negative cauſes will be con- 
ſidered in the fifth Section. 


— 


es 


F \ 
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SECTION IV. 


Of Neceſſity. 
— 


Tus word neceſſity, neceſſary, &c. is much 
uſed in popular language, as ſynonimous with 
need, needful, indigent. Thus when we have 
talked of the neceſſaries, conveniencies, and ſu- 
perfluities of life, or of our neceſſity, And this 

ſeems 
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ſeems generally the meaning of the words as 
uſed in our tranſlation of the holy ſcriptures. 
This is not the ſenſe in which I uſe it. To 
avoid ambiguity, to expreſs that conception, 1 
uſe the word need, needful, and other ſynoni- 
mies.— Again, the word neceſſity, is often uſed 
to expreſs the oppoſite to liberty; and ſynoni- 
mous with unavoidableneſs. Thus it ſeems uſed 
in 1 Cor. ix. 16. 2 Cor. ix. 7. But as the words 
conſtraint and reſtraint, do more ſpecially ex- 
. preſs this conception, I avail myſelf of chem, 
and in this caſe alſo avoid an ambigious uſe of 
the word neceſſity. I uſe the word neceſſity, 
ſo far as I can judge, in what has been accounted 
its philoſophical ſenſe. 

; Neceſſity, philoſophical neceſſity, in my ap. 
prehenſion, is that in the nature of objefts attu- 
ally exiſting which 1s the reaſon of certainty 
(the certainty of knowledge to any intelligent 
being) of their exiſtence, or the exiſtence of 
ſome other object. Or, neceſſity is an affettion 
of exiſtence, which belongs to objects, the denial 
of the exiſtence of which, - implies a contradic- 
tion. Muft be cannot but be—t is impoſſible but 
that it e be—or, it 25 impaſſible it ſhould be 
otherwiſe, all eſſentials, properties, and circumſtances 


taken into the account, are the proper expreſſions of 
neceſlity. 


I always mean by neceſſity, that by which 
whatſoever comes to pals cannot but come to 


x pals, 


1 On Power. 

paſs, all conſiderations taken into the account; 
and can come to pals in no other way or man- 
ner than it does, Now what is this when re- 
duced to its greateſt ſimplicity, but the power, 
or abſence of power, on which its exiſtence. de. 
pended ? I refer it to the conſideration of the 
reader, being ſatisſied for myſelf, that it is always 
power or its abſence we calb philoſophical neceſ- 
ſity. On power, or defect of power, every ob- 
| jet of finite exiſtence, depends for exiſtence, 
This firſt principle of intelligence cannot be 
ſhaken. To affirm that neither of theſe, as per- 
ceived, was the ground of certainty reſpetting 
ſome actually known and afhrmed exiſtence, 
is to affirm the contradiftion that the exiſtence 
was neceſſary and not neceſſary in the fame. 
reſpett. 

If we have here a juſt repreſentation, then the 
ſame thing to which we have given the name 
power, conceived in a different reſpect takes the 
name neceſſity: but power is not alone called 
neceſſity, for the abſence of power alſo takes that 
name. I think all will admit that neceſſity muſt 
be viewed differently, when applied to the exiſ- 
tence of light, from what it is when applied to 
darkneſs. It certainly differs reſpefting actual 


being g and nonemty. perfection and defect, not- 
withſtanding it is rightly conceived in either 


caſe, as that aſſection of exiſtence which. as per- 
ceived, is the reaſon or ground of certainty. Let 


us 


. Neceſſity tire amd indirecl. T5 
us then aan). grad neceſſity into divett: n in- 
duet 

Direct neceſfuy is power, with a certain iffer- 

A dag in che mind from a conſideration of 
power, oonſiſting in or deexiſting with the ab- 
ſolute nature and depending relative properties 
and circumſtances of things to conſtitute their 
own-exiſtence, or to produce the exiſtence of 
other things. Let direct neceſſuy be kept per- 
fettly diſtindt from certamty, I am perſuaded 
it conveys to our conception no ether objet 
than power. Direct neceſhty reſpects the exi- 
tence of things, poſitive beings, ſubjects and 
modes, eſſentials and properties. If power is 
direct neceſſiy, then fo certain as we are that 
all poſiti ve finite beings are cauſal in their exiſ- 
tence, fo certain we are al ſo that they are necęſ- 
ſary: OY, ET: to eviry 
Proper caule. Ih 
ladirect neceſſity is negation or abſence of 
power. And its objects are negations; privations, 
defefts, ſinkings of _ * from ex- 
cellence, &c. 

Indirett neceſhty, may receive ſore light from 
the doctrine of negative cauſes, or cauſes impro- 
perly ſo called. Both indirect neceſſity and a 
negative cauſe, agree in this reſpect, that they 

have no actual external being; but are mere con- 
ceptions of our minds: Whereas dirett or proper 
neceſſity, and direct or proper cauſes, may have 

G 2 | actual 


76 On Power. | . 
actual being external to our conception, yea, 
would have actual exiſtence reſpefting matter, if 
no human mind exiſted to have cognizance of 
them. Perhaps alſo, the negative quantities in 

algebra, conceived leſs than nothing _ aid our 
conception of indirect neceſſity. . | 
Things which certainly have been, are, or will 
be, but exiſt by a negative cauſe, and thoſe that 
exiſt by a poſitive or proper cauſe, are equally 
_ neceſſary in their exiſtence : although the former 
exiſt by indirect, and the latter by dire& neceſ- 
fity. Neceſlity, 1 think is applicable to every 
thing which hath exiſted, doth exiſt, or will in fu- 
turity exiſt; whether ſubſtance, or mode, aftion, 
or paſſion, poſitive being, or negation. In what 
- reſpett ſoever I find power, I alſo find neceſſity 
zn the ſame reſpeft : alſo where I diſcover the 
abſence of power, and any conſequent or conſe- 
quents of that abſence, I equally find neceſſity 
reſpecting the conlequent object or objects. 
Wherever there, is evident exiſtence either poſi- 
live or. negative, ſuch exiſtence depends on power 
or its abſence. Wherever there is evident exiſ- 
ntence either poſitive or negative, there is alſa ne- 


ceſſity, the exiſtence is neceſſary either with di- 


rect or indirect neceſſity. I think no propoſitions 


9 Lem certain truths 1 . 1 con- 
Ceived. 


9 Although many objecls are War ter ah [exiſt 
by mere indireft ee, Vet reſpecting che 


Sul 5 ſame 


Neceſfity rect u indirecł. 7 


ſame objects, we are the ſubjefts of Gretct neces- 
fity in regard to the exiſtence of theit notioiis in 
bur minds,” Their ideas; ſuch as they: ure, are 
powerfully preſent itr our minds. Indeed indirect 
neceffty and dirett frecefſſny as perceived, are 
equally a ground of knetet, and of 6thet men. 
tel exiſtence. ung 
Certtinty, is the Yefult of petctivell Watte 
Evidence has ability in matters of underſtanding, 
the mind has relative capacity, and in ſuitable cit- 
cumſtauces, the ripe fruit certainly is produced 
and exiſts. Or thus, Percelvlt evidence, is. an 
indubitable ſign of power. Trächs and fatts per- 
* ceived, or remembered, have ability, the mind ca. 
pacity, and in ſuitable citcumſtances, operation 
and influence proceed, certainty is enjoyet 'of 
exiſts. Let it not be forgotten, that objects exiſ- 
ting by indireft neteſtry, or the abfence of 
power, when conreived by the mind, chat con- 
ception has direct neceſſary exiſtence.Inſtances 
however are not wanting  reſpefting unnd any 
more than reſpecting matter of indirett neteſſity, 
fince every want, defect of excellence, non- exiſ- 
tence or privation of thought or in thinking is 
indirectly neceſfary. Yet the notion even of theſe 
when it exiſts in the mind, exiſts by direct necef- 
ſity : cannot exiſt without power reſpefting its 
exiſtence. So that our actual knowledge, ever 
valuable, is always ſtrictly and direftly neceſſary. 
Neceſſity refpefting the aſſent of our * is 
G 3 | not 
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not our certainty. of truth and fact: but it is that, 
in the nature of things which is eſſential to our 
Certainty.of it. It is that wherein; as perceived, 
lies the ground of the infallibility of the propoſi- 
tion Which affirms it. And, what is that but 
power? Truth is neceſſary: + Fafts are neceſſary. 
Intuitive knowledge, or its abſence, is alſo ne- 
ö ceſſary. Thus that John is not Thomas at the 
ſame time and in reſpect of a diſtinguiſhing name. 
Two and two make four. The, part is leſs than 
the whole, and the whole greater than a part. 

Wavying the diſpute whether, firſt principles of 
truth and intuitive truths, are the ſame thing. I 
may obſerve, that fir principles are ſelf-evident 
truths, or propoſitions, which can receive no addi- 
tional evidence from conſiderations foreign to 
them, Now all theſe firſt principles I account 
neceſſary, and to co-exiſt with power in every 
mind which underſtands and thinks of them. 

Some of theſe firſt principles, of great moment 
to ſound philoſophy, according to my eſtimation, 
may be thus arranged. 

1. The exiſtence of every thing of which I 
am conſcious.” . 

2. The thoughts of which 1 am conſcious, 
are the thoughts of a being; which I call myſe(f, 
my mind. my perſon.” 

3- ** Thoſe things did really — which I 
N remember. 

4. Our perſonal identity _ 1 exiſ- 

tence, 
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tence, as far back as we remember any thing dif- | 
tinftly.” 2 fit 

5. Thoſe things do really exiſt hind we 
diſtinctly perceive by our ſenſes, and have actual 
properties relative to the bodily * of ſen- 
ſation. 531 n 

6. Every thing that actually exiſteth has eſſen- 
tials, that is to ſay, what is eſſential to its conſti- 
tution, and which renders it diſtinct from every 
thing elſe, How far we can diſcover theſe eſ- 
ſentials has/nothing to do with this propoſition. 

7. We are the ſubjects of a that is to 
ſay, active properties. . 

8. We are the ſubjefts of capacities, that is to 
ſay, paſſive properties. | 

9g. Every man, and limited being, is in ſome 
circumſtances. | 

10. Operation and influence, good and bad, 

are eſſentially dependant on the properties and 
circumſtances 'of things, caſes of miracles ex- 
cepted. 
11. Every valuable change i in the created works 
ot God, reſults from the relative, active, and paſ- 
ſive properties and circumſtances of things; or 
from Divine interpoſition. | 
12. All declines or changes from excellence 
reſult from the abſence or reſtrainings of power 
in reſpect of preventing them. 

13. All valuable abiding or enduring in the 
created works of God, as oppoſed to change, re- 

. ſults 
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faults from er ee pelle proper- 
ties and circumſtances of things ; caſes of —_— 
interpolition excepted, = 
In scher words, Enduring or berveseber 
in any degree of excellence, ordinarily depends 
on the properties and circumſtances of dhe, 
21 in n caſes nme the 


14. t Wee deres of dominion over 
our ations botly of body arid of mind. | 

15. We are in a flate of united ſabjeion 
and dependance on another _ or on other 
beings. 

16. Thoſe properties A conſtitution which 
are mediums, by which we gets wrath * 
error, are not falkacious. — 

17. Another firſt principle relanttry t6 exif. 
tence is, That there is life and intelligence in our 
fellow men with whom we converſe.” 

18. © Another firſt principle I ke to be, 
That certain features of the countenance, ſounds 
of the voice, and geſtures of the body, indicate 
certain! thoughts and diſpoſitions of mind. 

19. Another firſt principle appears to me to 
be, That there is a certain regard due to hutan 
teſtimony in matters of fact, and even to human 
authotit/ in matters of opinion.” _ 

20. There are many events dependarit upon 
the will of man, in which there is a ſelf-evident 
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probability, greater or leſs, according to circum- 
ſtances.” 

21. In the phenomena of nature, ſimilar con- 
ſequences of ability, relative capacity, and oppor- 
tunity, will in futurity take place, to former con- 
ſequences of ſimilar ability, relative capacity, 
and opportunity. 

All theſe appear to me, ſelf-evident truths, and 
as thought on by me, to be, neceſſary knowledge, 
actually exiſting in my mind. 

Demonſtrable knowledge is alſo neceſſary. 
Thus that A. is equal to B. for C. is the mea- 
ſure of both. D. is not equal to E. for F. is the 
meaſure of D. but does not agree to E. 

Knowledge alſo on the evidence of report or 
hiſtory, which takes the name belief, is neceſſary. 
When we believe, we cannot help believing, I 
believe, and cannot but believe, that there is 3 
city in America called Philadelphia. I neceſſarily 
believe that ancient enen doth not exiſt at 
preſent. 

Exiſtence, mental exiſtence, is applicable to. 
every degree of aſſent to a propoſition. And 
every thing actually exiſting is neceflary, there- 
ſore every exiſtence of actual aſſent is neceſſary, 
cannot but be as it is, and cannot be, all circum- 
ſtauces conſidered, any otherwiſe. It is impoſ- 
fible, nature and circumſtance conſidered, that it 
ſhould be otherwiſe. Thus neceſſity is applica- 
ble to knowledge, faith, and opinion in us, for 


. theſe 
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thefe are e riglitly conceived, to exiſt 
in our minds. And all actual exiſtence is neceſ- 
ſary, that is, involves power, or its abſence, to be: 
And cannot be detached from coexiſtence with 
power, or its abſence, in that reſpeft. Neceſ- 
fity of operation or action, comes under the ſame 
definition as neceſſity of the exiſtence of things, 
' becauſe we as juſtly conceive operation and action 
to be things actually exiſting as we do any other 
modes, or even ſubſtances. | This remark applies 
to mental operation and action as well as material, 
for thinking, under any modification, is juſſty 
concei ved to be a thing exiſting; and neceſſity 
regards at all times the real dxiſtence of chings. 
Conceptions are real and actual exiſtences im the 
mind, and as fach muſt in every cafe be as they 
are, matures and eireurnſtanees taken into the ac- 
count, and cannot be otherwiſe. 
Phe word eſſential, is alſo expreſſtve of neceſ- 
ſity. This is eFential to that, may be rendered, 
this is neceſſary to that, or this is effective to that. 
But as the eſſences of material chings are to in 
| little more than merely nominal eſſences, and the 
effences of imaginary things are quite arbitrary, 
perhaps the term eſſential may be conſiſtently 
rei to mental matters, and thus is appliea- 
ble to what goes to make the idea of à ching what 
it is, or its definition te be true. Timber is eſſen- 
tial to a ſhip. Tallow or wax is effential to ean- 
w_ Workmanſhip'is eſſential to aClock. Evi. 
dence 
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dence is eſſential to knowledge. 
eſſential to an inference. In all theſe caſes, eſſen- 
tial may be exchanged for neceſſary, and the no- 
tion continued the ſame, with only a ſhade of 
difference, as immediately regarding the eſſence 


of things, whereas neceſſity has immediate reſpect 


to exiſtence. 


Indiſpenſible, requiſite, or as we ſometimeg; 


ſay, eſſentially requiſite, are alſo uſed reſpefting 
our thoughts, as ſynonimous with neceſſary. 

We have an adyerbial expreſſion of neceſſity, 
but this can be with equal effect expreſſed by the 
adverbs from power. We may ſay neceſſarily 
this, efficiently and effectively that. Thus, the 
concluſion of a ſyllogiſm is neceſſarily contained 
in, or flows from the premiſes, may be expreſſed, 
the concluſion of a ſyllogiſm effectively and effi- 
ciently is contained in, or flows from, the pre- 
miſes. The latter may not be ſo uſual in ſpeech: 
but do they not equally manifeſt that the exiſ- 
tence of the concluſion reſults from the power 
coexiſtent with the premiſes, as rightly under- 
ſtood, and that where this is not the caſe, though 
there be the appearance of a fyllogiſm, yet in rea- 


lity it is but a ſophuſm? 
Were it proper to anticipate a ſubject, which 


belongs to the future application, I might here 


remark, that neceſſity, proper dire& neceſſity, is 


rightly judged a primary attribute of God. His 
exiſtence and all other known or unknown attri- 


butes, 
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eternal being is God: 
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butes, his neceſſity excepted, as well as his opera- 
tions muſt be neceſſary, for the ſmalleſt deviation 
in this reſpect muſt deſtroy in our conception 


_ the-infinitude of divine excellency. That neceſ- 


ſity cannot be ſuperior to God as ſome have er- 
roneouſly conceived, is fully evident from the 


conſideration, that, apart from eternal, aftual, 


ſubſtantial exiſtence, neceſſity would be a non- 
entity, eternally a non-exiſtence; and this actual 
conſequently were there 
no God, neceſſity would be no more than an ab- 
ſtraft notion of our minds. 


Let us now proceed to ' furvey* ſundry objects, 
ſome of which are akin to pdver, and all of 


which have been more or lets Ne with 
it. 
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SECTION V. 


of Things akin to Power, and other Objefis which 
Aue been confounded with TIO; 


| Finsr. LIßEATV. Liberty is a ſpecies of op- 


portunity. It conſiſts in opportunity for concur- 
rence to certain conduR and its oppoſite, or certain 


eonduct and its negation as the inclination of the 


| ſubjeft of liberty ſhall be. Liberty thus differs 


from — in general, as ſingle and plural: 


ſince 
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ſince liberty ever involves opportunity for two 
objects, but with this peculiarity, that one of them 
only can be embraced. If this repreſentation is 
juſt, liberty conſiſts in opportunity for acting or 
operating. Thus a ball at the north fide of a 
room, twenty feet ſquare, has liberty to roll 
twenty feet to the ſouth, but is deprived of liberty 
for rolling twenty feet to the north. The aper- 
ture of the door gives liberty for the furniture 
and other objects to paſs. The window we 
liberty to the rays of light to enter by day, an 
to emerge from a candle by night. > hep a 
dyke, gives liberty for the water to ruſh through. 
The looſeneſs and flexibility of apparel, gives 
liberty or freedom for the motion of the limbs, — 
Thus alſo 1gnorance of the event gives liberty for 
an ox to be influenced by its leader or driver to 
go to the place of ſlaughter. Thus the filence of 
the holy ſcriptures reſpetting the final event of 
any future determinate individual of mankind, 
gives liberty or freedom tor the operation of their 
commands, intreaties and expoſtulations on the 
mind. And, thus probably, ſome exiſting igno- 
rance of ſuturity, gives liberty for even the angel 
Gabriel, to be influenced by the divine command. 
—The cage bounds the liberty of a bird, and a 
- priſon the liberty of a man. 

There is an hypotheſis that has of late FRY 
prevailed i in the world, which has been called by 
the ambiguous name of the free-will ſyſtem. 

F © This 
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This hypotheſis many learned men are very tena. 
cious of, and I think ſo bewildered in, that by 
force of habits ariſing from tracks of thought 
conſonant with their hypotheſis, they perſuade 
themſelves, and endeavour to perſuade others, 
into a belief, that, what to the more unprejudiced 
are viewed. as prejudices of infancy, of childhood, 
or ſavages, are actually firſt principles of common 
ſenſe and knowledge. One great end of the pub- 
lication of this Effay is expoſure of that hypothe- 
ſis to examination, and to ſhow, that it unli- 
mitedly fails of anſwering thoſe ends which its 
adherents ſuppoſe it to anſwer, yet which inſpire 
them with courage and confideſſcr in its promul- 
gation and defence. Theſe philoſophers ſay, 
Liberty is power—that in a moral agent, it is 
power over the determinations of his own will. 
As the diſcuſſion of human liberty naturally be- 
longs to the diſquiſition on human preference, 
Suffice it to ſay at preſent, that, in my beſt 
judgment, there is no juſt conception of liberty 
diverſe from its being, in all caſes whatſoever, 
a ſpecies of opportunity : and that opportunity is 
not power. 
Secondly, Poss IBILI T. Poſſibility expreſſes 
our conception of power under ſome condition. 
hus/your watch will go on condition you wind 
it up, or power will then exiſt N its 
going. 
nr. poſſible, and poſſibly, with always 
LE 


* 
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immediate reſpeR to our ſpeculation or ſpecula- 
tive knowledge; for though we ſometimes ſay a 
thing is poſſible or impoſſible in the nature of 
things; we always mean, according to our con- 
ception of the nature of things; that is to ſay, our 
conception of the eſſentials and properties of this, 
that, and the other thing. Poſlible, always requires 
for its exiſtence ſome mind in the eſtimation of 
which an aſſigned event is poſſible. Were there 
nb attually exiſting mind, there would be no 

| ſuch thing as poſſibility exiſting in the univerſe. 

The: obje& of poſſibility or poſlible, is always 
ſome event, which event is conceived as paſt, 
preſent, or future, or elſe in the abſolute, with- 
out regard to time. Thus it is poſſible, Adam 
was ſix feet high. It is poſſible my friend in 
America is aſleep. It is poſſible that water will 
freeze next Chriſtmas. day in London. And it 
is poſſible the moon is inhabited. | 

When there appears no evidence for or againſt 
the exiſtence of an event, we account it, and 
ſay it is poſſible, or merely poſſible, All things 
which do not involve. abſurdity, we. admit 
poſſible. to exiſt, becauſe God can mediately or 
immediately effect it, or has dominion ne to 
effect it. 

When there appears evidence. * an event, 
we admit it either probable or certain. In this 
caſe we conſider poſſibility involved in proba- 
bility and certainty, yet do not conceive it merely 
'L _ 7 poſſible. 
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poſſible. What is certain is probable : but what 


is probable may not be certain. What is probable 
1s poſſible ; but what is poſſible may not be pro- 


+ bable. A greater degree of aſſent alſo involves a 


leſſer: but a leffer degree of aſſent does not in- 
volve a greater. | K Sonmage 
It might have been it may beit can be, are 
the common expreſſions of poſſibility. 
Events, which are neither certain nor probable, 
muſt be conceived either poſſible or impoſſible. 


Events, uncertain and improbable in view of the 


party, are the objects of mere poſſibility and im- 
poſſibility. In this reſpett poſſible or mere poſ- 
fibility cannot be applied to God, for all events 


are to him certain, and there is no ſuch thing as 


merely poſſible or even probable unto God. 

Poſſibility ſeems to have been ſometimes con- 
founded with dominion. Thus we have ſaid, It 
is poſſible for a man to cleave wood: or this, and 
that, is impoſſible for a man to do: but that all 
thiugs are poſſible unto God. That it was pol- 


ſible unto God to have made our bodies triangu- 


lar: and poſſibſe unto him to create a thouſand 
worlds he has not created and will never create. 
This repreſentation does not diſagree with the 
original of the word, for Etymologiſts ſay, 


Poſſible is of poſſibilis Latin, of pgſum, to be able 


to effect. There ſhould not however be an un- 


due attachment to the original meaning of words, 


for as diſcoveries are tarried forward in philo- 
| OE ſophy, 
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ſophy, de terms muſt be invented, or old ones 
applied in a various ſenſe, both which may ſome- 
times be done conſonant with wiſdom and pru- 
\ dence. The caſes above are clearly referable tu 
dominion, which we are next to attend. Strictly 
ſpeaking there is no ſuch thing as poſſible, merely 
poſſible in the eſtimate of God. Whatever God 
does not incline to, i is in his view, Rrictly im- 
poſſible he ſhould ineſine to, at an aſſigned time. 
Every thing which exiſteth in his works of crea- 
tion, at a given time, could never be viewed as 
merely poſſible by the” Deity. And whatever 
does not exiſt at a given time, was always known 
to be impoſſible by the Deity. There is no ſuch 
thing as merely poſſible or merely probable as a 
modification in the knowledge of God. Mere 
poſſibilities and mere probabilities, belong to the 
knowledge of limited intelligences. We rightly | 
ſay, It is poſſible a mountain of gold exiſts, or 
will Tome time exiſt : Or that à river of oil may 
be. Theſe ideas we can aftualty unite without 
inconſiſtency. We know that God can do any 
thing which does not involve abſurdity, or in 
other words, that his dominion is unbounded, and 
that nothing but the volition and ſiut of the Al- 
mighty is wanting to the exiſtence of power, 
operation, influence, and efficiency, in reſpet᷑t of 
the actual exiſtence of ſuch an event. But 
there ĩs evident abſurdity in the fuppoſition, that 
an event in the conception of the deity is Viewed 

1 by 
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by the deity.in reſpe&t of its actual exiſtence as 
merely poſſible. The abſurdity is evident not 
only by refering the caſe to the propoſition, what- 
ſoever is, is, and cannot be otherwiſe, but alſo as 
refered to direft neceſſity, that is power in reſpect 
of the aftually eriging eſſentials and properties 
of things. 

Again, Poſſibility and pollible, 3 to have 
been confounded with power. To conceive that 
poſhbility is power, is very erroneous and abſurd, - 
I have ſaid, that poſſibility expreſſes our concep- 
tion of power ſuſpended on ſome condition. 


The truth is, that without actual exiſtence of 


two things, one of which has ability, and the 
other a related capacity, and in ſuitable circum- 
ſtances, there cannot be power in an aſſigned 
reſpect. There may be two things really exiſ- 
ting, one of which has ability, and another a re- 
lated capacity, add to them ſuitable circumſtances, 
then power would exiſt : but if theſe circum- 
ſtances are abſent, there is no power in an aſ- 
ſigned reſpect exiſting, and conſequent opera- 
tion, influence, and efficiency cannot exiſt. We 
can only ſay, efficiency was, is, or will be poſ- 
lible, ſuppoſing the ſuitable circumſtances ſhall 
exiſt, do exiſt, or had exiſted, —Poſſtbility reſpects 
2 of the real exiſtence of things ſo 
related, that in ſuitable circumſtances, power, 
operation, influence, and efficiency would be the 
conſequent + but rejpeciye of whether theſe 

{uitable 
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ſuitable circumſtances exiſt or not. Or elſe it 


 relpetts the real exiſtence of the circumſtances, 


without reſpect to whether the things circum» 
ſtanced, have relative ability and capacity, or 
not: In the former caſe, a ſound horſe can, that 
is, his natural ſtrength and capacity of the road, 
render it poſſible for him to travel forty miles 
per day. But here is no reſpett to the neceſſary 
circumſtances of his maſter's inclination, and 
actually taking the horſe out of the ſtable, ſad- 
dling, or putting it in harneſs, &c. Without 
which no power and efficiency can exiſt in that 


reſpect. This knife will cut ivory, or its con- 


ſtitution and ſharpneſs related to the hardneſs of 
the ivory is ſuch as renders it poſſible that it 
ſhould cut ivory: But here is no reſpect to the 
inclination of man and his hand to employ it, 
without whach power and efficiency in this 
reſpett cannot exiſt. In the latter caſe, It is 
poſſible to learn Latin of Mr. a good 
maſter, and who is diſpoſed to teach it, but here 
is no reſpe& to the ability of the learner, who 
may be without acumen and memory related to 
the difficulties and burthen of that language. 
Conſequently power and efficiency in that reſpe& 
cannot exiſt. This view of poſſibility ſeems 
neareſt akin to our view of power, but is, I ap- 
prebend, evidently diverſe from it, and diverſe 
from our conception of it, as I have . 
to ſhow. 


Poſſibility 


- 
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Poſſibility is applicable to. paſt, preſent, and 
future mental exiſtence, and to mental exiſtence, 
irreſpective of either > both reſpecting our on 
minds, and the minds of other perſons. It is 
equally applicable to the conceived. exiſtence of 
events which have for their ſubjett, matter, and 
thoſe which have for their ſubje&, und. Reſ- 
petting my own. mind, It is poſſible that I volun- 
tarily did a certain thing, for inſtanee, climbed up 
on a table, or voluntarily ſaid a certain ching; 
when I was two years old : but which 1 have not 
the leaſt remembrance of: Alt is poſſible, | that I 
now retain ſome erroneous judgments, or that in 
ſome points I am miſtaken :—It is poſſible, that 
in futurity I may ſee ſome of my preſent miſtakes, 
and voluntarily acknowledge my blunders :—l 
hold it poſſible, that my dubious propoſitions are 
true. For inſtances of mental exiſtence which 
I eſteem, but poſſible reſpefting other perfons 
take the following. I fix on a determinate object. 
I conceive it poſſible that he once loved a perſon, 
he has evidently at preſent no love unto : — In my 
view it is poſſible, that he now loves à certain 
female :—And I hold it poſſible, that he may 
live to hate the perſon he now ardently loves: 
And ot events with indefinite time, I conceive 
it poſſible, that he is of a good natural temper. 
Power is eſſential to the exiſtence of our aſſent 
to every mental propoſition we aſſent to, whether 
the aſſent be opinion, belief, or knowledge. It 
follows 
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follows that certainty is the higheſt elevation 
from mere poſſibility. Of intuitive propoſitions 
and firſt principles we ſay their negation is im- 
poſfible. But deſcending only to demonſtrative 
points, we admit poſſibility of miſtaking, and im- 
prove that ſentiment by adding up large accounts 
more than once, and by re-attending the proof of 
momentous matters. 

Thirdly, Dominion, or Sovereignty. We 
have conſidered power as coexiſtent with, or the 
eſſential reſult of ability, capacity, and ſuitable 
circumſtances : But we have frequent occaſion 
for expreſſing them ſeparately. Thus we ſay, 
my ability, my capacity, and by courteſy, my cir- 
cumſtances. Thus alfo, the ability of this thing, 
the capacity of that thing, and the circumſtances 
of the other thing. 

We alfo frequently take them i in couples, thus, 
abllity with ſuitable circumſtances, and capacity 
with ſnitable circumſtances. To the former, 
namely, ability and ſuitable circumſtances, con- 
ceived without reſpeft to preſent operation, we 
have aſſigned it I miſtake; not, the name Domi- 
nion, and ſay by courteſy, my dominion, your 


dominion, and the dominion of this, and of that. 


To the latter, namely, capacity and ſuitable cir- 
cumſtances, we give the denomination, ſubjection. 
And humble ourſelves to ſay my ſubjection, our 
ae and that this is ſubject to that. 
Dominion and 83 are relative terms. 
They 
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They lead our thoughts to two beings, or object; 
of coneeption, one of which is in a ſtate of do- 
minion reſpetting the other, whilſt the other is in 
a ſtate of ſubjection in reſpe& of that which has 
dominion. Dominion, expreſſes the advantage 
one being has for influencing another, Subjec- 
tion, denotes paſſweneſs to the _ that has do- 
minion. 

In all b of actual operation we aſeribe 
dominion, to the object which has active property, 
over the object which has related paſſive property. 
We aſcribe dominion to our minds over all 
actings and forbearings reſpefting which we con- 
ceive ourſelves at liberty. 

We alſo aſcribe dominion to ourſelves over al 
objects expoſed to the conſequences of our aftu- 
ally forbearing or afting, for which we are at li- 

berty. | 
The joining abilities of ſeveral perſons or 
_ things makes an aggregate of ability and with the 
addition of a junction of ſuitable circumſtances, 
an aggregate of dominion.—The joining capaci- 
ties alſo make an aggregate of capacity, and with 
the addition of joined opportunities an aggregate 
bol ſubjeftion. The government of united Rates 
is an inſtance of the former; and the people at 
large under any government are an inſtance of the 
latter. 

Dominion ſeems to make a more near approach 
to Porn than either ability, capacity, or ſuitable 

_ » circumſtances 
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circumſtances alone: But it is not power: For 
if we reflect, power does not immediately depend 
for its exiſtence on power: But both dominion 
and ſubjeftion depend for their very exiſtence 
immediately on power. Even the dominion of 
God immediately depends on ever-exiſting power. 
Again, Without ſubjection in exiſtence, there can 
be no actually exiſting dominion, Were there 
no ſubjeRs, no creatures, the dominion of God 
could not exiſt. Yet in that caſe his eternal 
power or neceſſity would exiſt. | 

Dominion is either immediate or mediate. 
Thus our minds influence our bodies immediately ; 
but influence other objects mediately, or through 
their medium. 

Dominion 18 greater or leſs, according to the 
degree of advantage, one being has for influencing 
another. Thus our minds have greater advan- 
tage for influencing our hands than for mlluencing 
our bowels. | 

Dominion common, or dominion among us, is 
but a ſubjected dominion, it being derived from 
God, and held only according to his pleaſure. 
The dominion of God is infinite in every poſſible 
reſpett, but the dominion among creatures, how- 
ever exalted, is finite or limited. 

Fourthly, AUTHORITY, ſeems to have been 
confounded with power. Authority is a con- 
ception effentially related to that of author. Both 
author and nhbority, in origin and exiſtence 
involve 


invol ve power, but are not themſelves power. 
Authority I take to be, primarily, dominion, or 
ſovereignty, in reſpect of ſuaſive government, 
neceſſarily reſulting from being the Creator or 
author of the governed; conſequently belongs to 
God only, and is diſtin from his power. 
But we are more converſant with ſubordinate 
authority, ſuch as that of parents in reſpe& of 
children, maſters in reſpect of ſervants, and civil 
government of nations. Power ſeems to have 
been confounded with civil government or the 
policy of a ſtate when it has been called, an or- 
derly power conſtituted for the public good: and 
as uſed by our tranſlators of the epiſtle to the 
Romans, 13th chapter, Let every ſoul be ſub- 
Jett unto the higher powers: For there is no 


Power but of God: The powers that be, are or- 


dained of God.” But for reaſons before named, 
a civil government is not power; to which I add, 


That power reſpefts an actual change, or actual 


enduring, in oppoſition to change, and not a mere 
junction of active property, and opportunity, by 
courteſy called ours, to which immediate opera- 
tion is not eſſential. Again, Power cannot li- 
terally be attributed to a creature, a man, or ſet 
of men, ſince neither, nor all of them involve in 


their nature active and paſſive related property 


with opportunity reſpecting any particular change, 
or enduring, as oppoſed to change. But civil 
authority may be aſcribed to a man, or ſet of 

| men. 
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men-. Authority then is not Heer, Vit a 15 
of domim on 
The very notiom of a cant) este the 
conception of mingling or joining cares and ad- 
ventares, hopes and fears, in a word, "intereſts ſor 
the atłainment of a greater good, and ae tz 
more evil than could be rationally expected Hr 
detached individüals. The joining abilities makes 
a weight of ability, and conjunction of fuitable 
circumſtances compoſe a larger field of Opportu- 
nity * © whether the ruling and depending. that is, 
the exethtive part ĩs equally veſted" in all, gle. 
gated to a certain deſcription, or to a fingle 
individual. I conceive that the majority of a 
people have right in equity to appoint their go- T4, 
vernors; and that, ſo far as the appointment is 
valuable, it is delegation of authority by the 
Deity through theſe inſtruments. —Huiman power, 
in my judgment, ſtrittly ſpeaking, is human non- 
ſenſe. Power belongeth unto God, and not 'to 
men, nor to any other dependent being. We 
may talk of human properties, abilities, and ca- 
pacities, with confiſtency: but cannot without 
error and inconſiſtency aſcribe power to man. 
Power, unbounded power is the attribute of God. 
From him as a fountain, the ſtream of power flows 
among the various orders of creatures in ample 
channels. Now if diſpoſed to carry on the al- 
legory, it is eaſy to conceive various reſervoirs, 
kay: or ſmaller ſatipned on the lreamet powe 
I appo! 
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appoin · ed by the Creator and Preſerver. of the . 
world. Such 1 ſuppoſe good ſovereigns and ſe- 
nators, judges and magiſtrates, for all theſe in their 
higheſt attributes, can be rationally no more, at 
moſt, than reſervoirs on the channel of power. 
iſſuing from the all-involving, all-copyredending - 
fountain 
Fifthly, Miaur. Srazuern, n or 
POTENCY. This is not power, yet has been 
frequently confounded with it. Strength is evi. 
dently a mode af active property or ability. And 
it is uſually predicated of the ſubjeR of proper- 5 
ties, the parts of that ſubjett and of the ꝓroperties 
themſelves. Thus we ſay a mighty man, à man 
of ſtrong intelletts, and a man of ſtrong paſſions, 
a ſtrong arm, a ſtrong perception, ſtrength of 
memory, and ſtrength of reaſon, ng ef body 
and ſtrength of mind. ker tet od 
Might or ftrength, like ability fel, always 
relates to ſome object. We aſk, Ability for what? 
Strength, for what ? As aftive properties always 
relate to either abiding, enduring, or changes ; ſo 
does ſtrength. A houſe built on a rock, of ſtrong 
materials and on a ſtrong conſtruction, abides, and 
endures the rain and tempeſt. A ſtrong wind 
may eminently oceur to wafting a ſhip on the 
, to grinding much corn in the mill, 
which are chapges in matter, By muſcular 
ſtrength a porter 1 a load, and a pugiliſt 
knocks down his . Might, is as requi- 
| lite 
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ſite for bearing the fatigues of the campaign, as 
for ſubduing the enemy. Strength, is as indiſ- 
ages" reſpecting a porter who bears a burden, 
as reſpefting a pugiliſt, who knocks down his 
antagoniſt. And might is equally requiſite in . 
| reſpett of reaſoning, and ſtrength, in reſpett of 
judging AIs ability does not require, like power. 
that its object ſhould be good in order to its 
actual exiſtence, ſo neither does irength. Strength 
is as indiſpenſible to incorrigibleneſs as to forti- 
tude—to thruſt the dagger of the aſſaſſin as to lift 
up the brother who falls; ; and is as really predi- 
cable of apoſtate ſpirits, as of the holy e Who 
: excel i in might. 
Sttength is oppoſed to weakneſs, yet not as 
its contrary, for wherever active property exiſts it 
exiſts with ſome degree of ſtrength, but theſe 
terms are uſed comparatively. Thus we lay a 
firong horſe, that i is, ſtrong when compared with 
another leſs ſtrong, which. we call weak. 
I ̃ be ſtrength of creatures is derived and de- 
pendent, but the ſtrength of God is underived 
and independent. The ſtrength of finite beings is 
finite or limited ſtrength : But the ſtrength of 
che Deity infinite and unlimited; God is al- 
mighty, omnipotent, or infinite in ſtrength. | 
We may alſo remark, that ſtrength is not inap- 
plicable to the ſubjett of paſſive property, for 
without ſome degree of ſtrengih no paſſive pro- 
perty can exiſt : but ſtrength does not go to the 
I 2 paſſive 
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| paſſive property fe The perfotion of relative 
paſf we property is better expreſſed by great and 
mall. Thus wax and plaſter of Paris have a 
great or excellent a" property relative to 
taking 3 an impreſſion from a ſea}; clay, bas a leſ- 
ſer capacity; and ſand a ſmaller capacity. in the 
f lame reſpect. r ttt 
This notion as s ſometimes capreſiſed, by che ad. 
jective powerful. Thus a powerful king, a pow 
erſul weſt wind, and a powerful reſolution, have 
g been uſed as ſynonimous with a mighty King, a 
ſtrong wind, and a ſtrong reſolution, which latter 
expreſſions are much preferable. SIR; Fe 


+ 1 


Sixthly, The modifications of mere vegetative 

life are ſometimes called powers. Thus we have 

P heard of the powers of roſemary, of age, and of 

W d Alſo their conſequent, growth, nou- 

 riſhment; formation, c. Modifications hkewiſe 

- of mere animal life, as eating, drinking, ſwallow- 

0 digeſting, ſleeping, waking, moving, are 

ſometimes called powers. But neither of theſe 

- are called y that name with greater propriety 

than che properties would be of merely inanimate 

© things, ſuch as dry timber, diamonds, and metals. 

The modifications of mind, or rather, mental 

abilities for thinking under various modifications, 

have been called powers. And in general, the 
| intellectual and active powers of man. Thus we | 
have been uſed to fay,,. the underſtanding, the | 
will, and the affetions, are powers of mind. But ; 

. | „ me 
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the ability of the mind to underſtand, to will, or to 
be impaſſioned, is not.power. Thele properties, 
und all conſequent modifications of thinking, can- 
not be called powers in any other ſenſe, or with 
greater propriety, than the various inſtruments in 
mechanics are called powers, known by the names, 
the lever, poolly, wheel, ſcrew, wedge, and in- 
clined plane. Both claſſes may concur to the 
exiſtence of power in a certain reſpect, but are 
not themſelves power. Theſe mediums in me- 
chanics, without the actual exiſtence are no more 
than abſtrat conceptions, and with actual exiſ- 
tence without paſſive property in ſome other 
object to be lifted, driven, drawn, &c. and in 
ſuitable circumſtances, do not conſtitute, or con- 
vey to us the notion of power. And thus reſ- 
pefting the mind, were there no bodily organs 
of ſenſe, or no external or internal ſenſible ob- 
jets, the eſſential property in mind would 
avail nothing in reſpect of perception, for power 
in reſpett of perception could not exiſt, and con- 
ſequently neither could operation, influence, or 
efficiency in reſpect ot perception. Were there 
no ſenſation and no conſciouſneſs, there could be 
no notion of human thought or thinking, for. all 
our notions of this claſs are obtained by reflec- 
tions on our conſciouſneſs of Gs under the 
ſeveral modifications. 
I have heard alſo of the n name e habitual power, 
and the power of habit. This in all inſtances 
13 | that 
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that have occurred within my notice, I think 
ſhould be called habitual facility, habitual ability, 
and habitual ſtrength. Habit is a facility, or 
aptitude, acquired by repetition of action. Faci- 
lity may exiſt, which does not depend on a re- 
petition of acts. Thus, The apoſtles by an effu- 
ſion of the Holy Spirit, ſpake numerous lan- 
guages with facility, which is uſually attained by 
repetition of efforts: But this facility was not a 
habit, or habitual. To talk of infuſed habits is 
indefenſible. As we have no conception of 
ation but thinking and motion, we conſequently 
have no notion of habit reſpetting any other ob- 
jefts. We experiment the eaſe and aptitude of 
running through a train of thoughts, which we 
have ſtarted and ſeveral times repeated. Thus 
alſo we obſerve, or experiment, with what faci- 
lity a muſician plays a flute without reflection on 
the motion of his fingers, through a repetition of 
aktion, at firſt not leſs difficult than the former. 
Habit is not power, yet eminently concurs to 
its exiſtence in numerous inſtances and ſpecies of 
efficiency. By habit of hand I write. Habit ot 
hand is eſſential to the ability of writing. Ability 
in me, capacity in what I write with, and in what 
I write on, with time, place, and other ſuitable 
circumſtances, are eſſential to power in reſpett of 
writing —Ability increaſes by habit, for ſuſtain- 
ing a burden. The man in the fable, who daily 
litted has calf, is wag to have done it by habitual 


ſtrength, 


- 
* 
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ſtrength, and ſtrength acquired by exerciſe, with 
as great eaſe when it became an ox, as the firſt 
morning. We conceive capacity in the burden, 
ability in the man, with ſuitable circumſtances to 
be eſſential to pow in reſpe& of bearing 'a 
burden. un 10 | 

| Seventhly, TENDENCY, or Disrosiriox TO 
AN END. This in its common acceptation ſeems 
an abſtrat conception akin io that of Power. 
Tendency is aſcribed to. either detached active pro- 
perty, detached paſſive property, or detached op- 
portunity, in a certain reſpect. Ability in an 
object has tendency, capacity, has tendency and 
ſuitable circumſtances have alſo tendency reſ- 
pecting propoſed, operation and influence. Thus 
a good oration tendeth to perſuade, —An irritable 
conſtitution tendeth to be affected. and the cir- 
cumſtances of attention and reflection, have ten- 
dency to advance our knowledge. 

Tendency is a mode eſſentially related unto 
ſubject and end. There is no tendency without 
a ſubject that tends, and there is no tendency 
where there is no end to that tendency. Appe- 
tite in an animal may be conceived a ſubject of 
tendency, and the ends to which it tends are pre- 
ſervation of the individual and propagation of the 
ſpecies. 

The end of a tendency 1s a diſtin inen inn 
from the end propoſed of any effort of an intelli- 
gent being. The end of a tendency 1 is immutable, 

but 
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but the end propoſed by a finite intelligent beisg | 
may be accompliſhed or defeated. The end of a 
tendency may be the ſame object which is the end 
of an intelligent being, or it may be diverſe: 
Thus in the former caſe, the end of induſtry, 
| and the end of an induſtrious man, may be 
wealth: in the latter caſe; the end propoſed by 
Haman in eretting a gallows fifty cubits high, 
vas the death of Mordecaĩ, but the end of the 
tendency was Haman being hung on it himſelf, 
which he never propoſed as an end. 
A juſt notion of tendency is of importance to a 
juſt notion of power, which is the ſubjett of this 
Eſſay; For I conceive that ability, capacity, and 
ſuitable circumſtances are eſſential to the exiſ- 
tence of power; but that as power 1s eſſentially 
related to value and excellence, theſe may exiſt 
in one reſpe& without the exiſtence of power; 
and perception of their tendency alone diſtin- 
guiſhes them, as connected or not connefted with 
power. Ability, capacity, and circumſtances, 
| which tend to valuable influence, do unlimitedly 
involve power ; but ability, capacity, and cir- 
cumſtances which have tendency to evil influ- 
_ ence, do not involve power, but unlimitedly mark 
its abſence, reſpetting prevention of their rs 


tion and influence. - 
There is alſo a conception of tendency which is 


no otherwiſe related to that of power than as its 
2 for tendency is alſo conceived, con- 
netted 
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nected with the abſence of power. Thus fleſh 
tends to putrefaction, beer and wine to become 
acid in conſequence of Au 3 of. wech to 

| preſerve them. 114899 } T1 IHR 
_ » Ergphthly,, NEGATIVE 4 STR] * Negative 
Cauſes are,” ſtriftlys:ſpeaking; no cauſes at all. 
What is moſt ſtrictly called a negative cauſe con- 
ſiſts, if 1 may ſo term it, in the negation of 
power, operation, and influence: and its effect is 
ſome negation in conſequence of that negation of 
power, operation, and influence. Some ſeem to 
aſcribe power to negative cauſes. The abſence 
of the ſun 1s ſaid to produce darkneſs. Ignorance 
and error to have baleful productions. Perhaps 
this language will be apologized for, as rhetorical 
tropes: or as a ground of our conception of ne- 

gative cauſes being what it is, yet as applied to the 
nature of things in actual exiſtence, I conceive it 
irrational and abſurd. There is, truly under- 

ſtood, no notion of power conveyed by either of 
the forementioned expreſſions: for according to 
the degree ot negation, ſo is the removal from 
power; and conſequently from cauſal influence. 

In reſpett of the propoſition, the ſun's abſence 
cauſeth darkneſs, we may remark, that the abi- 
lity is in the ſun, and in ſuitable circumſtances it 
enlightens objects which have capacity to be en- 
lightened: When its beams are obſtrutted in any 
way, defect, want of light takes place, or enſues 
reſpecting the ſaid objects. Suppoſe the ſun to- 
| | tally 
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tally een. power is in chat reſpeſt gone 
With it, and is in reſpect of former enlightened 


objects, a nonentity, what we call darkneſs re- 
mains. Darkneſs, however remote from power, 

_  , , yet ſeems eſſential) to our conception of ſpace, 
| ſuch as it is, without actual exiſtence, or a void 
in the nature of things, mere nihility reſpefting 
ſubſtance.— As to the other inſtance, knowledge 
tounded on truth or fact, coexiſts in its poſſeſſion 
with power in that reſpeft. But ſuppoſe the ſub- 
. jet of this knowledge to exchange a part thereof 
- for what is unſound, or not founded on truth and 
fact, then bis knowledge being partial, or judg- 
ment erroneous: Will not the eſſential power 
retire in proportionate degree? Suppoſe another 
perſon totally ignorant of all the truths the for- 
mer had knowledge of. Doth his ignorance con- 
vey any notion of exiſting power in that reſpeRt ? 
Doth it not give the full notion of want, defekt, 
non-entity, and conſequent non-exiſtence of 
power? Energy certainly coexiſts with truth and 
knowledge. Error, or partial truth, is accom- 
panied with deficiency of energy: and abſolute 
ignorance excludes all energy in reſpett of the 

knowledge to which it is oppoſeu. 

Some philoſophers ſeem to conceive that every 
being, once raiſed to any degree of excellence, 
requires an equal operation on it to reduce it to 
its former ſtate, to that which raiſed it to that 
degree of excellence, They ſeem to owe this 

| opinion 
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to unwarrantably applying the. laws of 
motion to all caſes of decline. It is granted, tha, 
a body put in mation requires. an equal opera - 
tion to top it, to that which imparted n; but I 
cannot by that law account for all declines from 
excellence. I conceive that all. generated things, 
for inſtance, are raiſed by power and operation to 
a ſtate ol perfection greater or leſs, after which 
they decline in proportion to the gradual or mor 
ſudden withdrawment of power and operation in 
reſpeſt of ſuſtaining them. The; creature was 
made ſubjeR to vanity.” In the ſcale of value 
and excellence in kind, a clod of earth gives pre- 
cedency to a; vegetable, and à vegetable to an 
animal. Foper raiſes a vegetable or animal from 
an inanimate ſtate to maturity, power ſuſtains it 
in ma 9g and its abſence occaſions its decline 
imacy again. As are the reſtrainings of ß 
* ſo is the exiſtence of negative cauſes. A 
man dies through old age, I think we rationally 
attribute it to the reſtrainings of conſerving power 
—a negative cauſe which involves the abſence of 
power, operation, and influence in that reſpeft. 

The reſtrainings of power in all caſes of decline 
are as the limitation of abilities, capacities, and 
circumſtances are. Every one who reflects, muſt 
know that our knowledge is limited, that our 
memory is limited, that our appetites are limited, 
that our paſſions are limited : And of our bodies, 
that our ſtrength is limited, as well as every fa- 

475 X culty 
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| culty of body; at a certain period we all decline 
and gradually periſh in old age} when accidental 
ſickneſs ot external eabamity- do not fforten our 
years: And that v dnſetiuenuſy we ure in numerous 
reſpebts epd lo Me reſult: of negative cauſes. 

A negative kauſe isl eatiſe (if it may be ſo 
called) to Which tlie abfenee of power is eſſential. 
Negative cauſes are of tiro claſſes. Firſt, Such 
as exclude power, ability, operation. and inſlu- 
ence. And ſecondly,” Such as merely exclude 
power, but not ability, operation, nor à poſitive 
conſequent. The firſt clafs takes in all neceſſary 
- antecedents of negative conſequents, as decays, 
declines, ſuch as withering, rotting,” periſhing, 
diſſolution. This claſs we have already attended, 
and I hope it is evident to the reader that every 
change does not immediately depend on power, 
nor even on ability to produce it. The ſecond 
claſs takes in all | thoſe neceſſary antecedents 
which have poſitive W 3 SN of a bad nature, 
This claſs we now attend. 

The abſence of power is always tel to a 
negative cauſe, but not always the abſence of 
operation and influence, for theſe depend for 

| WN on ability, related capacity, and circum- 

ſtances ſuitable to operation and influence: but 

always on. ability, capacity, and circum- 

ſtances ſuitable to valuable operation and in- 

fluence, with which alone we conſidered power 
eſſentially connected: And thus a negative cauſe 


may 
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may have a poſitive conſequent. We read of te 
working or operating of Satan, and of the work- 
ers of iniquity, and of evil works, which cer- 
tainly depend . eſſentially on the reſtrainings of 
power in reſpett of their prevention. | 
This kind of negative cauſes, though they ex · 
clude power, yet do not exclude active and paſ- 
ſive property. A highwayman ſnaps his piſtol 
which wounds his prey. Here we conceive 
ability in his mind, capacity in his hand—ability 
in his hand, capacity in the piſtol—ability in the 
piſtol, capacity in the powder—ability in the 
powder, capacity in the ball ability in the ball, 
capacity in the ſufferer. Nor does this claſs of 
negative cauſes exclude circumſtances adequate. 
to the baneful operation and influence. The 
poor gentleman is actually wounded, _ 
Baneful operation and baneful influence are 
not excluded theſe cauſes. A man dies through 
a peſtilence in prime of life. I think we rightly 
attribute this death to a negative cauſe, notwith- 
landing the active property and active operation 
of baneful vapour, the paſſive property of the 
man, and the actual influence he ſuſtains, for, 
power was abſent in reſpett* of abiding and en- 
during.—A watch is by accident in ſalt water, 
which penetrates the caſes and quite deſtroys its. 
works in reſpett of their end. I think this change 
muſt not be aſcribed to power, but to, its abſence 
reſpecting ſecuring the water from the ſteel paris, 
_ notwithſtanding 
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SB we muſt admit the aftive pro- 
perty, operation, and influence of the falt water. 
No advance of excellence is effected, not even a 
continuance of excellence effefled ; but inſtead 
thereof, a falling back equal degrees from the 
preceding ſtate to thoſe poſitive degrees which 
raiſed the watch from crude matter to its per- 
feftion. A failure in circumſtances occaſioned” 
the abſence of power in reſpect of its preſerva- 
tion. A lady fitting by the fire, an unperceived 
flame takes her clothes and ſhe is burnt to death, 
The event is evil, we rationally look for the ne- 
gation of power on which it depended, and find 


defect in the linen dreſs in reſpe& of reſiſting 


fire, and defect in the lady in reſpett of watchful. 
neſs, the conſequent abſence of power in reſpect 
of preventing the fatal accident. Yet we ra- 
tionally admit ability in the flame, capacity in the 
linen—ability i in the burning clothes, and capa- 
city in the perſon; Operation of the fire, and the 
influence of being burnt. The decay of a beam 
occafions the houſe to fall—the roof falling in 
kills a man.—The rottenneſs of the beam we 
do not afcribe to power, but to the abſence of 
power in reſpett of - preſerving it ſound, The 
cauſe then of killing the man is a negative cauſe, 

et we conceive ability in the falling ſtone, capa- 
city in the man, opportunity for their contatt, 
operation of the ſtone, and influence on the man, 
w-Thus alfo, ordinatily, luſt generates war war 


* 
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amine and famine peſtilence: at every ſtep is 
a negative cauſe, that includes bad en and 
influence. 
Ik power is eſſentially related to fi" 0 
then every effe& of this claſs of negative cauſes 
is of the nature we call evil, and every kind of 
evil muſt neceſſarily be the effect of a negative 
cauſe. Hence, reſpecting every known evil 
event, we rationally enquire for the eſſential ab- 
ſence of power. Yet of numerous events that 
take place, ſuch is our unavoidable ignorance 
that we are frequently unable to judge whether 
they are on the whole evil or good, hence cannot 
decide whether they owe their exiſtence to a po- 
ſitive, or elſe to a negative cauſe : but we may 
remark that theſe cales are, for the greater pant, 
reſpetting objects concerning which the invefli- 
gation is of ſmall, or of no importance. 

Power, being ſomething of which wc can form 
no ſenſible or ſpiritual idea; and can conceive of 
no otherwiſe then as certainly exiſting, determi- 


nate objects and circumſtances admitted; and re- 


.quiring labour, much labour of mind, to make it 
the ſubje& of meditation; we need not wonder 
that mankind have confounded it with kindred 
notions in che paſt inſtances ; nor even that tliey 
have conlounded its notion with others which are 


bot its ſhadow, in this, ang the foowing in 


ſtances. 
Nintiily, FoxTun: NE, CHANCE, and Conti. 
K 2 ; GENCE, 
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GENCE, have been by the ſuperſtitious in all 
ages regarded as names of a kind of power, and 
even idols have been erected to Fortune, which I 
do not wonder at, conſidering the circumſtances 
of the heathen world: but am aſtoniſhed that a 
modern philoſopher ſhould tell us, which is a 


fact, however ridiculous, that Power and ne- 
ceſlity are oppoſites.” 


Contingence is a conception oppoſed to that of 
neceſſity. Some ſuppoſe ſuch a thing actually 
to exiſt ; they think there are objefts which may 
or may not exiſt notwithſtanding all eſſentials, 
properties, and circumſtances of things are taken 
into the account. 

If direft neceſſity is power: Power cannot 
have for its object a poſitive being and its nega- 
tion, or its contrary, at the ſame time and in the 
ſame reſpet. To affirm it would be to affirm ab- 
ſurdity, therefore contingence is excluded from 
all poſitive exiſtence. —Again, If indirect neceſ- 
ſity is negation of power, then that negation can- 
not have for its object ſome negation and its re- 
lated poſitive, or contrary negation, at the ſame 
time and in the ſame reſpett; therefore contin- 
gence is alſo abſolutely removed from all nega- 
tive exiſtence. Again, If neceſſity is that in the 
nature of objetts actually exiſting, which is the 
J of certainty reſpecting their own exiſ- 
tence, or the exiſtence of ſome other thing; then 
I may argue from the infinite knowledge of God 

to 
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to the impoſſibility of contingence. If all things 
are known to God, then all. actual abiding, en- 
during, and changes are truly neceſſary if they 
depend on a poſitive cauſe are directly neceſſary 
if on a negative cauſe, are indirefMly neceſſary: 
But God l is infinite in knowledge: therefore the 
ſaid objects are neceſſary; and if * | 
cannot be contingent. 

If neceſſity is fully involved in the idea of 
eternal paſt exiſlence of ſubſtance, it follows, 
chat there is no eternal paſt exiſtence of ſubſtance, 
or elſe that contingence, as oppoſed to necellity, 
can-exiſt.no where, except as a chimera in the 
mind of a man, I mean, cannot actually exiſt at 
all. That there is actual exiſtence of ſub- 
ſtance I think every man is intuitively certain; 
and that every man may demonſtrate that ſub- 
ſtantial exiſtence has been from eternity, 1 con- 
ſequently conclude, there can be no ſuch thing as 
contingence actually exiſting : And that fortune, 
tack, and chance, conceived as oppoſing neceſ- 
fity, are the trinity of the fool, who ſays in us 
heart there is no God. 

Since all finite exiſtences depend on power to 
effect, and power to prevent; and ſince power is 
in my judgment, direct neceſſity, it follows, that 
m my judgment, there is no ſuch thing conceiv- 
able as a ſubſtance or mode, whoſe future exiſ- 
tence is, in its on nature, : contingent. . Neither 
has there ever been, nor is there now, exiſtence 

* K 3 ; al 
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of an event which 1 can aſcribe to contingency. 
The phraſes, contengent in the nature of things; 
and contingent in its own nature, J reprobate as an 
abuſe of ſpeech, a name to a eee an eter- 
hy non-exiſtence. 

The doctrine of contingent EAdenee ene; to 
me the greateſt violation of . my ever 
inſulted common ſenſe. Aro 2 

Though I cannot admit, for a moment, the idea 
of contingence reſpełting the exiſtence of matter 
or of mind, a thought, or modification of a 
thought ; yet I can conceive that finite intelli- 


gs gent beings are often uncertain of what will ext 


at ſome propoſed time in the world, or in any 
aſſigned mind. If any by contingence, mean 
uncertain to them, I then grant, that in this ſenſe, 
actions of mind and motions of matter, may be in 
their exiſtence contingent. I ſometimes wiſh to 
perſuade myſelf, that writers and ſpeakers of pe- 
netration, never uſe it in any other ſenſe. Un- 
certainty or contingence, thus uſed, is but a ſhade 
different, if I may ſo expreſs it, from poſſibility. 
I may ſay it is poſſible an iſland may ariſe out of 
the atlantic ocean, ſo large as England: or I may 
expreſs nearly the ſame conception by adding, 
the exiſtence or non-exiſtence of ſuch an event in 
futurity is uncertain to me. Whether next 
Chtiſtmas· day ſhall be fine or cloudy is to me 
uncertain, and either is poſſible. What ſide up- 
ward the die ſhall fall, . what ticket ſhall be 


10 | drawn 
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drawn from the wheel, are alſo uncertain to finite 
intelligences. I could tolerate the ſubſtitution ot 
contingent for uncertain! in theſe inſtances, for 
words are arbitrary ſigns, and ſo the meaning is 
obvious we cannot lawfully complain. 

Be this as it may reſpetting contingence, it 
fertns fully evident that chance is ſometimes uſed 
as ſynonymous with uncertainty, or at leaſt as 
* a'term by which we expreſs our ignorance of 
the cauſe of any thing, for when we ſay any 
thing comes by chance, we do not mean, that it 


had noother cauſe, but only that we do not know 


the true cauſe which produced it, or interpoſed in 
ſuch a manner as to make that fall out which was 
not expected. We attribute ſome events to 
chance; becauſe we know only the remote cauſe 
which muſt produce ſome one event of a number; 
but know not the more immediate cauſe which 
determines a particular event of that number in 
preference to the others.” Near akin to chance, 
according to this conception of it, is accident: 
which we'uſe to expreſs ſomething that comes to 
paſs in the courſe of things, not owing'to our de- 
ſign, and unforeſeen by us. 

Chance is alſo uſed rationally to expreſs the 
degrees of probability or improbability of uncer- 
tain exiſtence, and is conſidered greater or leſs 
according to the number of chances by which it 
may happen or fail. We may alſo call chance 
the meaſure of uncertainty, and conceive it ſome- 


times 
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times to enlarge, at other times to leſſen; as 

when we ſay, it is a greater chanxe if it doth hap- 
pen, than if it doth not. At other times we 
ſeem to ſuppoſe chance to be an invariable ex- 
preſſion of a degree of uncertainty. Thus it is 
ive chances to one that the die falls leſs than ſix, 
and an equal chance, or a chance of one to one, 
chat a piece of coin falls head. The doctrine 
of chances has furniſhed a field of demonſtrative 
reaſoning of great extent, although the events 
about which this reaſoning is employed, be not 
certain but probable. In the mathematical rea- 
ſonings about chances, the concluſion demon- 
ſtrated, is not, that ſuch an event ſhall happen, 
chut that the probability of its happening bears 
ſuch a ratio to the poſſibility of its failing; and 
this concluſion is neceſſary upon the ſuppoſitions 
on which it is grounded. 

From the repreſentation of contingence and 
chance, I think it is evident, that contingence has 
nothing to do with power, ſo far from it that it 
ſeems in its conception removed much farther 
from it than the mere negation or non-exiſtence 
of power; and that chance in its beſt acceptation 
cannot otherwiſe be related to power than as it 


© lege of an approach towards the exiſtence of 
_ of evidence NY an uncertain 
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SECTION VI. 
Obections and Replies. 


| D O not know that any perſon will raiſe 
ſuch objections to my thoughts on power as 1 


am going to ſtate : but as I can conceive of none 
more likely to be raiſed by prejudiced people» 
who cannot pay due attention to any thing which 
jars with their former habits of thinking ; I ſhall 
propoſe them and reply. | | 
Firſt Obje&ion. An objeftor ſlates thus, I 
have hitherto Judged power to be a quality, and 
conſiſtent therewuth al ſo conſidered the ſubject of 
this quality to be a cauſe, and that this is the true 
notion of cauſe: conſequently if I have been 
right you are wrong, 'Suffer me to en. a 
reply. h | 
That power may exiſt Ae the exiſtence of 
ſubſtantial being is admitted to be a wrong con- 
ception, yet I do not judge power to be a qua- 
lity. I judge power, conſidered as a ſubject of 


ontology, to be an affection of being, and therein 


to agree with duration and immenſity, cauſe and 


' effeft : but cannot admit power, or either of the 


others, to be a quality of being. All qualities 
are Faden ol being, but all affections of being 


are 
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are not qualities. Power is not, in my appre- 
henſion, a quality of any individual being, no 
not of God himſelf, notwichſtanding, he is the 
only being to whom, with philoſophical preci- 
ſion, power can be attributed. 

Any quality, and every quality of any and every 
individual being involves dependence on power 
in reſpett of its exiſtence, enduring, and continu- 
ance : But thoſe qualities, or any of them, are 
not the power on which they eſſentially depend. 
Any and every quality we intuitively judge to 
depend for exiſtence, abiding, and enduring, on 
power, and with equal evidence, judge they can- 
not be the thing which their exiſtence, abiding, and 
[enduring eſſentially involve, as. an object of de- 
pendence. Every attribute of the bleſſed God, 
power excepted, involves power reſpecting exiſ- 
tence, enduring, and continuance: but theſe ather 
attributes are not His power. 

Again, Every good quality immediately depends 

on power for its exiſtence : but power does not 
_ ammediately depend on power, but on ability, ca- 
Pacity, and ſuitable circumſtances, and but re- 
anotely on the power on which the ability, capa- 

city, and ſuztable circumſtances depend. 

Again, Examine a quality in reſpect * pro- 

7. —— 
and endure; but although it abide and endure to 
-<ternity, it produces no valuable change. Ope- 
ration and influence are eſſential to a valuable 
change · 
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change. No quality is eſſentially connefted with 
immediate operation: but power is eſſentially 
connefted with immediate operation: therefore 
no quality is power. Power is effentially con- 
nected with actual influence ; but no quality is 
eſſentially connefted with aftual influence, 
therefore no quality is power. 

The objettor ſeems to owe this opinion to his- 
confounding power with active property, which 
is à quality. I grant that he has undoubted 
right to call aftive property, power, if he pleaſes ; 
but if he gives it the attributes of power, his no- 
tion is but a chimera, and its promulgation con- 
fuſing to other people: he may alſo call the ſub- 
Jett of active property a cauſe; but if he gives 

it the attributes of cauſe, I think him highly cen- 
ſarable. . 

This notion of power ſeems that of children by! 
and ſavages, but, I think, is not the general no- 
tion of thiſe wis ate mch exercifed in think- 
ing. We contemplate immenſity or infinite 
ſpace, and know that it actually exiſts. We con- 
template infinite duration and know that it exiſts, 
that eternity paſt has been, and that eternity to 
come muſt be. We reflect on this knowledge in 
us, and enquire for the reaſons of it, and know 
that it does not depend on immenſity nor eternity, 
but on a third object which we call operation, 
On ſtarting the thought, we know that the ori- 
gin, _ the enduring, of every actually exiſting 

valuable, 
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valuable, but finite, thing eſſentially depends on 
operation of ſome. other thing, or of the thing it. 
ſelf; and can demonſtrate that the operation of a 
being cannot be eſſential to its on origin, al- 
though it may be to its enduring. Purſuing it 
further, we aſk, What is the reaſon of operation? 
And we find this operation is the eſſential reſult 
of a fourth thing, which, found or not found, we 
agree to call power. We look about and en- 
quire for. power in the object that operates, and 
find active property. Some I find reſt here, and 
conſider active property and power to be the 
ſame thing. The more diſcerning who reſt here, 
have invented various ſubſtitutes, like the cycles 
and epicycles of Ptolemy, to help their hypo- 
theſis, ſuch as contingence and allodial liberty, 
which their inferiors readily lay hold of. Some 
other philoſophers. do not reſt. here, but purſue 


the enquiry, and find, that in order to the opera- 


tion of the ſubjett of active property, there muſt 
be a related paſſive property in ſome other being 
on which it operates, or that no operation will 
ever take place. If the enquirer reſts here, he 
will conceive of power, whatever it be, as co- 
exiſting with active property and related paſſive 
property, or perhaps, go into the erroneous 


notion of active and paſlive power, Bur if the 


iſcovery is purſued, we find that ſuitable cir- 
cumſtances of the two ſubjects of properties 


muſt alſo exiſt before operation can exiſt, Ar- 


rived 


\ 
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rived at this point, turning every way, I find, for 
myſelf, I can go no further as to the reaſon of 
operation, and am fully convinced, that power, 
though I cannot ſee, or hear, or form an idea of 
it, coexiſts with active property, a related paſſive 
property and ſuitable circumſtances of their ſub- 
jets: or in other words, ability, e and 
opportunity. 

I have ſaid the more to this point, becauſe a 
reſpectable, a very reſpectable writer now living. 
has avowed this opinion, that power is a quality, 


but which I conceive to be an 1 8885 remote 


from truth and reaſon. 

Second Objettion. An objedtor is of opinion, 
that matter cannot be the ſubject of active pro- 
perty, or, that active property can only have 
mind for its ſubject.— That if we ſurvey changes 
in matter, they ſeem dependent only on a transfer 
of paſſion, and have nothing to do with activity. 
One moving body by moving another, loſes ſo 
much of its motion as is imparted to that other. 
But that, in reſpett of mind, we find by expe- 
rience, that barely by a thought we can move 
ſome parts of our bodies which were before at 
reſt.— That in fine, he cannot find any place for 
cauſes among merely material things, and that in 
his opinion, cauſes can only be mental or exiſt in 
mind only. 

In reply to ſuch an objettor, I grant to him, 
that all motions require a mover, which muſt 
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primarily or originally be mind. This mind it 
the ſupreme being. I grant alſo, that all cauſes 
muſt centre in him, who is the eternal ſource, or 
admitter, of all modifications and changes of exiſ- 
tence: But I wiſh it to be noticed, that I have not 
treated of the firſt cauſe, but of ſecond or com- 
mon cauſes, cauſes which are within our daily 
cognizance. 

Now reſpeRiing our bodies and minds, fo far is 
it from evident, that changes in matter primarily 
originate in mind, that the reverſe ſeems attually 
the fact: for were there no motion in matter we 
have no degree of evidence that there could be 
thought in human minds. I grant, that children 
and ſavages, it ſhewn the time meaſurer, called a 
watch, would be apt to admit there 1s ſome little 
demon within that keeps it going: But this is 
another caſe in which I muſt diſſent from the 
judgment of ſome philoſophers, ſince I cannot 
admit this judgment of children and of ſavages to 
be a firſt principle of knowledge : But do ac- 
count 1t a mere prejudice of infancy, 'and of the 
ignorant. Perhaps the original ſtamina of in- 
tellectual life might be imparted to a pebble: But 
as by its conſtitution it has no organ of ſenſe, it 
could not be a conſcious being. Give it ſome 
known organ of ſenſe: Yet if it had no internal 

ion, and was affected by no external motion, I 
cannot think, recurring to the known laws of the 
* that ſenſation or * could oy 

, An 
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And if there is no perception there can be no 
conſciouſneſs : If there is no conſciouſneſs, there 
can be no reflection, nor abſtraction: In a word, 
no knowledge, no thought at all. 

As to his notion, that changes in matter do de- 
pend on a mere transfer of paſſion. I obſerve, 
that in my opinion, the objettor confounds in 
conception, not only his notion of power with 
that of property and dominion, but alſo with ve- 
locity, and ſo is led into further miſtakes. Velo- 
city is the name, by which I call the ability of 
motion, or of a moving body: Or it is the active 
property of a body in motion. The ball which 
by motion obeys the ſtroke of a billiard ſtick, 
may loſe a part or the whole of its velocity, by 
meeting with a ball of ſuitable weight lying in its 
way, to which it imparts it: but it cannot loſe 
any degree of its dominion, circumſtances con- 
ſidered ; for the aggregate of dominion or active 
property and opportunity, muſt be eſtimated not 
merely by its velocity, but by every other circum- 
ſtance. If with a certain velocity we ſuppoſe a 
ball ſo circumſtanced, that it would run ten feet 
and not liable in its direction to be intercepted by 
another ball: We may then ſay it has dominion 
ſufficient to run ten feet. But if it is ſo circum- 
ſtanced, that it ſhall meet another ball at three 
feet diſtance, the velocity as before, we now eſti- 
mate its dominion according to what length it can 
roll, and what power would attend its action on 
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the other ball, from their relative ſizes, and the 


manner of their hitting, whether the conſequence 


in fact, is, communication of motion to the other 
ball, the reſt of both balls, or a recoil of itſelf, 


according to the known laws of impulſe. Abi- 


lity of a moving body, or velocity, is a mode of 
a mode, at leaſt depends for its exiſtence on the 
exiſtence of another mode, conſequently, velo- 
city can exiſt no longer than its primary mode 
motion. Operation and influence, are dependent 
on velocity, yet there may be velocity when there 
is no power, operation, influence, and efficiency, 
in regard of communicating motion to another 
ſubject. | 

Probably the objector would do well to reflect, 
that he has no more a direct conception of the 
primary operation of mind -on the body, than he 
has of the operation, impulſe, attraftion, gravita- 
tion, or elaſticity on matter, reſpetting motion or 
reſt. In all theſe caſes, the idea is but an idea of 
abſtrattion. Thought, is not eſſential to the 
beginning of motion of bodies, within our notice, 
under the laws of motion eſtabliſhed by the di- 
vine mind. For does not gravitation begin as 


well as continue the motion of a body whoſe 


ſupport is removed? Does not elaſticity begin 


and continue the motion of a watch? Does not 


a magnet concur by attraction to the motion of 
particles of ſteel, which placed within the ſphere 
of its dominion, fly towards it ? The evident 
concurrence 
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concurrence of mind, to the beginning or con- 
tinuing motion in caſes, in which we find by ex- 
perience, that barely by a thought of our minds, 
we move the parts of our bodies which were be- 
fore at reſt, appears to me to afford no nearer ap- 
proach to a direct conception of power, opera- 
tion, influence, and efficiency, in their eſſence, 
than gravity when it produces motion. A. ball 
rolls down my deſk and falls to the ground: be- 
gins to roll on the inclined plane by a force de- 
pendent on gravity, and falls alſo by the ſame 
principle. In both caſes, the mind ſeems utterly 
| incompetent to a direct conception of the inter. 
vening operation and influence. Perhaps our ig- 
norance of the inſenſible particles and qualities 
of body, occaſions our entire 1gnorance of the 
operation and influence, to which matter, in theſe 
caſes, eſſentially concurs. * 

ThirdObjettion. Suppoſe another * ſhould 
doubt on the other hand, the exiſtence of mental 
cauſes, and be inclined to diſpute mental effi- 
ciency. Suppoſe he ſhould tell us that reaſons 
have no weight as incitives, but what we pleaſe 
to give them. That we are deceived when we 
imagine, that ſome objects as conceived are eſſen- 
tial to the exiſtence of paſſion : that motives are 
but counſellors ; and that rewards and puniſh- 
ments, commands, intreaties, expoſtulations, and 
other inſtruments of government, have neither 
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ability, operation, nor influence, when preſented 
to the mind, and conceived by it. 

In reply, permit me to declare, that in my 
opinion, ability and operation in mental matters, 
that is, the efficient part of a mental canſe, as 
really exiſts and may be as ſally proved, as the 
exiſtence of ability and operation in matter, con- 
ſtituting the efficient part of a phyſical cauſe. 

By the medium obſervation, we have, I mean 
all have, a notion, yea cannot exclude the notion 
of ability and operation, when a ſignal puts an 
army in motion. The fame thing is evident, 
when ſight of alms moves a beggar to our doors. 
In all ſimilar caſes, we obſerve, that the effects 
produced in men by objects preſented to their 
perception, are as conſtant, uniform, and certain, 
as the motion of a watch on winding up the 
ſpring. But by obſervation on others, we 
cannot trace power through any intermediate 
ſtages of human intelle&, or perceive any thing 
of its operation, till it again makes its appear- 
ance, by the man's external motion, of ſome ſort 
or other : The paſſions and purpoſe, often appear 
involuntary in the countenance.——There is 
certainly no man who has lived any time in the 
= but is by his obſervations praftically con- 

mced, has attained conviction on thouſands of 
experiments, and every day acts on ſuch con- 
viction, that commands, invitations, promiſes, 
and threatenings, have ability, and conſequently 
= in 
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in ſuitable circumſtances have influence: 'nay, in 
ſome caſes, is next to certain, when well ac- 
quainted with the party, or his circumſtances, of 
what will be the effect of mental cauſes, previous 1 
to their exiſtence and influence on an individual. 1 
Even in general caſes, no man doubts but mer- ; ly 
chandize will be fold when the full price 1s | | 
offered. Alms will be accepted by the ſoliciting | 
neceſſitous. A loan will be accepted in certain | 
circumſtances. Ruth iii. 18, The man will not 10 
be in reſt, until he has finiſhed the thing this (Wt 

| 
| 


day.” 

Although common ſenſe, in my apprehenſion, It 
muſt infallibly ſecure an aſſent in thoſe unpre- | 
judiced by zeal for a ſyſtem, yet I readily grant 
that many ſeem as ignorant of what paſſes in the 
mind of the party, between his perception of the 
object and his ſhewing viſible ſigns, as another is, | 
of the operation of a coffee mill, from its receiving | ö 
the coffee to its diſcharging it in powder. Or as i 
another perſon is, of the maintaining force of a | 
watch, as imparting motion to all the wheels. 
But as in theſe caſes all readily admit, that the 
intelligent know in the firſt inſtance, whether the 
effect is produced by ſcraping, cutting, filing, or 
bruiſing, and in the latter inſtance, can trace ope- 
ration and influence, from wheel to wheel, till its 
laſt effect: Why ſhould it be difficult to ſuppoſe, 
that thoſe exerciſed in reflection on what paſſes in 

„their 
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their minds, may trace influence, if not operation, 
through ſeveral modifications of thinking ? 

Although by obſervation alone, we can have no 
conception of the various ſtates of another per- 
ſon's modified thinking, or thoughts, between his 
evident perceiving, and conſequent acting or for- 
bearing: yet as taught by a large induction of 
experimental reflections, we conceive, and that 
even habitually, of ability in thought under one 
modification, and its operation, in and on the 
mind in reſpect of thought, under another modi- 
fication : And thus giving birth to a new ability 
and conſequent operation, until action or refrain- 
ing claims our obſervation :—So that to gain any 
conception of what paſſes in the interim, we muſt 
reflect on what we feel within ourſelves in ſimilar 
ſituations: fcr from all experiments made, we 
find no reaſon but to conclude, that as in water 
and in the glaſs, face anſwers to face, ſo doth the 
heart of man to man. Prov. xxvii. 19. 

Much knowledge of mind may be gained by 
many reflections. I ſay, without heſitation, that 
an unlettered ploughman, who is accuſtomed to 
refleftion on what he 1s conſcious of, knows more 
of cauſal efficiency, reſpetting changes in his own 
mind, than one perſon in an hundred does, of 
the various agency and efficiency of a compli- 
cated machine for any one purpoſe: ſuch, for in- 
ſtance, as the ſtocking loom; tapeſtry and carpet 
looms; water engine or ſteam engine, I do not 
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ſay, he is able to talk pertinently of mental op. 


| rations. 
If the objeftor ſhould further alledge, that men- 


tal mediums, ſuch as rewards, puniſhmentsg of- 
fers, &c. do not always ſucceed, the effect deſired 
is not always produced.—Granted, but thus it 1s 
alſo even in mechanical matters, Witneſs the 
many experiments yearly, but unſucceſsfully 
made, and why, but becauſe there was not a 
happy conjunction of unknown properties, with 


ſuch properties as were known? I doubt not 


but the ploughman, juſt refered to, was able to 
diſcover more of what prevented, when his ad- 
dreſſes to a neigbouring nymph were not ac- 
cepted, and in many other mental caſes, than one 
perſon in a thouſand can of the cauſe of his watch 
ſtopping. 

In my apprehenſion, mental cauſes are cauſes 
in as proper a ſenſe as any cauſes whatſoever, 
they have as real an operation, and are as truly 
the gr ound and reaſon of an event coming to 
paſs. I have ſaid ſo much on this ſubject, becauſe 
many men ſeem to forget, or affett to forget, that 
there is any other operation or influence in the 
world, but under the laws of matter, which they 
ſeem to apprehend they can univerſally form con- 
ceptions >}: 

I would remind objectors. that the laws of 
; thinking, are in a great meaſure known, and actu- 
ally applied to practice. Do not writers of no- 
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vels and plays owe their ability to pleaſe, to that 
knowledge? And thus alſo, orators of every 
claſs who are ſkilled in perſuaſion ? 

Does not the gameſter owe the perfeftion of 
his dexterity at cards, draſts, and ſome other 
games, to knowledge of the conſequences of 
ability, capacity, and of changing circumſtances 
on the thoughts of his opponent ? 

And reſpecting evil operation, Does the poli- 
tician plan and execute his manœuvres for raiſing 
inſurrections in an oppoſing country without aſ- 
ſuming knowledge of the laws of mental effi. 
ciency ? 

Let theſe obſervations ſuffice for the preſent, a 
more particular attention to theſe points, belongs 
to the ſecond ſubjett of this Eſſay, which we pre- 
ſently enter on. Suffer me in this place to add 
There are laws or rules of the operations of the 
mind; there alſo laws of the operations which 
exiſt in the material ſyſtem; and as the latter 
are the ultimate concluſions, which the human 
faculties can ſometimes reach in the philoſophy 
of bodies, ſo the former are frequently the ulti- 
mate concluſions we can reach in the philoſophy 
of minds. 

In the operations of the wind, as well as 
. thoſe of bodies, we muſt often be ſatisfied x 
knowing, that certain things are connetted, and 
invariably follow one another, without being able 


to diſcover the chain that goes between them.” 
Such 
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Such conneftions, as diſcovered, furniſh us ſo 
many rules or laws of operation and influence : 
„and when we ſay, that one thing produces ano- 
ther by a law of nature, this ſignifies no more, 
but that one thing which we call in popular lan- 
guage the cauſe, is conſtantly and invariably fol- 
lowed by another, which we call the effect; and 
that we know not how they are connected.“ 


Concluſion, 


To conclude. Let me obſerve, that although 
| I were to grant that we have not intuitive, or 
even demonſtrative evidence of the actual exiſ- 
tence of external things, and muſt content our- 
ſelves with merely probable evidence: Yet exiſ- 
tence, actual exiſtence ſuppoſed and admitted for 
ſake of argument, when our conceptions of its 
objects are generalized, we then reaſon with de- 
monſtrative evidence, concerning the abſtract 
conceptions. | 3 
Thus granting the actual exiſtence of power, 
and that ability, capacity, and opportunity are eſ- 
ſential to its exiſtence: We generalize power, 
ability, capacity, and opportunity, and having 
them conſequently in abſtraft conception, we 
demonſtrate from intuitive principles, as concern- 
ing other metaphyſical ſubjects, various truths 
concerning them. For inſtance, that if a con- 
junction of the three are eſſential to power, the 
conjunction of only two of them will be inade- 
| | | quate 
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quate to power: Or again, that the exiſtence of 
only one, will be inadequate to power in any caſe 
whatſoever. And thus alſo, that if ability, capa- 
city, and opportunity, are eſſential to power, that 
which does not coexiſt with theſe, or immediately 
depend on theſe, or immediately reſult from theſe, 
cannot be power. 

Theſe demonſtrations are of importance to our 
argument, when we find mere ability, mere ca- 
pacity, or mere opportunity held up as power.— 

* Alſo when might or ſtrength, which is a mode of 
ability, is aſſerted to be power. —Alſo, when do- 
minion, which is a conjunction of ability and 
opportunity is ſaid to be power. —Likewiſe, when 
the properties, qualities, or attributes of any 
being, are called its powers, or their aggregate 
aſſerted to be power, and the power of their ſub. 
ject.—Likewiſe, when power is confounded with 

negative cauſes, - or mere opportunity.—Alſo, 
when it is confounded with poſſibility, And alſo, 
when power 1s confounded with liberty, 
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SECTION LI. 
9 Human Pre r in general. 


0 F all che numerous en e of human 


thought, I know of none ſo important as that we 
call preference, which is the ſubjett of this diſ- 
quiſition. On preference, as a centre, all our 
virtues and vices, graces and depravity, ſeem ſuſ- 
pended, and ſubordinately , our happineſs and 
miſery, in time and in eternity. If thinking 
under the modification of prefering be ſo impor- 
tant, ſurely its ſtudy muſt be equally intereſting ; 
which will further appear, if we reflect, that with- 
out clear conceptions of preference, we cannot 
attain clear conceptions of virtue or vice, praiſe or 
blame, reward or puniſhment ; ſince the pro- 
perty of preference is eſſential to the exiſtence and 
conſtitution of a moral agent. Thus the inveſti- 
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134 On Human Preference. 
gation of preference, is as intereſting as to men of 
a philoſophical taſte, it will be entertaining. To 
aſſiſt the meditation of ſearchers in this branch of 
mental knowledge, is one end of the Author, in 
publiſhing the reſult of his enquiries on this ſub. 
ject; who will find ſuch contemplations compara- 
tively eaſy, as its object is ever at hand, and ex- 
periments within their dominion. 
As eſſential as a clear underſtanding of the lan. 
guage of an author 1s to a true perception of the 
ideas he intended to convey ; ſo eſſential to the 
character of an intelligent writer, js a ſtrit con- 
formity of his expreſſions to the great end of 
being underſtood. Every man of reflection muſt 
have obſerved that our notions, diſtinct notions, 
far exceed our names, diſtintt names, afhxed to 
them; yet that, of thoſe comparatively few 
names, ſeveral in common uſe, are in many in- 
ſtances, affixed to one thing with perhaps not a 
ſhade of difference; and that from various ſources, 
ſynonimous names have abounded. The candid 
will ſuffer and excuſe my diſtinguiſhing - the 
meaning of ſome of theſe, for accommodating 
with names, ſeveral things, which we may find 
blended and confounded together, Were no 
names to be aſſigned to what may appear in ſome 
rveſpetts new objects of thought, our diſcourſes 
concerning them through repeated definitions, 
would be full of circumlocutions, and a burden- 
k . ſome 
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ſome conſequent, where elearneſs and brevity are 
aimed at. A 


We may juſt notice, that the. word prefer, 
ſometimes means advancing or promoting, and in 


law, a bringing in, ſpeaking of a bill of indiftment : 


but without regard to either of theſe meanings, I 
uſe it in this Eſſay in a philoſophical ſenſe, for an 


action of the mind, or rather, for thinking, which 


ſeems the action of the mind, but under a particular 
modification. 8 


In common language, che word preference 


ſeems uſed promiſcuouſly with willing, wiſhing, 
chaſing, accepting, refuſing, conſenting, approv- 
ing, diſapproving, liking, diſliking, determining, 


iuclining, or being averſe to, being pleaſed or dif- 
pleaſed with, &c. with indeterminate ſhades of dif. 


ſerence. I purpoſe in the progreſs of the work to 
diſtinguiſh and affix determinate diſtin& meanings 


to ſome of theſe Words: yet let it be obſerved here, 
_ that, a reflection on what paſſes in the mind when 
we prefer, intend, will, chuſe, &c. according to 


popular language, will confuſedly convey the 


| object I would communicate by the term prefer- 


ing, or thinking under that modification; or by 


preference as a thought thus modified ; or in the 


abſtratt, as a property of ſoul. 


Thinking ſeems to be the primary mode of the 


human mind, vhilſt it is alſo rightly conceived a 
property eſſential to the exiſtence of power in 
many * From its analogy to action of 

M 2 body 
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body, it ſeems not improperly called the action of 
the ſoul. Perceptions, conceptions, ſenſations, 
and notions, may be called the materials, on 
which thinking is employed, from its analogy to 
that on which the aftion of body terminates. Or 
perhaps, with greater propriety, the objefs of 
perception, conception, and notion, with ſenſa- 
tions which from their nature have no object, 
may take that appellation. Thinking, then, is 
the term by which we expreſs our moſt general 
conception of the action of the ſoul ; which ac- 
tion, I conceive no one will doubt is inceſſant, 
at leaſt, in a waking man, although with various 
degrees of intention or remiſsneſs, as it takes the 
names, or we expreſs it by, ſtudy, reverie, ecſtacy, 
dreaming, „ 

It is impoſſible to direct any perſon i into a no- 
tion of thought, or to bring it to the view of his 
mind, unleſs he has previouſly received it by re- 
flection on what paſſes in his ind, and unleſs he 

. recollefts the reflection. 

Thinking, and. thought, which is the name we 
give every individual act of thinking, take va- 
rious names, according to their more remarkable 
modifications ; I ſay more remarkable, becauſe 
their modifications are more numerous, than lan- 

unge has ability to expreſs, or even reflection to 
graſp. We immediately attend that circumſtance 

of thinking which occaſions our calling it prefer. 
ing. 
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ence. 
M When the mind, on any kind of evidence, ſup- 

poſeth that one of two objects refletted on or 
conceived, repreſents a greater enjoyment than 
the other, or a nearer approach to either enjoy- 
ment or good, than the other : an affeftion of 
mind immediately follows, which is exactly ad- 
juſted to their ſuppoſed ſuperiority or inferiority 


ence undoubtedly attend the exiſtence of emo- 
tion ; but for facility of ſpeech we will expreſs 
them by the term influence. Now a thought on 


adjuſtment of affettion, is what I call a prefer- 
ence, and thinking as employed on them, and 
under the influence of this affection, takes the 
name of prefering. So that prefering is that 
action of the mind which neceſſarily follows a 
perception or apprehenſion, that of two objects of 


good, or a nearer relation to enjoyment or good, 
than the other, and which 1s attended by the af- 


mind perceives it, apprehends it, compares it in 
relation to good, judges of it, falls under its im- 
preſſion, and then prefers it. However quick the 


of nature, and alſo of time. On the minds com- 
paring its objetts of thought, in relation to ſatis- 
| M 3 faction 


ing, and that modified: thought, we call a Prefer- | 


one to the other. Power, operation, and influ. 


the two in contraſt, under the influence of this 


conception, one is a greater enjoyment, a greater 


feftion which the apprehenſion occaſioned. The 


mind may be in its action, yet this ſeems the order 
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faction and good, as is the Judgment, ſo will be 
the affection, and as is the emotion, ſo will be the 
preference. 
Me preiend not to convey the ideas of prefer- 
ing and of preference, to any one who hath not 
previouſly received them by reflection on what 
hath paſſed in his own mind: but endeavour, by 
ſurrounding circumſtances, to ſingle out and ex- 
poſe to view, that particular modified thought, or 
ſpecies of modified thinking, to which we affix 
theſe names. This is ſimilar to the conduRt of a 
perſon, who apprehending that I had in idea the 
| ſeveral colours of the rainbow, or the ſeveral co- 
lours of the ſun's rays in the order in which they 
appear, when refracted and diſtributed by a priſm, 
and that I had knowledge of the names con- 
nefted with ſome of them, would endeavour to 
acquaint me with what particular colour ſome 
particular name is connected; ſuppoſe, for in- 
ſtance, green, he would probably tell me it was 
not the red, orange, or yellow, nor the blue, in- 
digo, or violet purple, but the remaining colour 
of the ſeven, and farther, that it was the colour 
which took the middle place in the diſtribution 
of rays. 
A preference is not a perception of a ſuperior 
qu ity in one object to that in another; nor is it 
e cool or ſanguine affection which is eſſential to 
a preference; neither is it the voluntary expreſ- 
ſions we may uſe with a view to inform others of 
our 
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our preference: but it is a neceſſary act imme- 
diately following a perception of ſuperiority of 
nature relative to our taſte, and preceding any 
conſequential voluntary expreſſions of it. That 
inſtant the ſuperior and inferior nature of two ob- 
jefts are perceived, the emotions of mind are 
exactly adjuſted to their different degrees of 
pleaſing or diſpleaſing property. Now the firſt 
thought of the two in contraſt which exiſteth 
under the influence of emotion is a preference. 
Il multiply deſcriptions, becauſe I apprehend 
the meaning of a writer is much more likely to 
be miſtaken in mental matters, than on other ſub- 
jefts. Two ideas are compared in relation to 
goodneſs, as the ſuperiority and diſparity are 
ſeen the affections will be adjuſted, then the 
thought of the object, or idea moſt loved, or leaſt 
hated, takes the epithet prefered, and thinking 
under the influence of affection thus circum- 
ſtanced is prefering. Compariſon of things ac- 
cording to their ability to pleaſe or diſpleaſe, is 
the hand which lifts the veil from two objects, 
which are adapted to attracting us by their beauty, 
thereby admitting their reſpective operation on 
the ſpectator, who, ſtruck with the ſuperior at- 
traction of one, is raviſhed with pleaſing emotions, 
under the influence of which, every thought on 


the two in contraſt will involve a preference of 
one to the other, 


Although 
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Although an attempt to divide a ſimple notion 
would be abſurd, yet any definition or deſcrip- 
tion may be taken to pieces, or the circumſtan- 
tial modes laid open, for the eaſy examination of 
what it conſiſteth. This proceſs ſeems requi- 
ſite in treating our ſubject, chiefly, through the 
common obſcurity arifing from the indeterminate 
meaning of terms. | 

The firſt thing remarkable in our deſcription of 
preference is, that it is a thought under a cer- 
tain modification: and that prefering is thinking 
in certain circumſtances. 

I apprehend, the cuſtom of calling the proper- 
ties of mind or thoughts under ſundry modifica- 
tions, faculties, and attributing perſonal expreſ- 
ſions or language of agency to them, notwith- 
ſtanding originally uſed tropically, hath much 
clouded and impeded the rational acquaintance of 
many well meaning perſons with theſe ſubjetts. 
Who but conſiders, that actions belong only to 
ſubſtances and not to modes, will readily agree 
that there is impropriety in ſuch phraſes as theſe. 
The underſtanding goverfis, or diftateth to the 
will. The will hath capacity to receive the ac- 
tion of the underſtanding and to obey its man- 
dates, Dictation and obedience being properly 

literally attributed only to agents capable of 
voluntary action, are not properly and literally 
aſcribable to underſtanding, which 1s thinking 
under a particular mode, and to volition, which 
. ; 0 
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is a thought under a certain mode, and both de- 
pendent for exiſtence on thought and thinking, 
which I think we rightly conceive, modes of the 
human mind. Mr. Locke was ſenſible of the 
danger attending the uſe of ſuch language, and in 
ſome meaſure attempted a reformation. Let the 
authority of ſo great a man, or rather a convic- 
tion of its importance apologize for my exclud- 
ing ſuch modes of expreſſion from the ſubjects of 
this Eſſay. Such perſonifications may certainly 
be diſpenſed with by philoſophy, however indiſ- 
penſible from the pleaſing allegories of Mr. Bun- 
yan and Mr, Keach, or the ſtyle of a poet. 
Certainly the ſtyle of a poet, or declaimer, is im- 
proper for a philoſopher, or one who endeavours 
to exhibit the nature and reaſon of things. Reſ- 
peRting aktion of mind, Ithink we can ftrifly 
go no further than N of laws of opera- 
tion and influence. 

It ſeems generally agreed, that we are incapable 
of an idea of the human mind, conſidered as a 
ſubſtantial being: And that we cannot attain to 
conc eption of any of its modes, but by reflection 
on what we are conſcious of. Thinking is a 
ſimple, and the moſt general, mode of mind, 
which ſtrikes us on reflection. We are con- 
ſtrained, as it were, to obſerve that it runs through 
and is the ſubject, if 1 may be allowed the ex- 
preſſion, of all other modes of mind within our 
cognizance. What is reflection itſelf, but think - 


ing, 
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ing, as taking that appellation when employed on 
action of our minds, which we are con- 
==> of? And what 1 is a reflection, but a thought 4 
on the aftion of our minds ?—To familiarize 
ſuch refleQions, and habituate us to converſing 
with thinking and thoughts under their numerous 
modifications, it will not be amiſs, before we 
proceed, to attend a few of the more remarkable 
of them, under terms familiar in converſation. 
For thinking, as actually accompanying, and 
annexed to any impreſſion on the bodily ſenſes, 
we borrow a name from the ſenſes, and corel. 
pondent with their diverſity, call it ſeeing, hear-, 
ing, ſmelling, taſting, teeling : and a thought 
under this modification, we expreſs by the verbs, 
ſee, hear, taſte, ſmell, feel. Thus, 
| ReſpeRting ſmelling, when the mind i is con- 
ſcious of a ſenſation which exiſteth through the 
medium of the organ called the noſe, and is a 
conſequent of that property in an obje&, whether 
a known material being, or ſome effluvia pro- 
ceeding from it, which is called ſmell : Think- 
ing takes the name ſmelling—and a ſingle thought 
is denominated a ſmell. | 
When the mind is confcious of a ſenfation, 
which exiſteth by means of the organ of taſte or 
palate, and a conſequent of the application of 
ſome fapid body, or matter with the property, 
we call its taſte : Thinking takes the name taſte 
ing, and a ſingle thought, a taſte. | 


Hee: 
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Hearing, is thinking, when oe mind 1s con- 
ſcious of a ſenſation which exiſteth through the 
medium of the ear, and conſequent of the pro- 
perty of ſome ſonorous body, or the undulations 
of elallic air, which we call ſound —A ſingle 
thought under this modification we r by 
the verb to hear. 


Touchang, alſo, 1s thinking When Fi hs 


is conſcious of any ſenſation 1 the medium 
of the fingers, or other part of the body being in 
contact with ſome other body, and the conſequent 
of the heat, cold, hardneſs, ſoftneſs, roughneſs, 
ſmoothnels, or other quality, thinking takes this 


name and feeling. A fivgle thought 1 is touch, or 


is expreſſed by the verb to feel, 


Laſtly, When ſenſation is preſent through the 


medium of the eye, and of light, and which is the 
conſequent of what in material things we call a 
ſight, a view, or proſpett : Thinking takes the 
name ſeeing, —And a ſingle thought is ST a 
by the verb to /ce. 

When we think of a preſent objett, thinking 


takes the name hercciving, and a ſingle W nk is 


called a perception. 

When we think of an abſent object, chinking 
is called conceiving, and a ſingle thought a concep- 

When objects are conceived which owe their 

exiſtence to efforts of mind in differently com- 


bining its fimple conceptions: Thinkzng, takes the 
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name imagining, and a ſingle thought 1 is an ima- 
gination. 85 

When an idea recurs to the mind through its 
object or archetype being again preſent : Think- 
ing, in this circumſtance, takes the name, recog- 
nizing ; but I do not recolle&t any name for A 
thought under this modification. 

When an idea recurs to the mind . a 
preſentation of its archetype : Thinking is called 
remembering, and a thought under this modification, 
a remembrance. The ability requiſite to do this, 
is called memory. 85 

When pei ceptions or conceptions are taken ex- 
preſs notice of, and as it were regiſtered in the 

memory: Thinking takes the name attending ; ; 
and the ſeries of thought, we call attention. 

When the mind ſeeks a conception, and it 18 
brought again to view, thinking thus circum- 
ſtanced i is recollecting, and = thought a recol- 
- leftion. 

When an idea is long in he mind er con- 
fideration : : Thinking thus circumſtanced is called 
contemplating ; and a ſeries of thoughts a contem- 
plation or meditation. 

When the mind, conſidering Tome particular 
objects of thought as they are in the mind, ſepa- 
rates them as far as poſſible from all real exiſ- 
tences, and the circumſtances of ſubſtantial ex- 
iſtence, ſuch as time, place, and poſition, thus 
making them 3 notions. Thinking as thus 

employed, 


* 
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employed, we call abſtrafing or generalizing, and | 


the employ itſelf abſtraction. 

Thinking, when the mind perceives the differ» 
ence of one objett from another, or from others, 
is called diſcerning. The thought may be ex-. 
preſſed by the verb to diſcern : and the ability to 
do this is diſcernment. 

When the mind brings two objects or two con- 
ceptions in contact or together, in order to per- 
ceive how far they agree: Thinking is called 
comparing; the thought may be expreſſed by the 
verb to compare: And the expreſſion of this em- 
ployment 1s compariſon. | 

Thinking, when the "reſult of the operation 
of evidence reſpecting a propoſition, takes the ap- 
pellation afſenting or diſſenting, and a thought 
under this modification 1s called an aſlent or diſ- 
lent. _ 

When the agreement or diſagreement between 
two ideas is found by comparing them with a 
third idea which agreed to one of them: Think- 
ing thus employed is called reaſoning : The third 
idea is called a reaſon. 


When the mind makes mental propoſitions of 


the ideas which it perceives to agree or to diſ- 
agree : Thinking 1s called Judging, and a thought 
a judgment. 

When we are conſcious of our ſenſations and 
feel as detached from the objects which cauſed 


N them: 
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them : Thinking takes the name feeling, and a 


ſingle thought is called a ſenſation. 
Thinking, when we are conſcious of the ſen- 


ſation that we call pleaſure, is enjoying, and a 


thought thus modified is enjoyment. 

Thinking, when we are confcious of the ſen- 
ſation that we call pain, takes the name /u * | 
and the thought a pain. 

Thinking, when the ſoul is under an affec- 
tion or paſſion, takes a name according to that 
partacular paſſion, thus loving, hating, admiring, 
hoping, fearing, defiring, &c. And the thought, 
or ſeries of thoughts, are expreſſed by the verbs, 
to love, to hate, to admire, to hope, to fear, &c. 

But I muſt forbear giving further examples in 
; this place, as thinking, under its various modifica- 
tions, lightly ſurveyed, would make a volume; 
and the foregoing may ſerve as a ſpecimen of mo- 
dified thinking and thoughts, and alſo of the Au- 
thor's way of thinking on mental ſubjects. 

Thoughts, under this view of them, aſſimilate 
the vowels in orthography, whilſt the various 
modifications are ſimilar to the conſonants. As 
conſonants owe their very exiſtence to vowels, ſo 
alſo do theſe ſtates or modifications, owe their 
exiſtence to thoughts and thinking. 

| We may remark concerning all theſe expreſ- 
fions of thinking, that the general or abſtraft no- 
tion of each modification of thought is expreſſed 
| | | | by 
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by the ſame term, as a ſingle thought or ſeries of 
thoughts of each modification. 

I think it of great uſe in order to clear views, of | 
mental matters, whenever we attend the names 
which common ſenſe, for common utility hath 
affixed to the actions of our minds, to recollect, 
that, they arc not diſtributively, a name of any 
diſtinft act of mind diverſe from thought, but 
only an expreſſion ſignifying thinking, or a 
thought under a particular modification ariſing 
from properties and circumſtances, 

Prefering then agrees with all theſe, in having 
for its genus our general conception of thinking. 
Let us now, | 

Secondly, Attend that ſuppoſition or appre- 
henſion of mind, which ſeems eſſential to pre- 
fering and a preference. For I have ſaid that 
prefering is that modified thinking, and a pre- 
terence that modified thought, which neceſſarily 
follows a perception, apprehenſion, or ſuppoſi- 
tion, that of two objects, one is a greater enjoys 
ment or good than the other; I added, and which 
is attended by the emotion that the apprehenſion 
occaſioned, | 

It were well for humanity, in common appre- . 
henſion, if clear perception, or underſtanding, 
always attended our preference: But we are 
finite creatures, and daily facts prove that our 
preferences do not always conſiſt with a true un- 
derſtanding of things in their own nature. There 

| N 2 muſt 


* 
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muſt be ſome fort of underſtanding of the objects 
in concepuon, or there can be no preference : 
But the excitement of affection. and [conſequently 
the exiſtence of preference, is not confined to 
that ctear and evident underſtanding, which we 
call knowledge, or to the comparatively few ob- 
jets of intuition and demonſtration. Both: the 
affection and preference are frequently influenced 
by the moſt confuſed and inevident underſtand- 
ing of the objects perceived, therefore, the genera} 
action of the ſoul, that is, thinking, is under ſuch 
mortifying circumſtances, rather called appre- 
hending or ſuppoſing, than underſtanding and 
knowing. The preference ever is as. the appre- 
henſion and affection. And as is the apprehen. 
ſion and affeftion, reſpecting two objects, ſo is 
the preference of one to the other, 5 
It is not my buſineſs here to enquire, how far 
this melancholy ſtate of human preference is 
. owing to original apoſtacy, the ſuggeſtion of evil 
ſpinits, or to the neceſſary imperfettion of a crea- 
ture. Suffice it to ſay, that all theſe, in my ap- 
prehenſion, are in the ſacred ſcriptures repreſented 
as occaſions of the wrong preferences of the hu- 
man race. 


If any one ſhould chuſe to ſay, that the pre- 


> erence follows underſtanding and affection, to 


be conſiſtent, he muſt uſe the word underſtanding 
in a vague ſenſe, ſo as not to exclude the ſmall- 
eſt degree of knowledge, and to take in mere ap- 

prebenſion, 
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prehenſion, or the neareſt approach to utter ig- 
norance. For our apprehended knowledge of 
things is ſometimes very different from what they 
are in their own nature, which a reflection on paſt 
diſcovered miſtakes abundantly evince; and it is 
our apprehended underſtanding of the things pre- 
ſented, ſtriftly ſpeaking, that eſſentially concurs 
to both, emotion and preference. 

Let us, laſtly, attend for a moment the affec- 
tion, paſſion, or emotion, which we ſaid was eſſen- 
tial to prefering and to a preference. 

AﬀeStions or paſſions, are commotions excited 
in us in conſequence of our perception or con- 
ception of ſome ſuitable object. Good or agree- 
able, evil or diſagreeable, in, relation to preſent 
ſatis faction, are the pivots or hinges, on which all 
the paſſions turn. The affeRion attending a pre- 
ference, may be a paſſion or paſſions of any kind; 
for who that reflects on the operation of his 
mind, can avoid remarking, that he has prefered 
under the influence of admiration and of con- 
tempt, love and hatred, hope and tear, defire and 
averſion, which as cardinal paſſions do OY 
influence our preferences. 

It may here be proper to diſtinguiſh emotions 
into cool and ſanguine: for a great number of 
our preferences are attended with ſo cool an af- 
fection, that we have not noticed its exiſtence : 
But many other of our preferences, are attended 
with a conſcious animal commotion, which like a 

N 3 torrent, 
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torrent, has a tendency to ſweep all before it.— 
This diviſion of paſſions naturally leads to a divi- 
ſion of preferences into primary and habitual. 
The primary being generally influenced by a ſan- 
guine affeftion : ſimilar caſes or occaſions fre- 
quently occurring, the degree of animal commo- 
tion gradually ſubſides, and a habit of prefering is 
gradually formed, and in conſequence a hundred 
preferences exiſt without any perceptible commo- 
tion. 

Some have inadvertently conceived, that pre- 
ference may exiſt by mere judgment without af- 
. feftiom. Now, that judgment is a medium be- 
tween the perception of objects, andpretering one 
to the other, I have fully granted, but let whoever 
makes experiments or obſervations, notice, that no 
judging which does not reſpett pain or pleaſure, 

good or evil, and which 1s not in conſequence ac- 

companied with correſponding emotion, ever af- 
ſects or influences the preference. A-thouſand 
judgments reſpecting things totally unrelated to 
our pleaſure or good, pain or evil, can aſſett 
nothing reſpefting preference, approbation, or 
diſapprobation. | 

As from what we every day experiment in 
ourſelves, we find, that the modification of our 
thinking, is perpetually changing, and that no 
particular thought, by perpetual continuance, at- 
tracts and ſecures the attention of our minds 
vithout intermiſſion : But that the regard of the 


mind 
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mind 1s ever in degree and continuance, propor- 
tionate to its preſent apprehended importance: 
We demonſtratively conclude from the nature 
of a preference, which is a ſpecies of thought, 
that no determinate preference is always preſent 
in our minds; that is, that although our minds 
are, at leaſt while we are awake, always thinking, 
yet, the ſpecies of thinking is not always that of 
prefering : And when prefering, does not always 
reſpett the ſame objects. 

A preference then is a ſpecial kind of thought, 
which occaſionally takes exiſtence in our minds, 
for which exiſtence it-dependeth on the previous 
exiſtence of other kinds of thought, and remotely 
on the natural quality of the miud, and operation 
of extraneous objects on it. 

But we may remark, that prefering is a kind of 
mental action, very frequent in its exerciſe, ſince 
objects of thought are perpetually offering, fe- 
of which are without ability in reſpett of exciting 
ſome emotion, through their pleaſing or diſpleaſing 
quality, or incapable of a compariſon in this reſ- 
pet with each other, which every one's expe- 
rience does ſufficiently evince. 

- It may be debated whether the perception of 
ſuperiority and inferiority in reſpett of goodneſs, 
precedes, in order of time, as well as nature, the 
adjuſtment of paſſion, the latter of which is indiſ- 
putable: And whether the-apprehenſion and emo- 
tion, precedes in order of time, as it does in the 

| | order 
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order of nature, the act of preference: But ſince 
a precedency of nature will, I think, be admitted 
by all perſons, which is ſufficient to my purpoſe, 
I ſhall wave ſuch debate, and ſhould immediately 
proceed to a diſtribution of preferences accord- 
ing to their nature and circumſtances; but that 
ſome edification may ariſe from an enquiry into 
the reaſon of the great difference in reſpeft of 
preference of the ſame, or different perſons in ſi- 
milar circumſtances, which will be the ſubjeft of 
mme next Section. 


ä — tt 


SECTI ON II. 
Of the Diverſu of ee 


I we reflect on the numerous beings which 
ſurround us, and engage our attention, can we 
help obſerving their unlimited variety? The il- 
literate as well as the learned, have, in all ages 
for convenience claſſed the remarkable parts of 
the creation under particular names. Thus in the 
Moſaic account of creation, the Lord is repreſent- 
ed as bringing the animal part of his works to 
Adam to ſee what he would call them; aud what- 
ver Adam called every living creature, that 
was the name thereof, Gen. 2, 19, 20: Vet after 
all this arranging into genus and ſpecies, and 


ming the kinds of OI objects, we —_— 
help 


— 
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help remarking an almoſt infinite variety in the 
individuals of the loweſt ſpecies of inanimates, 
vegetables, and animals, both in their mherent 
modifications, and circumſtantial relations —_— 
themſelves. 

Among our own ſpecies, how determinate and 
evident the likeneſs of man to man, both in com- 
poſition, and dependence on other objects, yet 
how much more ſtriking the endleſs variety of 
diſtinguiſhing modes belonging to any individual, 
conſiſting in ſize, figure, compoſition, complexion, 
and voice. The diſtinguiſhing points in the fea- 
tures of an individual face, a modeſt limner will 
admit are too numerous to be perfectly expreſſed 
by his pencil, or even conceived by his mind, 
May we not reaſon from analogy, and admit it 
probable, that if God hath thus glorified his per- 
feftions in the parts of his works conſpicuous to 
us, he hath in as eminent a degree, in thoſe more 
hidden from our notice ? Does not the late im- 
provement of teleſcopes and microſcopes ſuſſici- 
ently juſtify and enforce this way of reaſoning, 
{ince thouſands of ſhining orbs have been, within 
theſe few years diſcovered in immenſity, quite 
unknown to the ancients; and thouſands of ani- 
mated animalcules, which were never objects of 
the conception of man, all of which agree in ſome 
points of unity, yet are ſubjetts of the greateſt. 
variety? 

It we turn our thought inward, and extenſively 

| contemplate ' 
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contemplate. conſciouſneſs, what fields of diverſi- 
ty, diverging from unity, preſent themſelves to 
conception ? and if we recur to memory we find 
a ſtorehouſe or magazine indeed of diverſity cen- 
tering in unity.—But to come more ſtrictly to 
our ſubjett, ſuch is the evidence ariſing from re- 
flection and obſervation, that, I need tell no man, 
that the preferences of men as actually exiſting 
are very different both in degree, and in reſpett 
of their objects; nor that human preferences, and 
conſequent purſuits, differ in man from man, as 
much as their features: yea and even the prefer- 
ences of the ſame man, at different times, in ſimi- 
lar circumſtances. 

I am aware, that ſuch. is the canal unchange- 
able nature of things, that it is impoſſible any two 
men {hould ever be really in preciſely the ſame 
circumſtances, for the circumſtances of time and 
place preciſely the ſame, can never be affirmed of 
any two objects: nor can the conſciouſneſs of two 
men unite, ſo as to render them ſtriftly or lite- 
rally ſpeaking, but one intelligent being. But 
though the circumſtances of men almoſt infinitely 
vary, yet mankind for convenience and other va- 
luable purpoſes have, perhaps in all ages, arran- 
ged and claſſed ſome of the more remarkable 

ſtances of individuals, and in- ſome caſes 

with the addition of names. Thus we ſay of one 

man, that he is in affliction, of another that he is 
M 1 In. 


* 
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in adverſity, of a third that he is in — 
of proſperity. | 

Our enquiry reſpects the men of the e 
ſity of preferences in ſimilar circumſtances: We 
are therefore led to remark, that the conſtitution 
both of body and mind of different perſons do alſo 
almoſt unlimitedly vary. The more remarkable 
properties of mind and body have been noticed 
and names aſſigned to them. Hence the phraſes 
a ſound mind, a ſtrong memory, great parts, a 
diſordered mind, an unhealthy body, a hale con- 
ſtitution. We can only talk of preference under 
limitation proportioned to our limited abilities. 
I think we may affirm in general reſpetting our 
enquiry, that a difference in the conſtitution of 
mind and body prevents the uniformity of pre- 
ferences where circumſtances are conceived to be 
alike or ſimilar : and alſo that a different preter- 
ence may ariſe from a difference both in conſtitu- 
tion and circumſtances, Conſtitution in this 
caſe ſeems but another word for nature. by which 
I mean the eſſentials and properties of the object. 

Apprehenſion or underſtanding, and affeftion 
or paſſion, I have ſuppoſed, eſſential to the ex- 
iſtence of preference. But it is obvious, that the 


ability to apprehend or underſtand, differs in man- 


kind. Some have ſtrength of perception, but are 
| weak of judgment, others are ſtrong in judgment, 
but cannot with facility deduce inferences, whilſt 
ſome others have Tg as for reaſoning, 


but 


——— — 
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but ſeem deficient reſpetting conceiving and judg- 
ing. Theſe abilities in ſome caſes. are native, and 
in others accompanied with the ertidition of 
ſchools. The active and paſhve properties of 
ſome, for inſtance children, are not arrived to 
maturity, thoſe of ſome other perſons are in their 


prime, and of ſome others in a declining ſtate. 


The knowlecge of ſome people ſeems fettered 
with prejudices and errors, whilſt that of ſome 
others ſeems 1n a great meaſure emancipated from 
them.—Nor are the properties of the body leſs 
various, or liable to fewer diſorders, as experi- 
ence and obſervation abundantly- evince. And 


| perhaps the ſtate of the body or its conſtitution 


does more affect the intelle& than we are ſome- 
times diſpoſed to admit. The difference of the 
properties of one man from thoſe of another-do 


_ certainly more or leſs affect the preference, or oc- 


caſion a diverſity although in ſimilar circumſtan- 


Ces. 


Secondly, obſervations on thoſe we are conver- 
fant with abundantly prove that the aſſections or 
paſſions vary in different men, ſome having a 
greater aptitude to one paſſion, and others to an- 
other paſſion, Where a paſſion has been re- 
markably predominant epithets have been applied 
expreſſive of that reigning paſſion. Thus an en- 
vious man, a malicious man, a loving diſpoſition, 


&c. As one paſſion is predominant in one perſon, 
and another in another perſon, ſo there is diver- 


ſity 
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fity in. the aptitude of people to being impaſſioned. 
Hence we ſayy a warm man—a man of feelings — 


a cool turn, &c. Now as preferences ever are as 
the affection or paſſion is, or as preference ever 


accompanies the heart, it follows that diverſity in 
the conſtitutional paſſion will occaſion diverlity 


in the reſpeftive pref erences. 

If we will enquire deeper for the diverſi ity of 
preferences ariſing from conſtitution, we muſt en- 
quire for the ſource of the difference of che paſ- 
ſions in men, Now, this I take to be, 


Thirdly, Mental taſte, We find ourſelves the 


ſubjects of ſenſations ;—agreeable, diſagreeable. 


and indifferent ſenſations. The number and variety 
of our ſenſations and feelings is prodigious, ſince 
they accompany our perceptions, conceptions, 


appetites, paſſions, and ſentiments, differing in 
kind, and inan endleſs variety of degrees. Every 


thing we call pleaſure, happineſs, or enjoyment, 


on the one hand: and on the other, every thing 
we call miſery, pain, or uneaſineſs, is ſenſation, 


or feeling : For no man can for the preſent be. 


more happy or more miſerable, than he feels 
himſelf to be. He cannot be deceived with re- 
gard to the enjoyment or ſuffering of the preſent 
moment. Enjoyment and ſuffering, together 
with good and evil, which concur to their exil- 
tence, ſeem the centres from which. all our paſ- 
ſions vibrate. The ſenſation of enjoyment leads 
us to look for a ſomething internal capacitating 
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bor that enjoy ment: ſome. guſt, reliſh, or, taſte, 


IE e ic 


the. gratification, of which is enjoyment, This F 


_ quality capacitating for ſenſation, and conſe- 
_ quently for enjoying and ſuffering, has in alluſion. 


tp, the, tale of the palate, been called, taſte, we 
will. call it the mental taſte or internal taſte, 


Now if this mental or internal taſte be 
variable in different conſtitutions and in ſimi- 


lar circumſlances; ſo alſo will. the affeftions 


or paſſions be, and, conſequently the prefe- 
rence : But that this is actually the caſe, ex- 
periments on every hand, and reflection on what 


paſſes in our minds abundanily proyes: The con- 


ſequent therefore tollozys. 

The mental taſte, like the taſte of the. palate, 
reliſhes ſome things, and 3 1s diſguſted with others; 
is conſiderably influenced by habit, by aſſocia- 
tions, and by opinion. The force of cuſtom, of 
fancy, and of caſual aſſociations, is very great 
both upon the external and internal taſte. An 
Eſkimaux can regale himielf with a draught of 
whale oil, and a Canadian can feaſt upon a dog. 
A Kamſchatkadale lives upon putrid fiſh, and is 
ſometimes, reduced to eat the bark of trees. The 
taſte of rum, or of green tea, is at firſt as nauſeous 

that of ipecacuanha to ſome perſons, who may 
be brought by uſe to reliſh what they once found 
ſo diſagreeable, „ When we ſee ſuch varieties in 
the taſte of the palate produced | by cuſtom and aſ- 

ſociations, 
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ſociations and ſome perhaps by coriſtitution, we 


may be the leſs ſarprized, that the fame canſes 


mould produce like varieties in the mental taſte. 

Were our affeftions always raifed correſpon- 
dent to the real goodneſs of objetts in their actual 
nature, and not merely correſpondent to the ap- 

prehended goodneſs of things, our affettions 
would be undoubtedly uniform and true to the 
Jaws of excellence in their own nature: but this 
would not only eſſentially require a perfection of 
apprehenſion and underſtanding, but alſo a uni- 


formity and perfection of mental taſte or relith of 


the mind, and in fine; an abſolutely perfect being. 
Mankind are limited beings. The mental taſte 
of one man ſeems peculiarly to one ſpecies of 
pleaſing objects: That of another to a different 
| ſpecies of enjoyment. And even the mental taſte 


of the ſame man differs reſpetting objects of plea. 


| fare, at different 


periods of his hfe, 


It ſeems abundantly evident; that all mankind 


are more or leſs pleaſed with the great, the new, 
and the beautiful, as perceived, as conceived, of 
as imagined. We may aflirm in general, that all 


men have ſome degree of taſte for pleaſures, 


through the mediums of ſublimity, novelty and 
beauty. But it is as evident, that they prepon- 
derate variouſly in different men and women, 
One is ſupremely pleaſed with ſublimity and 
gtandeur, lofty towers and ſplendid temples, the 


vaſtneſs of the otean and magnificence of the 
O 2 ' _ heavens *' 
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heavens feaſt their taſte. Of another it may 
be emphatically ſaid, new things delight: And 
that like the Athenians, he is ever in quelt of 
ſome new thing. One is ſupremely pleaſed with 
novelty in one kind of object, another with no- 
velty in another kind of object, and a third, with 
newneſs in every caſt unaccompanied with pain. 
Again, Some people are raviſhed with beauty, 
are ſupremely pleaſed with beautiful objects, ir- 
reſpective of other conſiderations, whilſt ſome 
others are equally pleaſed with the conjunctions of 
novelty and beauty, and a third claſs with the union 
of beauty and magnificence.—On the contrary, 
deformed objefts are diſguſting, and novelty but 
augments the diſguſt, and the trifling objects are 
contemned. As is. our reliſh. to theſe enjoyments, 
ſo will be our aptitude to being impaſſioned: And 
as our emotions are, ſo alſo are our preferences. 

Of more particular mediums of pleaſure adapted 
to the mental taſte of mankind, we. firſt notice 
thoſe of appetite. 

Appetites are diſtinguiſhed by. the following 
marks, (i.) Every appetite is accompanied with an 
uneaſy ſenſation proper to it, which is ſtrong or 
weak in proportion to the deſire accompanying it- 
(2,) Appetites are not conſtant, but periodical, 

9 ſated by the enjoyment of their objects for a 
time, and returning after certain periods. The 
appetites ſerve valuable purpoſes, as without at- 

tention to them, life, Health and ſtrength, cannot 
ſubſiſt 
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ſubſiſt, or the ſpecies be continued; Every one 
knoivs the pains they occaſion, and the pleaſure 
in gratifying them, which when enjoyed with in- 
nocence, amply compenſates any previous painful 
ſenſation. ' We find by experience and obſerva- 
tion, that theſe enjoyments may be over-rated, or 
under · rated, and the appetites be inordinate or diſ- 
brdetly, as either exceſſive or detective. There 
are bodily diſeaſes which occaſion loſs of appe- 
tite, and there are people too abſtemious; whilſt . 
others ate the devoted ſervants, and flaming vo- 
taries of Bacchus and Venus. —The objects of 
the pleaſures and pains of appetite operate in con- 
ception as good or evil, and whether the appetite 
is reaſonable or unreaſonable, in degree or qua- 
lity, or both, ſo is alſo the apprehended and ope- 
rative good and evil which is eſſential to affection, 
and conſequently to preference. 

In the ſecond place we will notice enjoyment 
and ſufferings unmediately in conſequence of the 
bodily ſenſes, and as related to mental taſte. A 
great number of our ſenſations, through the me- 
dium of the ſenſes, we may call indifferent, as not 
being either pleaſing, or painful. Thus to a good 
ear every human voice is diſtinguiſhable from all 
others, by the accompanying ſenſation, yet the far 
greater part of voices, are neither particularly 
pleaſant, nor difagreeable. The ſame may be ſaid 
of other founds, and with no leſs truth, of taſtes, 
{mells, touches, and colours; to which we may 
Mir | 03 add 
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add, that familiar objects ſeldom raiſe any con- 
ſcious emotion, or ſenſation pleaſant or painful. — 
Yer the ſenſes, every one knows, are ſourees of 
| Pleaſure and enjoyment, . pain and ſuffering : 
Hence pleaſing ſights, pleaſing. ſounds, pleaſing 
effluvias, pleaſing taſtes, and pleaſing feelings, 
ſuit our mental taſte, and are more or leſs valued 
by mankind : The eye, we ſay, is never ſatisfied 
with ſeeing, or the ear with hearing. From men- 
tal taſte in reſpe& of ſenſible objects ariſe ſenſi- 
tive good and evil, correſponding with which will 
be the aſſection, and in conſequence, the prefer- 
ence of objects conceived in this reſpect as good, 
better, or beſt. 

Next we will notice the pleaſures and pains 
of imagination.” Imaginations, ſeem the reſult of 
the operation of mind on its conceptions received 
by ſenſation and reflection: for though the mind 
as imagining, has been complimented with creat- 
ing; yet it can only variegate in conception the 
ſubjects originally received by theſe mediums.— 
The objects of appetite are frequently heightened 
by imagination in its anticipated ſtate, and ideas 
received of ſenſible objects make new impreſſions 
on us, or in a different way affect our thinking 
and thoughts; after they have been modified by 
this operation of mind. The ſenſe of ſeeing is 
the moſt fruit ful ſource of the images of fancy, 
and here the mind is remarkably pleaſed with the 


great, the new, and the Aa. and diſpleaſed 
with 
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with their reverſe. The mean, common, or ugly, 
are nauſeated. —Pleafing ſounds, conſonance, and 
harmony are diverſified by imagining, and delight 
in conception,.thoſe who have a ear to muſic: and, 
Who is quite deaf to all its charms? Jarring 
ſounds are diſcordant even as imagined. Thus this 
expreſſion of the poet: Grates barſh thunder.” 
— Imagination. has alſo to do with the conceptions 
conveyed by the ſenſe of ſmelling : but in far leſs 
degree: But hence probably ariſes the-ſkill of the 
perfumer, and alſo the deſcriptions of the poet, 
when he pleaſes us with the breath of his odo- 
riferous ſweets. Imagination alſo ſeems in ſtill 
ſmaller degrees employed on conceptions rcceived 
from the bodily taſte and touch. Perhaps the 
improvement of cookery, owes its origin to an 
aptitude of imagining luxurious taſtes of combi- 
nations of what ſimply is agreeable or diſagree- 
able: and the heightened deſcriptions of poetry, 
are no doubt the ſport of fancy on the conceptions 
connected with enjoying the other ſex.—Imagi- 
nation however, is not confined to mere objects of 
ſenſe. Writers of novels and poems muſt fancy 
and diverſify numerous modifications of chinking, 
to ſupport their tempers and characters. 
Wie may obſerve, that imagination is ſtronger 

in ſome perſons than in others, and in ſome, reſ- 
petting theſe objects, and in others, thoſe; yet in 
all variations there ariſes a good, which, operating 

in idea, is efficient to affection in ſuitable circum- 
ſtances: 


rr Wo YC OB pos. x. t. De > — 
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ſtances. Imaginations alone, with relative capa- 
city in their ſubject, and ſuitable eircumſtances, 
often excite all the determinate paſſions : which 
is experimented by thoſe h attend the exhibi- 
tion of plays ; and it is well known, that ſhame 
fluſhes in the face ſometimes merely by force of 
imagination i in an hour of retirement. | 

In the fourth place, we may remark the 5 
fures of ſcienee, or rational ſpecalation, intel - 
lettual pleaſures, of pleaſures of undetſtanding. 
Thefe objects of pleaſure meet the mental taſte of 
ſome people more eminently ; and hence many | 
paſhons and preferences ſeem to take their riſe. 


Thus the love of learning, and love of ſtudy, with 


the preference of both, to ſavage ruſticity and diſ. 


ſipation; one ſcience all will allow is more pleaf- 


ing or painful than another, and to one than to 
another. From this ſource, in conjunction with 
the pleaſure of reception from human teſtimony or 


| hiſtory, arts ariſe. And it ſeems evident, that all 
| mankind have in ſome degree a taſte for arts, but 


in general each for ſome particular art: which if 


_ uſeful, it is wife for every individual to cultivate, 


purſue and exerciſe : But if pernicious, it mani- 
feſteth a diſordered: taſte, that needs correction. 
whether the taſte in this reſpect is ſound or 
ound, it more or leſs affefts' the age and 

in conſequence the preference. 5 
Next we may glance at the pleaſures of: ſelf- 


approbation; and pains of ſelt-difapprobation, for 


conſonant - 
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conſonant with the pleaſure of ſelf-approbation, is 
the mental taſte of the more valuable part of man- 
kind. Although I hold it abſurdity to aſcribe 
power to” man, and the height of arrogance for 
a man to claim it; yet, by the principle of aſſo. 
_ ciation, we aſcribe ability, capacity, ation, and 
operation, to ourfelyes and fellow-men, that is to 
ſay, they are predicable of us. We may ſay, I 
think without inconſiſtency, my ability, my capa- 
city, I act and I operate. Self-approbation reſpetts 
our actions and operations, both thinking under its 
various modifications, and motions of our bodies 
under their modifications. But our actions whether 
of body or of mind, are either wiſe, right, and our 
duty; or they are not. Actions judged right, 
wife, and our duty, if performed, we approve 
ourſelves in that reſpect, which ſelf- approbation 
is accompanied not only with the pleaſures of in- 
nocence, but the pleaſure connected with right, 
wiſe, and dutifully acting. On the contrary, actions 
judged neither right, wiſe. nor duty, if performed, 
we diſapprove ourſelves for: which diſapproba- 
tion is MT with, Ferne. both pain and 
ſhame. 

Thoſe who are Haildened through the en 
neſs of ſin, whoſe moral ſenſe is as it were ſeared 
with a cauſtic, or obliterated, are, perhaps, ſtran- 
gers to a taſte for, or any enjoyment of theſe plea- 
ſures. But where there is a mental taſte for 
thoſe pleaſures, the paſſions will be proportion- 
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ably excited 5s occaſions ariſe, and in x conſe- 


quence alſo preference. Fe 
Another remarkable claſs of pleaſures adayeed 


to a relative mental taſte in mankind, we may call 


the pleaſures of public approbation, or of popular 
applauſe. Probably this ſpecies of mental taſte 
is never abſent from any perſon who lives in ſo- 
ciety, the man alone excepted who is heated with 
irritative paſſions, or ſunk in the horrors of de- 
ſpair. Every one feels pleaſure in the conſciouſ- 
neſs of being well with the ſociety or club to 
which he belongs, or in the company he keeps. 
He who affirms that he cares not at all for the 
approbation or- diſapprobation of others, is ever 


ſuſpected of hypocriſy, fince ſuch a being, in fact, 


muſt either be deranged, or a monſter. —Paſſions 
are occaſionally excited through our attachment 
to theſe pleaſures, and theſe paſſions are frequent · 
ly eſſentials of our preference. | 
The pleaſures of religion are the laſt I ſhall 


mention. All mankind ſeem to have ſome de- 


gree of taſte or reliſh for ſomething which they 
account religion, at leaſt in ſome part of their lives. 
God having forced the idea of himſelf as exiſting, 
from every quarter, on every man, it is the bigh- 
eſt exploit of vice to root up the taſte for religi- 
ous) pleaſures from its moſt indefatigable adhe- 
rents. In the moſt contemptible of our ſpecies, 
the wiſh ſeems rather to render the deity ſubſer- 
vient to their views and baſe ends, than that he 

had 
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had no being: Hence they profanely ſwear by 
his holy name, and imprecate his vengeance re . 
peRing thoſe. who offend, them, The ſearchers 
after wiſdom, who, are favored. with, believe: and 
love the revealed. truths, of God's. word. of divine 
teſtimony, more eminently partake a truly evan- 
gelical; and fou]-ennobling taſte for the pleaſures 


the true dignity. of human nature, and can never 


be repented of. This excellent taſte will conduce 


to, pure emotions, and pure emotions are eſſential 
to the preferences: which, are the fruit of divine 
goodneſs, and which glorify God. 


Thus we have glanced. at ſome of the moſt. re. 


markable claſſes. of pleaſures, and the internal 
taſte on which their, exiſtence is dependent, The 
variety "which. compoſes. the mental taſte of men, 
will nat account for the diverſity and anomalies 
of preferences among men in ſimilar circumſtan- 
ces, if we do not reflect that it / exiſts. in differs 
ent men, and perhaps in the ſame man, the whole 
of his. lite conſidered, in all the degrees of pro: 
portion, and variations. Which permutation can 
ſuggeſt, According as this, or that, or ano- 
ther, of the foregoing conſtituents preponderates, 
ſo is the prevailing taſte, frame, temper, or ſpirit 
of any man at an aſſigned time. Generally one 
does prevail at a time, and prove an important 
bias to the mind; - accaading tu the Poet . - 
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EZ One maſter paſſion, in the breaſt; ' 
Like Aaron's ſerpent, ſwallows up the reſt. 


We need not wonder at this, when we reflect 
on the contractedneſs of human underſtanding. 
and that but one N can bans: 40 one mn 
of time, 

As is the prevailing taſte at the time,” ſo will 
be the kene. ſimilar circumſtances admitted. 

© Paſſions are defined commotions of both ſoul 
and body, occaſioned by the mind's perception 
or conception of ſome objett of a particular na- 
ture. When the paſſion principally conſiſis in com- 
motion of mind, it is denominated cool, a cool 
 affeftion, emotion, or paſſion: But when the paſ- 
ſion chiefly conſiſts in commotion of the animal 
part, it may be denominated ſanguine, a ſanguine 
affection, emotion, or paſſion. The former ſeems 
ſuperior i in nature to the latter, but the ſuperior 
Prrength of affection, and not its precedency in 
nature, affects the preference, that is, in all caſes 
of combined or of conflikting emotion. Some- 
times the cool paſſion is ſuperior 1 in ſtrength to a 
ſanguine paſſion alſo preſent ; ; thus when the path 
of virtue is prefered to that of ſenſuality, a 
temptation beings preſent. At other” times the 


1 The-word paſſion is here Inden in # differen ſenſe 
from that in which I have uſed: it, or purpoſe here- 
after to uſe it, for it expreſſes the prevailing taſte re/- 
becting the objects which influence the paſſions. | 
ſanguine 
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fahguine paſſion may carty all before it, and tri- 
umph over every cool oppoſing paſſion - 

In our enquiry then for the reaſoti of the differ- 
ences of human preferences, in Hmilar eireum- 
ſtances, we have obſerved, that difference in un 
derſtanding is attended with a proportionate Alt- 
ference of preference that difference in the ex 
iſting paſſion is attended with a proportionate dif- 


ference of preference—and that difference in the 


mental taſte is attended with different paſſions in 
kind and degree. 1 think we rationally concerve 
theſe points, laws of operation and influence ef. 
tabliſhed by the deity, and may here reſt, in re- 
ſpett to further enquiry, confiſtently with che de- 
ſign of this eſſay. But if Philoſophers will puſh 

their enterprizes futther, they may without loſs of 
labour, enquire more particularly for the fources 
of erroneous judging, and of the diverſity of men- 
tal taſte. Difference of conſtitution, arid of time 


of life, operations of cuſtom, fancy, caſual aſſoci- 


ations, and reſolutions, would go far as biete of 
attention n N en en 
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Species. | 


Jus objects 5 preference in general, are fo ex- 
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een here, but are ſo extenſive as our 
conceptions, for there is no objet of conception 
but at ſome time and in ſome reſpect may be pre. 
fered, or its negation. For example, we may prefer 
light to darkneſs. ſweet to bitter, flying to walk- 
ing, roundneſs to ſquareneſs, virtue to vice. We 
may prefer an angel to a man, a man to a beaſt, 
| Abeaſt to a tree, and a tree to a clod of earth. I 
may prefer my houſe to my neighbour's, my occu- 
pation, or trade, to ſome others, one | perſon to 
another, one tree to another, and one picture to 
£thers. . Of the creatures of fancy we may prefer 
a ſphinx to a mermaid, and a griffin to a centaur. 
We may prefer quails from heaven to other food, 
living for ever to dying, being handſome to being 
deformed . or ugly. I may prefer ſitting to its 
forbearance, or may prefer forbearance to lifting 
my arm. I may prefer going to a place of wor- 
Jhip next Sunday to ſtaying from it, attending di- 
ligently and devotionally in the ſervice to inat- 
tention, I may prefer a ceſſation of running by 
ſtanding ſtill, to a ceſſation of it by walking, 
Reſpetting theſe examples we may obſerve, 
that the perception of ſuitable objects has alive 


property, which meeting a related paſſive pro- 
perty in ſuitable circumſtances, excitation exiſts, 
d conſequent impaſſioned thinking. Next we 
rationally judge impaſſioned thinking to have 
active property. which meeting a related paſſive 
property | in ſuitable circumſtances, inducement 
© exiſts, 
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exiſts, and conſequent preference. In other 
words, the perceptitn of ſuitable objects excites 
paſſion; and the force thus generated of ſome paſ- 
fion or paſſions, is the moving principle, and in 
conjunktion with its operation, is the efficient 
part of the cauſe of preference. I think we ſhall 


always find this the caſe, if we refle@ on what 


palles in our minds vheſt e prefer. We prefer 
one ſtately edifice to another, becauſe we more 
admire it. We prefer one friend to another, | be- 
cauſe we more love him. We prefer one vice to 
another, becauſe we leſs hate it. We prefer 
riches to its negation, becauſe we more deſire it. 
We prefer going next ſummer to Brighthelm- 
ſtone, becauſe we anticipate the pleaſure or bene- 
fit. We prefer continuing attion, to the forbear- 
ing it, becauſe we deſire to attain the end of our 
_ exertion. And we prefer this ſnuff. box to that, 
becauſe it moſt pleaſes us. All theſe inſtances 
are examples of the different kinds of preferences 
hereafter to be diſtinguiſhed. ; 

Preference; approbation and diſapprobation, 
prefering, approving, and diſapproving, liking and 
diſliking, convey the ſame” conception of our 
modihed thought, or thinking, with but a ſhade of 
difference, otherwiſe than as an act, or expreſ- 
ſion of acting. The term preference, neceſſarily 
refers us to two or more determinate objects, 
reſpefting Which it is employed: But approving 
and approbation, ſtrongly refer to the objett 
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 - prefered, whilſt they. have but a vague: indetermi. 
nate reſpe& to the object or objebis it is prefered 

to: Vet theſe expreſſions, as well as the other, fully 
ſuppoſe the ohjett prefered to not-being, or its 
negation, and alſo to its, contraſt and oppoſites. 
Di ſapprobation and diſapproving on the other 
hand, ſtrongly refer to the object which the 


thing prefered is prefered to, whilſt they have 
but a vague indeterminate. reſpe& to the object 


prefered. Similar remarks are applicable to lik- 
ing and diſliking. We are now led to a diſtribu, 
uon of — ee to their e and 

Preference as a 8 ſeems uuly diviſible, 
according to its objects, into preference as a Jpecies, 
and inchnation. 

_ Preference concerning thiol in . own na- 
ture, abſolute or relative, abſtract or concrete, 
retains its name; and even reſpetting ſuffering 
when uninfluenced by the paſſion we call deſire: 


it alſo retains the name preference, and the general 


action of our minds is ſtill called prefering. Or, 
preference of things when the preference is influ- 
enced. by the primary paſſtons, admiration or con- 
tempt, love or hatred, all retains' the name- 1 


preference. 5 61 
25 22 when the ee relates to actions or 
operations, it takes the name inclination, or di/- 
pojuton, diſinclination or indiſpoſition. And alſo 
when, it. era ſuffering, or Iulluning the opera- 
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tion of an agent deprecated -by us, or enjoying or 
ſuſtaining the operation of an agent deſired by us. 
Inclinations of mind are preferences which relate 
to events, or changes of things, and which are 
under the influence of the ſecondary paſſions, de- 
lire, or averſion, accompanied or unaccompanied 
with hope or fear, joy or ſorrow. | |; 

Our grand diviſion then, of the general con- 
ception of preference, is into preference ſtill re- 
taining the name, and preference under the name 
inclination. The firſt, when its objects are things, 
enjoyments, and ſufferings under a limitation; and 
the preference influenced by admiration or con- 
tempt, love or hatred, as its motive, But 'the 
latter when its objects are events, dependent and 
independent on our actions or forbearance, and 
influenced by the paſſions of deſire or averſioti as 
a motive. When the object of preference is a mere 
thing it is preference: but when its objett is an 
event, paſt, preſent, or to come, it is an inclina- 
tion. Ws. ai | 
The objects of preference, ſtill ſo called, are 
things. Things have either a real, or merely ima- 
ginary exiſtence. It will be proper here to diſ. 
tinguiſn and notice ſome of them. 

Firſt, Pleaſure and pain. Pleaſure and pain 
expreſs ſimple conceptions, which we gain by re- 
flection on the ſenſations of our own minds, and 
the exiſtence of them in others, made evident to 
us by voluntary or involuntary ſigns, Theſe con- 
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ſidered as abſtratt detached conceptions, or apart 
ſrom their cauſes, kinds, and all circumftances, 
x demand a primary attention; becauſe all refpe&t 
1 to them cannot be excluded from any other ob- 
4 Jjeldls of preference. I need tell no perſon who 
underſtands the terms, that we always prefer plea- 
ſure to pain. 
The laws of operation "oy Haller reſpecting 
our ſenſations of pleaſure and pain, ſeem reduci- 
| ble to theſe. 
| We prefer a leſſer degree of pain to a greater. 
1 | We prefer the mere negation of pain to wa 
| ſmalleſt degree of it. 
We prefer the ſmalleſt degree of pleafure, or 
enjoyment, to its mere negation. 
We prefer a greater degree of W to a 
leſſer degree of it. 


Suppoſing the degree invariable, in that caſe, 
the idea of its duration operates in a ſimilar way 
on the preference. Thus, | 

Me prefer a ſhort duration of pain, to a alonger 
doration. 

We prefer an immediate een, from pain, 
to the ſhorteſt duration of it. 

We preter the molt tranſient pleaſure to none 
a all. 


Aud we prefer a longer duration of pleaſure, to 
a thorter. 


Pleaſure, the greateſt in degree, and longeſt in 
— compoſes our 9 ol happineſs. 


— Pain, 
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Pain, the greateſt in degree, and longeſt in du- 
ration, exhibits our idea of miſery. 

The higheſt and moſt laſting pleaſure which we 

conceive ourſelves capable of, or can be. made 


capable to enjoy, we call happineſs. This in our 


conception, when retired from the world, m an 
hour of calm reflection, is ever prefered to every 
other object poſſible to be compared and con- 


traſted with it. I think every man may be intu- 


itively certain, that whenever he thinks of this 
object in cheſe circumſtances in relation to him- 
ſelf, in contraſt with any other object capable 
of comparifon, he uniformly prefers it, he cannot 
but prefer it.—Again, the moſt pungent and laſt- 
ing pain we are capable of, or may be made ca- 
pable of ſuffering, we call miſery. Every object 
which is capable of compariſon and contraſt with 
miſery, is neceſſarily prefered to it. Of this allo, 
I think every reflecting man is certain: And with 
demonſtrative certainty may conclude, that thus 
it muſt be with every other being capable « ol under- 
ſtanding and affection. 

Degree and continuance, are two conceptions 
which materially affect our preferences of pleaſure 
or pain. Suppoſe magnitude to expreſs the de- 
gree, and the determinate portions of duration to 
expreſs the continuance ; it will be evident, that 
in pleaſure or in pain, there may be different pro- 
portions of both. A pint of pleaſure, if I may 
uſe ſuch nn. may be enjoyed one hour, or 

a pint 
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a pint of pain ſuffered one hour. Now if half a 
pint of pleaſure is enjoyed two hours, or half a 
pint of pain is ſuffered two hours, then in the 
nature of things there ſeems no ground for a pre- 
ference of the two former to the two latter, or the 
two latter to the two former. But ſuppoſe what 
frequently happens, that an ounce of pain en- 
dured one minute, would prevent an hour's ſuf. 
fering in the ſame degree, then certainly the na- 
ture of things conſidered, the preference ought 
to be given to the minute's ſuffering. Is not this 
ſentiment ſtrikingly apparent in the care and cau- 
tion which diſtinguiſhes the man of prudence in 
his ſecular affairs? Human intelligence, amidit 
the prejudices of judging anderroneous reaſonings 
of our diſordered ſtate, ſeems the only native 
guard from miſtake, when we weigh the magni- 
| tudes of pains againſt their durations, or their 
durations againſt their magnitudes : And alſo, in 
our approximating the value of varying degrees 
of pleaſure in magnitude and duration. 

Here it may be noticed, that in reſpe& of the 
paſſions, the abatement of pain operates as a good, 
and the abatement of pleaſure, as an evil; for 
every degree of pleaſure 1s accompanied with de- 
ſire of its continuance, and every degree of pain 
with defire of its removal; in all inſtances where 
the circumſtances do not render the deſire incon- 
ſiſtent. 9 2805 


Secondly, 
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Secondly, Good and evil demand our attention, 
as things concerning which our preference is 
daily exerciſed. That we call good, which is 
apt to cauſe or increaſe pleaſure, or diminiſh pain 
in us: or elſe to procure, or preſerve us the poſ- 
ſeſſion of any good or abſence of any evil. We 
name that ev, which is apt to produce or increaſe 
any pain, or diminiſh any pleaſure in us; or elſe 
to procure us any evil, or deprive us of any good.” 
Happineſs and miſery, are rightly conceived con- 
ſequents of antecedents, or effects of cauſes, 
That which, has an actual tendency to produce our 
happineſs, or with which our happineſs is neceſ- | 
ſarily connected; or elſe which has a tendency to 
prevent. or diminiſh our miſery, is in the nature 
of things good, we call it good. That alſo which 
has a tendency to procure, or preſerve the pol. 
ſeſſion of any other good, or the abſence of any 
evil, we alſo denominate good. 

We are certain, if we refle& on our Ps 
in calm retirement, that relative to ourſelves, ab- 
ſtracted from all circumſtances, we always prefer 
the leaſt good to its negation, and a greater good 
to a leſſer. In other words, we always prefer the 
higheſt good to its inferior, negative and con- 
trary. On the other hand, we prefer a leſſer evil 
to a greater, and alfo what 1s indifferent, to the 
{malleſt evil. Here alſo in reſpett to duration, 
when we conceive the good or evil the ſame in 
magnitude, we prefer: evil for a ſhort duration to 

evil 
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evil for a long duration. We prefer the meer 
abſence of evil, to its exiſtence, for the ſmalleſt 
portion of time. We prefer the moſt tranſitory 
enjoyment of good to. its negation. And we pre- 
fer a longer duration of good to a ſhorter. All 
theſe I account laws of operation and influence re- 
ſpefting prefering ; to which. we may add, that 
good of a certain magnitude to be enjoyed imme- 
diately, is prefered to good of the ſame magnitude, 
to be enjoyed at a remote period : And the enjoy- 
ment of good an hour hence, is prefered to that 
- enjoyment of good a month hence; becauſe any 
degree of good is prefered to indifference, and an 
| hour's indifference to a month's ſuſpenſion from 
good in proſpett. Reſpecting evil at a diſtance, 
the preference is reverſed, a longer reſpite | from 
ſuffering is prefered to a ſhorter. - 

Here alſo, as reſpefting pleaſure and pain, we 
are liable to innumerable miſtakes reſpecting the 
balance in our apprehenſion of magnitude, with 

the duration of good and evil: And alfo reſpect- 

ing the magnitude of good or evil, with the diſ- 

tance of the period of enjoying the one or ſuffer- 

ing the other. From theſe miſtakes in judging, 

our paſſions and preferences are often inconſiſtent 

Qs what the nature of things and ſound wiſdom 
nire.. 

Thirdly, Things good and evil conſidered abſo- 

| lutely, may be objects of preference. As we thus 
ee * in abſtraR, ſo all other things which 
become 
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become objets of preference muſt be apprehended 
good or evil, according to the apprehenſion and 
taſte of the mind. Things are conceived good 
and evil in the abſolute, or elſe good and evil in 
relation to other objects. The goodneſs of objects 
conſidered abſolutely, conſiſts in their degree of 
value; excellence, and perfection, in their own 
nature: and according to the degree of en 
ſo is the degree of goodneſs. 

Things, as conſidered abſolutely good. are con- 
ceived ĩrreſpectively of their relation to any other 


thing, conſequently cannot conſiſtently be judged 
evil in relation to any other being or beings : and 


things as conſidered abſolutely evil, cannot con- 


ſiſtently be judged relatively good. I may alſo 
remark, that a thing cannot be abſolutely good 
and relatively evil; or abſolutely evil and rela- 
tively good. The perſon who repreſents any 
object as abſolutely good, and at the ſame time as 
relativgly evil, deſtroys the eſſence of good and 
evil, and the propoſitions, things abſolutely 
good, and things abſoJutely evil, in his uſe of 
them, involve the abſurdity of good and not good, 
evil and not evil; This, I think, muſt be fully 
evident to every man of thought, who admits the 
definition of good and evil. 

Of beings conſidered abſolutely good in their 
own nature, irreſpettive of other beings, God is 
the firſt and chiefeſt Being. There is no being 
comparable to the Lord, who is an * per- 

fect 
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fest being. In this ſenſe there is” none good but 


one, that is God. ws BY 


Of beings conſidered in their zblolute nature 


os good, we may, for example, prefer a vegetable 


to a led of earth We may prefer an animal to a 
vegetable -a man to a mere animal an angel to 
— God to an angel. We uſually pre- 


'fer garden mould to rubbiſh—herbs to flowers 


and an oak to an elm and frequently prefer 
one plant or tree to another of the fame kind.— 


We may prefer a horſe to a dog, and one horſe to 


another. Of our own ſpecies we may prefer 
John to James, Mary to Sarah. Of angels, may 
prefer ſeraphims to cherubims, Gabriel to Mi- 
chael. And if it were proper to give the appel - 
lation of gods to thoſe things, which by nature 


are no gods, we may ar the One NP to 


every local deity. 

Objects conſidered ſotutely in their own na- 
ture, ſeem to be prefered chiefly under the paſ- 
ſions of admiration or contempt. St. Peters at 


Rome may be prefered to St. Pauls at London, 
or St. Pauls to St. Peters, under the inducement 


of admiration. And a firufture appropriated to 


che uſe of a dog-kennel, irreſpective of its incum- 
bents, may be prefered to a houſe lately attached 
© th and the habitation of a ſnail, under the induce- 


ment of contempt, or becauſe leſs contemned. 
Perhaps beings, in the abſolute are prefered, 
_ through the force of imagination, as being 
| great 
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great, new, or beautiful: for the mind as imagin- 
ing, feels pleaſure in the great, new, and beautiful, 
but is pained in contemplating the diminutive, or 
_ abjtR, and deformed. Great and ſmall here re- 
Qs all comparatives, and is not confined to 
mere bulk and pompoſity: for under the idea of 
greatneſs, conſiſting, for inſtance, in curiouſneſs, 
a watch may be prefered to a clock, although 
much ſmaller : and ſome animalcules to a bear, as 
à greater curioſity. And thus a wiſe man prefers 
a poor virtuous neighbour to the richeſt, and moſt 
dignified, yet vicious courtier, as apprehending 
him the greateſt character on the whole.—Some 
objefts are prefered to others for their greater no- 
velty, and other objeUs to others, for their great- 
er beauty, 

A thing may be good when its godduefs'iv not 
perceived; and a thing may be evil when its evil 
is not apprehended. Plants, whoſe qualities are 
unknown to me, may yet be good, and their good- 
neſs evident to fome other perſon, whether for 
food, phyſic, or delectability. Other plants may be 

in their nature baneful, though inevident to me. 

Although goodneſs" in one object relative to 
another obje& cannot exiſt, unleſs that other ob- 
jett has capacity to be benefited: by it, yet it does 
not follow that it muſt, if an intelligent being, 
have mental taſte adapted to pleaſurable. enjoy- 
ment of the goodneſs. 
ase however, if unperceived, or not re- 
2 lated | 
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lated to mental taſte, cannot affeft the paſſions, 
and conſequently cannot affett the preference, or 
be an objec directly prefered. 

Fourthly, Things alſo in relation to other 
beings are prefered every day. Relations are al. 
moſt infinitely numerous, for what conceptions of 
actual exiſtence cannot in ſome reſpect or other 
be compared, and ſome agreement be found be- 
tween them ? Thus the idea of God as a Sove- 
reign, has relation to ſubjefts or ſervants : Pa- 
rents have relation to children, and children to 
parents; Huſband to wife, and wife to huſband, 
have mutual relation; Uncles and aunts are re- 
lated to nephews and nieces, and couſin to couſin ; 
As ſuſtaining either of theſe relations, one object 
may be prefered to another. | 

Objects in their relations, ſeem chiefly prefered 
under the influence of the paſſions, love and 


hatred. 


Logicians and orators enumerate various re- 
| ſpefts, in which beings may be related, ſuch as 
genus, ſpecies, antecedents, conſequents, adjun&s, 
conjugates, cauſe, effett, contraries, oppoſites, ſi- 
militude, di ſſimilitude, &c. both in the nature of 
things actually exiſting, and according to our con- 
ception of them. Now beings under ſome, any, 
or all of theſe conſiderations, may be objefts of 
9 Concerning theſe relatives as well 
as the former abſolute conceptions, the preſent 
preference is always of the greateſt apparent good. 
| ; or 
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or of the leaſt apparent evil. Or in other words, 
the preference is always of what appears moſt 
pleaſing or agreeable, or of what appears leaſt diſ- 
agreeable and diſpleaſing, circumſtances conſider- 
ed, and taken into the account. 

The graces and virtues as related to bappinef 
here, and to eternal glory, may be n among 
themſelves. 

One code of laws may be prefered to another, 
as more conducive to civil happineſs. 

One profeſſion or employment may be prefer. | 
ed to another, as a means of obtaining the neceſſa- 
ries of life. 


And one amuſement is orefered to e as 

a means of recruiting tired nature. 
It is proper to remark, that what is prefered, 
conſidered abſtractly, is ſometimes rejetted when 
conſidered in its relation to circumſtances ; and 
that what is rejefted when abſtractly conſidered, 
may be prefered as conſidered in the concrete. 
Thus, according to their abſtract nature, peace is 
prefered to war; but when conſidered relatively 
or in relation to circumſtances, war may be ſome- 
times pretered to peace. Taking away the life of 
a man, conſidered abſtractly, is an evil; but rela- 
tively in regard to a conſtitutional law is a good, 
and may conſequently in ſome inſtances be pre- 
fered. Amputation of a leg or an arm is, in the 
abſtract, an evil, but in relation to preſervation 
of life 1 is . dee a good, and influences the 

22 preference. 


preference. Sorrow, inthe abſtrat, we conſider 
an evil, but in various relations to be good: God. 
ly ſorrow is conducive to our moral and ſpiri- 
tual attainments; a good man prefers its occaſi- 
onal exiſtence in himſelf and his friends. A lie 
is acknowledged in the abftraft to be evil; but 
ſome ſuppoſe that taken in relation to ſome cir- 
cumſtances it is good, or at leaſt indifferent, an 
innocent he, and conſequently prefer it, 
_ Fifihly, Things or events which, according to 
the nature of things, ar preſent. courſe of nature, 
are conſidered impoſſible, may yet be prefered, 
and that in reſpect to other impoſſibles, and alſo 
in reſpect to things poſſihle. For inſtance, I may 
prefer flying in the air as a bird, to ſwimming in 
the ocean like a fiſh, as a mode of travelling. I 
may prefer flying to walking, as a' mean of con- 
veyance. I may prefer flying a mile in five: mi- 
nutes to flying a mile an hour. A good man pre- 
fers rethitude in temper and condutt to his pre- 
ſent miſcarriages, and to his preſent attainments, 
or to thoſe of his neighbours. A wicked man 
prefers dethroning the Deity, to forſaking his abo- 
minadions in temper and conduct; yet . prefers 
heaven as a place of happineſs, to continuing in 
the preſent ſtate, and alſo being removed to hell. 
> I may prefer continuing my preſent mode of ex- 
iſtence for ever, to living only to the age of ſc. 
venty years, or even to the age of Methuſelah. 
And thus a cripple prefers an animal-leg to his 


wooden 
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wooden or artificial one. And thus I prefer ſu- 
perior talents for writing my 125 to thoſe 1 ac- 
tually exerciſe. 

Sixthiy, Things and events anſdriſeen and un- 
expected by us, yet really exiſting, or which have 
really exiſted, may be prefered by us to other 
things unforeſeen and unexpected, and alſo to 
things foreſeen and expected. Here will be in- 
cluded enjoyments and. ſufferings, under the re- 
ſtriction before mentioned of not roles the objects 
of deſire. | 

Things which take place Gay with ad 

unexpected, could not previouſly be objects of 
deſire, however good or agreeable they may ap- 
pear when perceived. Adam, as exiſting, might 
prefer his creation, but could not deſire it before 
us exiſtence, and conſequently before his crea- 
tion. We, as brought into being under the laws 
ol generation, may prefer our exiſtence, and pre- 
fer the means and Spirit of God which made us, 
yet could not deſire them before our exiſtence. 
I may prefer my being the ſon of my ſuppoſed, 
and reſpetted. father, to that of being the fon of 
John or Thomas, or any other man: May preter 
my coming into the world at the particular period 
when my birth happened, to an exiſtence at a pe- 
riod three thouſand years ago, and to an exiſtence. 
at a period three hundred years to come: May 
prefer the particular circumſtances or adjuntts of 
my birth, and bringing up, to thoſe of a noble- 
| 23 , man's 
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man's family., or to thoſe of a Dauper. May 
prefer my birth in my on caubtry and own 
'. town, to being born in another country or ano. 
ther town, May prefer my ſex, my body, my 

intellect, to ſame, or any ather. And may prefer 
my exiſtence as a man, to exiſtence as a bird, a 
| beaſt, ora fiſh. Now in all theſe caſes every 

body muſt allow, that the nature of things renders 
it impoſſible I ſhould prefer under the influence of 
deſire. Deſire always refpetts future apprehen- 
ded good: Nor can the events be the objefts of 
previous deſire and preference, ſince this is to 
ſuppoſe rd Ad . before we ex- 
id. 

Events alſo which mY in e unfore. 
ſeen, unexpected. and unconceived, may be ob. 
jets of preference. Thus our many eſcapes from 
imminent dangers by mediums previouſly incon- 
ceivable to us: and-interfioſitions by unexpected 
lriends, in circuniſtances of embarraſsment, may 
be objects of preference: Unexpected friendſhip 
or unimagined love from another, when it be- 
comes evident, may alſo be objects of - eee 
or approbatioun. 

Thus alfo the undefired operations of the truth 
and Spirit of God in converſon, may be truly 


prefered, and- approved, when the- Toy appre- 


bends himſelf the ſubjeR of them. 


But though it may be ſaid. with nee. 
_ we * ſome objects or events, which 
exiſt 


—— 
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exiſt without our previous concern, yet we 
ſhould not expreſs ourſelves with preciſion if we 
ſhould ſay, that we prefer their negation or the 
exiſtence of their-contraries. Thus the expreſ- 
ſion-would be too general, and conſequently want 
precifion, ſhould I ſay, that I prefer John and 
Joan for my parents, to thoſe who. are really, ſo. 
Or, that I prefer being loved by a perſon who 
does not love me. In all. cales of this nature, 
the preference is not preference as a. ſpecies, hut 
preference generally conſidered; and tobe ſpecific 
the word mii is proper to be ſubſtituted in place 
of preſerence. Thus I wiſh I had never exiſted 
Al wiſh 1 were annihilated—I wiſh John or 
Thomas had been my father inſtead of Caleb 
And I wiſh the diſaffected perſon did love me; 
however impious or fogliſh,. are praper expreſ- 
fions. This remark occaſions our anticipation of 
the nature of a wiſh, which we are ſoon to Fo 
2 and examine. | 

Without pretending to Ink given a 5 
enumeration of the kinds of Which the objects of 
preference, ſpeciſically conſidered may be, I think 
the foregoing ſpecimen may ſuffice reſpecting 
ſuch a diſtrihution. 

We obſerved: that - * generally con. 
ſidered, variad even in ſimilar circumſtances, in 
different men, and reſpetting the ſame man ar 
different times. We may now add, that conſe- 

| KY a. "7 1, quently 
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quently Pens, as mg A ſpecies,” is alſo 
various. 

The prejudices of men vary, and hence their 
Preferences vary. Thus one man prefers a per- 
ſon born rich, another prefers him who from po- 
verty roſe to wealth by what is called his own 
merit; all other conſiderations being alike. One 
Prefers the manufactures of his own country on 
that account, whilſt another prefers . ma- 
nufaftures, becauſe they are foreigg. 

The ſame objects preſented to one this do 
not raiſe always the ſame emotion as When pre- 
ſented to another, and our own experience proves, 
that we ourſelves are nat alike impreſſed or af- 
fected by the ſame objects preſented at different 
times. We look for an inward capacity, and are 
led to what we call taſte, guſt, reliſn, or temper of 
mind, ſo called from its analogy to auimal taſte 
and palate. Our mental taſte, as well - as appre- 
henſion varying, our operative conception of good 
varies, and conſequently our paſſions; and hence 
our preferences, ſpecially conſidered, vary alſo.— 
Thus among ſtudents, ſome have peculiar taſte 
for languages, and ſome for hiſtory and antiqui- 
ties: others for ſcience and philoſophy : another 
claſs for mechanics: and another for the works 
of imagination, perhaps poetry, ſculpture, or 

inting.———Thus alſo, in common life we ſay, 
That one has a taſte for religion, another for phi- 
loſophy, and a third for muſic. T hat one has a 
| | taſte 
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taſte for keeping birds, another pigeons, and ano- 
ther for butterflies : Hence the denominations of 
bird-fanciers, columbarians, and the curious in 
infetts. 

All theſe have a ſenſation, a ſomething in con- 
ception, which, whether they will call their hap» 
pineſs, or not, is that ſatisfaction which ſuits their 
temper, and thus influences their ideas of the 
| goodneſs of objects, and ultimately all degrees of 
their preferences. 

And in reſpect to the fame perſon, how dif- 

ferent is the operative idea of good and happineſs: 
- which, we may experiment in ourſelves and ob 
ſerve in others? Sometimes -perhaps our prefer- 
ence ſublimated by a devout aſpiration, reſts on 


nothing ſhort of eternal glory : :* At other times it 
ification of a favourite 


riſes no higher than the 
dog, or an admired walking - ſtick: according to 
the extenſion of the preſent view of the mind. 
Happineſs in conception, or operative happi- 
neſs in the mind, ſeems no more than fatisfaftion 
preſent, or ſatisfaction in proſpect. It is conſe- 
quently, in finite minds, in ever varying circum- 
ſtances, itſelf an ever varying thing, yet, uniform 
in this, that it is the poſſeſſion, enjoyment, and 
continuance of what the perfon, according to his 
preſent taſte, is hone 1n, as his * good in 
preſent view. 
Wo may alſo remark, that ſometimes the men- 
tal taſte is what we will venture to call cloyed, 
and 
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and thus the mind is rendered inſenſible. callous, 
or ſtupid to the objects of a former paſſion and 
preference. In ſuch caſes, habit may ſtay a little, 


and influence a preference, but ſhe ſoon becomes 
coy and withdraws. 
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1333 which. i is the other kind. of 
preference, according to our diviſion of prefer- 
ence under its general idea, may be thus deſcribed 
An inclination of mind is a preference, under the 
influence of the fecondary paſſions, deſire or 

averſion, accompanied with hope or fear, joy or 
ſorrow; and which reſpefts events and —_— 
of things as its object. 

Inclinations of mind, differ from preferences, 
ſpecially conſidered, . in various reſpects: for the 
objects of preferences are things; but the objects 
of inclinations are events. The motives of the 
former are primary paſſions, ſuch as admiration 
and love; but the motives of the latter, are the 
ſecondary paſhons, defire and averſion. - Alſo, 
the conceptions of poſſible and impoſſible, free- 
tom or kberty, os reſtraint, are inap- 

plicable 
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plicable to ſpecial * but are en 
to inclinations, 

As every preference ſuppoſes ſome object un- 
prefered, ſo every inclination ſuppoſes a diſinclina- 
tion, or an object diſinclined to, either on thought 
or implied; for the inclination is to this in pre- 
ference to that, or at leaſt, irreſpeftive of that. 
Thus when we prefer an event to its negation, 
for inſtance, We may be inclined to live, but diſ- 
inclined to die. Thus alſo, when the events are 
under the ſame genus. If we are inclined to travel 


to the ſouth, we are certainly diſinclined to travel | 


to the north, or indeed in any other diverſe di- 
rection. If we are inclined to ride, we muſt be 


diſinclined to walk, or to ſail. And ſuppoſing 


our mind 1 in ſuſpence reſpecting walking, riding, 
or ſailing, yet if we incline to travel, we muſt 
diſincline to ſtaying at home. 

Inclination, or bent of mind, when without in- 
termiſſion, fixed, habitual, and continued, takes 
the name bias or propenſity. 

As the paſhons are excited by perception of 
good or agreeableneſs, in relation to preſent ſatis- 
faction, and accord to the conception of near and 
remote, preſent or abſent good : So deſire, which 
is the immediate motive of inclination, may have 
for its object good or agreeableneſs preſent, or 
good and agreeableneſs abſent. Hence ariſes this 
evident propoſition, The inclination of man, in 


all caſes, either ariſes from ſatisfaGion, or for 


ſatis faction. 
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fatisfaftion. In the former caſe, it is affected by 
the pleaſure of deſire; in the latter, by its un- 
eafineſs. Were power, which ſome abſurdly 
aſcribe to man, adequate to every inclination, 
good, agreeableneſs, and ſutisfaction, would be 
ever preſent, and man could only incline and act 

like the divine being, from ſatis faction. | 
The term motive, is with ſuperior propriety, 
applied to the paſſion and its operation, which are 
eſſential to an inclination of mind. It ſigniſies a 
mover, of the efficient part of the cauſe of inclina- 
tion, and why an inclination is to this, rather than 
that; or to that, rather than this. An actual inclina- 
tion is dependent on actual ability, and actual ope- 
ration. If there are things called cauſes, which at 
an aſſigned time, and in an aſſigned reſpeR, were 
without influence and efficiency: And if there 
are things called inclination, which at an aſſigned 
time does not exiſt : neither one nor the other 

has any thing to do with the ſubject before us. 
Some have talked of the invincibility of mo- 
tives, and have even contended for and againſt 
the idea. To ſay that motives are invincible, is 
to ſay what no man in his ſenſes ever doubted, 
who underſtood the terms, for invincibility goes 
ſo fully into the eſſence of motive, as cogitation 
into the eſſence of a man. To ſay that motives 


ae not invincible, is to ſay, in its meaning, that 


motives are invincible and not invincible at the 
ſame time aud in the ſame reſpett. If any 
| ſhould 
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ſhould affirm to me, that a motive is not invin- 
cable, I ſhould probably reply, My friend, if your 
words have any conſiſtency, their meaning is, that 

ſomething you have accounted a motive was not 
invincible, and therefore aftually proved in the 
event no motive or mover at all. A motive is 
certainly a mover. If then ſomething a perſon 
calls a motive does not actually move, I beg leave 
to affirm, that it was no actual motive, but merely 
an arbitrary name, or nominal mover, 

Again, I have heard of weighing motives, and 
of a contention whether the heavieſt, all circum- 
{tances taken into the account, does, or does not, 


determine the mind in every caſe. This ſeems as 


prepoſterous, and the contention as ridiculous as 
the former. I ſhall not attempt a minute refuta- 
tion of the numerous ſubtelties advanced on theſe 


ſubjeRs, being convinced, that a word fitly ſpoken 


is of far greater utility to the wiſe, than volumes 
of nice confutation. Truth is oftener ſo near at 


hand as to be overlooked, than fo remote, as to 


need elaborate diſputation for ſeizing her, In- 


deed I have no wiſh to irritate philoſophers, who 


have hitherto thought differently ſrom myſelf : 


but am willing their obſcurities, ſubtelties, and 


inconſiſtencies ſhould quietly die, and be decently 
intered by their friends. One motive can never 


be weighed againſt another, in point of prevalence 
or efficiency e for that, be what it will, which was 


inſufficient to a determination, or which, in other 
R | words, 
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words, did not prevail, was no motive, it did not 
move in that reſpeft : And again, whatſoever is 
more than required to a determination, that ex- 
ceſs, ſurpluſage or redundance, is no motive, or 
part of a motive. To illuſtrate, Suppoſe 1 ſtart 
the thought of walking abroad immediately, but 
my deſire and its operation, called inducing, is 
inadequate to a determination or inclination to do 
it: In this caſe, my deſire and its operation are 
no motive. Suppoſe again the ſame matter pre- 
ſented to me, and that there exiſts deſire, ſo far 
ſrom inadequate, that I am ready to burſt with 
deſire, which is frequently ſeen in children, the 
exceſs of deſire is no motive or part of a motive» 
ſince it does not affect the ſaid, or any other in- 
clination of mind. I do not ſee that the ſimilitude 
of a balance, or pair of ſcales, can be applied to 
motives with any peculiar advantage, ſince I know 
but of two caſes in which it can be introduced 
without abſurdity. The one is when the motive 
of one man in point of excellence is ſuppoſed to 
be weighed againſt the motive of another man, 
who has the ſame inclination. Suppoſe two men 
are equally inclined to put a man to death, the 
one perhaps an aſſaſſin, from the motive deſire 
armed with malice aforethought. The other per- 
a magiſtrate, his motive, love of mankind 
and conſequent deſire. Now,thefe motives may be 
refered to a ſtandard of excellence, 1 in which caſe 


undoubtedly the latter would preponderate. The 


other 
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ather caſe in which the ſimilitude may be con- 
ſiſtently uſed, is reſpecting the motives of a ſimi- 
lar inclination, in the ſame man, at different times. 
Thus at a certain paſt time, I inclined to ſtrike a 
perſon, and perhaps this inſtant incline to give a 
ſimilar blow ; yet, perhaps my motive was partly 
enmity in the former caſe, but in the latter, pa- 
rental love.—The doctrine of motives will be 
more particularly conſidered in another part uy 
the Diſquiſition. 

Inclinations of mind ſeem to be of four kinds, 
which, conſiſtent with common ſenſe and alſo 
with common language, (which I would always 
follow as far as I can with propriety) we will call 
Wiſh—Purpoſe—Volition—and Choice. 

In attending the vanous ſpecies of inclinations 
of mind, we ſhall have frequent occaſion to uſe 
the word dominion, ſince the ſubſtitution of this 
term will enable us to refrain uſing the word 
power with ambiguity. Nothing is more common 
than talking of my power, your power, within 
my power, the ſphere of my power, the limits of 
your power, the power of this thing, and within 
the power of that thing : now in ſuch caſes, I ſub- 
ſtitute, and I think with much greater preciſion 
and propriety, the word deminion. I ſay, my do- 
minion, your dominion, or the dominion of this 
or of that thing : within my dominion, your do- 
| minion, or its dominion: I have dominion, the 
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ſphere” of my dominion, and limits of my do- 
minion. 

Reſpecting inanimates and vegetables, we uſe 
dominion and ſubjection to expreſs the relation of 
one thing to another in any caſe of actual opera- 
tion and influence; and judge that where there is 
no actual operation and influence there is no re- 
lated dominion and ſubjection: But reſpecting 
intelligent beings, we do not confine them to ac- 
tual operation and influence, but extend them to 
expreſs the poſſibility of operation and influence. 
Dominion of an intelligent being conſiſts in abi- 
lity and opportunity for operating on, and influ- 
encing a ſubjett at its pleaſure. And ſubjeRtion 
of an intelligent being conſiſts in liableneſs to be 
influenced by ſome other intelligent being. 

Dominion is attributed to one being, ſubjeRion 
to another, in the ſame reſpect. Power cannot be 
truly aſcribed to a finite being, although either 
- dominion or ſubjection may: for the objett to 
which we aſcribe dominion is without capacity in 
the ſame reſpect: and the object to which we attri- 
bute ſubjection is without ability relative to, or in 
the ſame reſpett. Conſequently as neither of the 
objects poſſeſſes ability, capacity and opportunity 
in the ſame reſpect, which are co-eſſential to 

wer, power cannot rationally be attributed to 
any finite object, that is to ſay, with philoſophic 
preciſion. 

We 
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Me proceed to attend the kinds of inclinations, 
and firſt to that we denominate Wiſh. 
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Au the other kinds of Inclinations, ſeem to 
involve a wiſſi: bnt mere wiſh, or wiſh as diſtin- 
guiſhed from them is the ſubject of this ſeftion. 

A wiſh is an inclination of mind, reſpecting an 
event which is conſidered impoſſible, uncertain, 
or dubious, and independent on the agency of the 
perſon who wiſhes it. A wiſh may extend to a 
ſeries of events, as well as a ſingle event. A wiſh 
is an inclination of mind towards an event, the 
exiſtence of which is independent, more. or leſs, 
on our agency. Or it may be deſcribed, a pre- 
ference of an event, which the mind is certain or 
doubtful cannot be produced merely as a conſe- 
quent of its exertion. | 

Thus an adventurer in the laſt lottery, wiſhes 
his ticket had been drawna prize, and a large one, 
He alſo, whenever he ſtarts the thought, wiſhes 
that his ticket now in the wheel, may be drawn a 
prize, and the largeſt in the ſcheme. In theſe 
inſtances, the mind prefers and is inclined to an 
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event which was or is previouſly uncertain in its 
Annen. 

It was remarked concerning . and 
ee in general, that they were not always 
preſent with us, but that thoughts and thinking 
occaſionally take thoſe modifications and names: 
ſo it may alſo be remarked here, that wiſhing 1s 
not an uninterrupted, unremitted, inceſſant em- 
ploy: but owes its exiſtence to occaſions, which 


are circumſtances ariſing in life, or elſe mere con- 


ceptions of our minds, Any kind of ſuffering is 
generally an occaſion of various wiſhes : ſo alſo is 
the excitation of any kind of paſſion. Admira- 
tion or contempt, love or hatred, are eſſential to 
deſire and averſion, and defire or averſion is effen . 
tial to wiſh. Under ſufferings, ſorrow is uſually 


joined with deſire, and under the influence of this 


emotion, we wiſh the removal of its occaſion. 
Under enjoyment, joy is uſually joined with de- 
fre, and under the operation of this emotion, we 
wiſh its occaſion to continue. When pride af- 
fects deſire, we wiſh to appear to advantage, or 
wiſh others to view us as we view ourſelves. 


When emulation affects deſire, we wiſh to equal 


or excel the objett we emulate. Deſire, exiſting 


ä envy, we may wiſh an opportunity to ſink 


e character, or tarniſh the merit of our rival: 
With malice, may wiſh an opportunity of. re- 
venge:—And with the private paſſions, in reſpect 
to our profeſſional abilities and exertions, we wilh 

to 


ee Me 
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to be acceptable in the circle of our acquain- 
_ tance. 

Human wiſhes are numerous beyond concep- 
tion. Parents wiſh the child unborn may be per- 
Feſt in ſhape and proportion, and that in due 
time it may put forth all the bloſſoms of intelletct. 
Good parents wiſh their inſtruction may be uſetul 
to their children, and wiſh their children may 
take good courſes. The lover wiſhes a return of 
Hove from the beloved. The parties who join in 
marriage, frequently wiſh happineſs, and red »ubled 
happineſs, may attend the connection. Conſiſtent 
legiſlators among men, wiſh the laws to be obeyed. 
Conſiſtent lawyers wiſh to gain the cauſe of their 
client; and conſiſtent orators of every claſs wiſh 
their orations may pleaſe and perſuade.—The 
merchant embarked on the ocean, wiſhes his ſhip 
may ſurmount the waves; wiſhes propitious 
gales ; wiſhes to arrive ſafe at the appointed 
| haven; and, wiſhes a good ſale of his wares. The 
mechanic wiſhes to finiſh the piece of work he 
undertakes. And the ſhop-keeper, who buys 
commodities, wiſhes to ſell them with profit and 
to receive his money.—A chriſtian preacher wiſhes 
every hearer may come to the knowledge of thetruth 
and be ſaved. Every man who believes the exiſt- 
ence of a heaven and hell, wiſhes, whenever be 
thinks on the ſubject, to enjoy the former, and to 

be exempted from the latter. A good chriſtian 


wiſhes perfection ol holineſs as well as of hap- 


pinels, 
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202 On Human Preference. 
pineſs, an increaſe of grace and perſeverance to 
the concluſion of life. —To which, I add, that my 


, preſent wiſh is, that this eſſay may communicate 


much inſtruction to thoſe readers who have not 
previouſly ſtudied theſe branches of philoſophy. 

The events which are objects of wiſh, may be 
impoſſible, improbable, or uncertain. 

As impoſſibility ariſes from various conſjdera- 
tions, ſo events may be impoſſible in different 
reſpects. Firſt, Events may be impoſſible by 
their time being paſt. Thus, I may wiſh I had 
exiſted one thouſand years ago—may wiſh that I 
had better employed my youth—may wiſh that I 


had choſen a different trade—may wiſh I had not 


been forgetful of my intereſt yeſterday—may with 
that I had not fallen into fin by a temptation this 
morning.—Secondly, Some events in conception, 
are impoſſible through the eſſential identity and 
diverſity of perſons. Thus, you may wiſh that 
you were the man or woman whoſe ticket you 
find is drawn a prize of twenty thouſand pounds, 
Thus alſo a man under ſentence of death, may 
wiſh to exchange identity with any perſon he 
happens to think on.—Thkirdly, They are impoſ- 
ſible according to the preſent nature of ſenfible 


77755 under the laws of motion. A farmer may 


every ſhrub on his eſtate was an oak, and 
every ſheep a cow. A nobleman in an urgent 
caſe, might wiſh his carriage to run a mile a 


minute—Or a fea officer, that He could ſail in a 


* 


Of Wiſh. 20g 
perteftly direct line from London to America 
Or I may wiſh to walk from Hyde-Park to St. 
Paul's cathedral in a perfectly ſtraight line.— 
Fourthly, Impoſſible through the nature or cir- 


cumſtances of our minds. Thus we may wiſh to | 


attain all the advantages derivable from the ſtudy 
of mathematics and logic, without that fludy— 
may wiſh to maſter a language without learning 
it—and may wiſh to retain any mental improve- 
ment without exerciſe or pactice. One may wiſh 
to be the ſubjeft of a chriſtian temper without 
perception or approbation of the goſpel—another 
may wiſh to perform every work truly virtuous, 
and praiſe worthy, without humility, and other 
internal eſſentials—and a third may wiſh to ſhare 
the chriſtan oer der crown, without the 
chriſtian conqueror's combats, or even engaging 
in the chriſtian warfare, 

Events improbable or unlikely may be objetts 
of wiſh. Thus, a trader may wiſh to double his 
capital in a year—a pregnant wife may with for 
two cluldren at a birth—and a general with ten 


thouſand men may wiſh to defeat another with 


twenty thouſand. 
Events merely uncertain may be objects of 


wiſn. Thus, we may wiſh to win on an even 


wager, ſuch as that decided by the toſs of a piece 
of coin—May with for proſperity in a courle of 
honeſt induſtry—may with to live till our children 
are ſeitled in the world. —May wiſh relief in af- 


fliction, 
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204 On Human Preference. 


fliction, from taking a medicine preſcribed, or 


from taking the country air, or from as, re- 
courſe to bathing. 


Wiſhes, notwithſtanding they are bounded in- 
clinations, vet may be as ſtrong or ardent as any 
other ſpecies of inclinations: There may be ſan. 
guine wiſhes and reverie volitions. 

Wiſhes are according as the apprehenſion of 
the mind 1s, reſpetting the nature of their objetts, 
and the impoſſibility, improbability, and uncer- 
tainty of the event : When we wiſh for what is 
really good in the nature of things, it is a good 
wiſh, But we may wiſh for that which the mo- 
ment it is gratified fills with confuſion and diſ- 
guſt. —A perſon may wiſh to enjoy the company 
of a deceafed friend, according to apprehenſion, 
and may be to-morrow gratified with his company, 
the information that he was dead proving to be falſe, 
A perſon may wiſh an acquiſition of one thou- 
ſand pounds, and immediately find that ſum was 
yeſterday put in the funds for his uſe, by a per- 
ſon from whom, perhaps, he had not the leaſt ex- 
pectation. . 

Wiſhes are alſo as the motive is, the paſſion 
and its operation called inducing, which is eſſen- 
tial to the wiſh, is the immediate motive : but any 
._ conſideration or argument or the final end and 
their operation called exciting, which excited 
that paſſion is the mediate or remote motive. 
Love to God, love to men, love of truth, love of 

X moral, 


u nog 
moral, and love of evangelical excellence joining 
deſire, are claſſes of immediate motives truly good. 
But hatred and enmity againſt God, and all other 
objects, ſo far as they fail of gratifying one's 
wiſhes, are very bad motives, and where they are 
prevalent, the party 1s denominated a wicked per- 
ſon. The multiplying ſuch vicious or inordinate 
wiſhes; is very pernicious to thoſe who indulge it. 
The poet ſays, Ni Ming. of all rung. is the 
worſt. 

Wiſhing ſeems the employ of * a 
more than of others, perhaps they abound more 
eminently in people quick of thought, and of 
warm imagination ; yet the wiſhes of every one 
are vaſtly numerous. 

Liberty or freedom may be applied to the mo. 
dified thoughts we call wiſhes, that is, to the agent 
in reſpect of wiſhing, And this liberty muſt be 
liberty limited only by the boundaries of our 
conceptions of events, and of our affections re- 
ſpetting them; for whatever event can be the 
objett of conception, and can excite emotion, 
may be ſome time or other the object of with, 


and of thinking under the modification which 


takes the name wiſhing. 

Wiſhes are direct or indirect, that is, affect 
their object directly or indirectly. Thus, by 
wiſhing for a whole in a direct reſpect, we neceſ- 
ſarily wiſh in an indirect reſpect for all the parts. 
By directly * for a houſe, we indirectly 

with 
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206 on Human Preference. 
' wiſh' for a rof and walls, and the materials of 
which they are conſtructed. By directly wiſh. 
ing to live, we indirettly wiſh ſome ills, for ills 
are not excluded the compoſition of human life. — 
Every thing neceſſarily connefted with what is 
directly wiſhed is alſo indirectly wiſhed. I di- 
reftly wiſh to purchaſe ſomething, and indireQly 
wiſh to part with my money. I directly wiſh an 
abſceſs opened, and indirectly wiſh for an attend- 
ing ſmart. I directly wiſh mutual love to conti- 
nue between me and my friends, and indirectly 
wiſh ſome anxieties or jealouſy which may attend 
it. I directly wiſh to be poſſeſſed of a horſe, 
and inditealy wiſh poſſeſſion of its faults.— In 
all caſes of a wiſh actually exiſting. we rationally 
conſider the oppoſite, negation, and contrary of 

its object, to be indirectly wiſhed not to exiſt. 
Wiſhes cannot, by any immediate operation, 
produce the deſired event, becauſe there can be 
no action where the event is apprehended impoſ- 
fible, and when apprehended improbable or un- 
certain, our agency reſpetting the event, if it ex- 
iſts at all, is voluntary. Volition and not wiſh is 
eſſential to it ; Wiſhing may, notwithſtanding, 
materially affef other modifications of thinking, 
To moſt yaluable operation of wiſhes is in way 
of remote motive to valuable purpoſes and pur- 
ſuits : And thoſe wiſhes have the happeſt tenden- 
cy, which, unchained from terreſtrial things, are 
raiſed in devout aſpirations to the all- balancing, 
| all 


N Purpoſe. toy 
all regulating, all ſurmounting objets of a future 
and inviſible ſcene, life and immortality brought 
0 light by the goſpel. Ardent wiſhes for ſublu- 
nary good and enjoyments, or of impoſſible, irt« 
probable, or uncertain events, without ſucceſs, are 
very pernicious to mind and body ; they prey on 
the nerves, and debilitate the conſtitution, and 


frequently derange the intelle&. 
Theſe obſervations lead us to the. next ſpecies 


of inclination. Let me juſt remark, that the moſt | 


noble and intereſting exerciſe of human wiſhes, is 
in addreſſes to the deity ; eſpecially conſidering, 
that if we receive the bible as a ſupernatural reve. 


lation from God, we have the fulleſt evidence, 


that God hath connected the enjoyment of many 
bleſſings and benefits with the prayer of faith and 


relignauion. 
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\ Y HEN the mind prefers any propoſed ac- 
tion to its forbearance, or propoſed torbearance. 
to a continuation of aftion, both which are ſup- 


poſed within its dominion, and of a nature to be 


produced by its operation, without the interven- 
Yon of any _ only, at ſome future period 
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208 On Human Preference. . 
of time, thinking takes the name of deſigning, 
purpoſing, and intending: and a ſingle thought 
is called a deſign, purpoſe, or intention. If think. 
ing thus modified is attended with ardour, we call 
it reſolving, and a ſingle thought, or abſtract con- 
ception of it, we call a reſolution.— The common 
expreſſion reſpetting its object, is, I deſign, in- 
tend, purpoſe, or reſolve doing, or not doing it 
to do or not to do it. I conceive, that the word 
purpoſe is uſed in common ſpeech with leſs ambi- 
guity than deſign, or even than intention, there. 
fore ſhall more commonly uſe it in the following 
part of my eſſay. | 

A purpoſe in its moſt ſtrict meaning, is an in- 
clination of mind to do, or forbear doing, ſome- 
thing in futurity ; which it either primarily or 
habitually ſuppoſes within its dominion to effect. 
If the purpoſe is ardent, or in ſome degree ſan- 
guine, we call it a reſolve or reſolution. 

Doing, or forbearing to do, acting or refrain- 
ing, ſeem the proper objects of purpoſe, when ac- 
companied with the conceptions of liberty to act 
or forbear as the mind ſhall direct. I think pur- 
poſe is applied with MO preciſion only to theſe 
objects. | 

But if we reflect how ines are connected and 
related, and on their mutual dependence and ope- 
ration, I think, we may, with conſiſtency, apply 
purpoſe alſo to being, enjoying, and ſuffering ; not- 
withſtanding the purpoſe reſpetting theſe objetts, 
| | muſt 


* Purpoſe. L 0 209 
muſt ſtrictly refer to refraining reſiſtance on the 
one hand, and to the uſe of means on the other: 
For future being, enjoying, and ſuffering, are fre - 
quently inclined to without reflection on the 
doing or forbearing eſſential thereunto. 

A purpoſe of being muſt ſtrictly refer to fore 
bearing the means, ſuppoſed within our dominion 
of ſhortening our preſent mode of exiſtence, and 
to uſing the means of gits continuation, ſuch as, 
ſood, medicine, &c. It is then, an inclination of, 
mind to future euere ee within, o our 405 
minion. ino gute: 


By reflection 8 0 Aion abi our ads when” 


under the operation of apparent good, we gain a 


conception of the ſenſation of enjoying and 


pleaſure. Enjoying is the name we apply to 
thinking under that modification, and pleaſure is 
the expreſſion of enjoyment, that is enjoying in 
the abſtract. So that pleaſure is the reſult of the 
operation of apprehended good on the mind. A 
purpoſe of enjoy ment miſt ſtrictly refer to for- 
bearing to reſiſt the operation of the object en- 
joyable, and to actions, or a courſe of actions 
eſſentially conneſted with the exiſtence of enjoy- 
ment ſo that a purpoſe of pleaſure is an inclina- 
tion”of' mind to future enjoyment, apprehended 
within the dominion of the mind. 

By reflection alſo on che operation of our 
minds, when, under the operation of apparent 
ew. we gain a conception of the ſenſations ſuf- 
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210 On Human Preference. 


fering and pain. Saffeting is the name we apply 
to thinking, under this modification: Pain ex- 
preſſes ſuffering in the abſtract. The reſult of 
the operation of apprehended evil on our minds 
is pain. A purpoſe of ſuffering muſt ftriftly refer 

to forbearing to reſiſt, and thereby permit the ſuf. 
ſering; or to acting, or a courſe thereof, eſſential 
to the cauſe of ſuffering. Purpoſe here is incli. 
nation to refuſe, or elſe io acquieſce in the action 
neceſſary. Thus, on the advice of a phyſician, I 
purpoſe- purgation to-morrow ; but the purpoſe 
more directly goes to forbearing to refuſe the phy- 
fic, and to the act of taking it. It may be ro- 
marked, that the purpoſe of enjoyment or of ſuf- 
fering is frequently very ſanguine, and anticipa- 
tion ſwells the imagination many degrees beyond 
the degree of enjoyment or ſuffering when it ar- 
rives. Such n are more ſtriſtly called 
reſolutions. 

If any one would rather wiſh. to throw enjoy - 
ment and ſuffering, under what. has been called 
the philoſophical idea of paſſion or reception of 
the operation of the agent, as applied to material 
beings, I ſhall not diſpute the congruity, ouly be 
it remembered, that the term paſſion muſt be ex. 

tdetended to include all agrecable as well as diſa- 
. impreſſions or ſenſations 3 and al ſo caſes 
wherein there is no impreſſion on the patient 
from the operation of the agent. To be tickled 


ts an inſtance of the firſt, to be beaten is an in- 
ſtauce 
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ſtance of the ſecond, and to be loved without 
knowing it, is an inſtance of the laſt, It will be 
readily ſeen the author does not 8 this wor 
of thinking and of expreſſion - 

Purpoſe, according with the forbgoing account 
of it, is am inclination of mind to be, to do, or for- 
bear doing, to enjoy or refuſe enjoying, to ſuffer, 

or avoid ſuffering, ſomething in futurity, or at a 
future time, which the mind, either primarily or 
noe ſuppoſes within its dominion, 

But if we reflect on what we have every day 
an opportunity of obſerving, we ſhall find that 
mankind have not circumſcribed the extenſion of 
purpoſe by the limits of even this laſt definition. 
For every thing, or rather every change, in things 
ſuppoſed within the dominion and liberty of an 
inclined mind, mediately or immediately to con- 


cur unto, may be objects of purpoſe, and are ſaid 


to be purpoſed or not purpoſed. 


Theſe changes may be diſtinguiſhed into two 


claſſes. Firſt, thoſe which reſpett matter: Se- 
condly, thoſe which reſpett mind, 

Adopting this latitude of purpoſe in reſpett of 
its objefts; it ſeems eligible immediately to ſet 
on foot an enquiry, concerning what events the 
inclined mind can concur towards, or the exten- 
ſion of its dominion. | 

Reſpetting matter, I think the intelligent agree 
that it is not within the dominion of man to con- 
cur, or be acceſſary unto, the creation or unto 
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212 On Human Preference. 

the annihilation of a ſingle particle thereof, It 
ſeems alſo agreed, that mere concurrence in re- 
| ſpett of altering the modification of material ſub- 
ſtances, either mediately or immediately, is the 
ſole province of men. Every one alfo who re- 
flefts muſt be ſenſible that human dominion is 
under reſtrictions, that though generally ſpeak- 
ing, men can ſail in the trackleſs ocean, (by the 
Montgolfier diſcovery) can be conveyed through 
the air, can approximate the dimenſions of the 
earth and planets, and compute the diſtance of a 
ſtar: yet they are limited reſpecting the ſubjefts 
of their operation, and are alſo unable to effe&t 


any change in matter abſolutely agreeable to their 
own notion of perfection. 


Dominion of mind reſpekting matter, is how- 
ever vaſtly extenſive. Let it be remembered, 
dat we attribute dominion to the mind, not only 
in reſpett to whatever it actively concurs to the 
produ&@ion.of, in faft, but alſo in reſpett to what- 
ſoever it would aftively concur to the produftion- 
of, ſuppoling it were inclined. 

It would be wroag to eſtimate the extent of 
human ability by the effefts it has actually con- 

_ -eurred to produce, for every man has liberty to 
do many things which he does not, and to refrain 
oing many things which he does. The effects 
of power and operation to which human ability 
concurs, are either immediate, or they are more 
remote, The immediate effetts of power, and 


.. conſequent 


extenſive. 


Of Poel. 
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conſequent operations, ſeem. reducible to two 
heads, namely, giving certain motions to our own 
bodies, and giving certain direftions to our own 
thoughts : Whatever human ability can concur 
to do beyond theſe, muſt be done by one of theſe 
mediums, or by both. We can directly concur 
to giving motion to no particle in che univerſe, but 
by concurring to move our own body or ſome 
part thereof as an inſtrument : Nor can we con- 
cur to the giving a turn, or new modification to 
the thought of another perſon, but * thought 
and motion in ourſelves. 
The dominion of mind in a mediate way is very 
Examples occur every day in the 
common affairs of life. Popularly ſpeaking, we 
add quantity to quantity of the ſame kind of mate 
ter, and obtain an aggregate of a larger bulk than 
either ſeparately :—We ſubtract or divide by the 
fingers with or without the medium of a knife or 
other ſharp inſtrument, one part of matter from 
. another :—-By the hands only, or elſe by means 
of ſome implement or utenſil, we mould and 
faſhion various ſubjects, mix and apply them to 
various deligns—and in other caſes unmix and 
ſeparate into claſſes, complex or compounded bo- 
dies. —Now, if we reflect, what doth the chymiſt, 
the apothecary, and the mechanic do more, the 
perfection of art excepted ? The art of chymiſtry 
conſiſts in ſeparating, refining, corroborating, 
ſublimming, combining, &c. The art of the apo- 
| | thecaty 
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212 On Human Preference. 
the annihilation of a ſingle particle thereof, It 
ſeems alſo agreed, that mere concurrence in re- 
_ ſpett of altering the modification of material ſub. 
ſtances, either mediately or immediately, 1s the 
ſole province of men. Every one alfo who re- 
flects muſt be ſenſible that human dominion is 
under reſtrictions, that though generally ſpeak- 
ing, men can ſail in the trackleſs ocean, (by the 
Montgolfier diſcovery) can be conveyed through 
the air, can approximate the dimenſions of the 
earth and planets, and compute the diſtance of a 
ſtar: yet they are limited reſpecting the ſubjefts 
of their operation, and are alſo unable to eſſect 


any change in matter abſolutely agreeable to their 
| own notion of perfection. 


Dominion of mind reſpetting matter, is how- 
ever vaſtly extenſive. Let it be remembered, 
| that we attribute dominion to the mind, not only 
in reſpect to whatever it actively concurs to the 
production of, in faft, but alſo in reſpett to what- 
ſoever it would actively concur to to the produttion- 
of, ſuppoſing it were inclined. 
It would be wrong to eſtimate the extent of 
human ability by the effects it has actually con- 
curred to produce, for every man has liberty to 
many things which he does not, and to refrain 
doing many things which he does. The effects 
of power and operation to which human ability 
concurs, are either immediate, or they are more 
remote. The immediate effefts of power, and 


conſequent 
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conſequent operations, ſeem. reducible to two 
heads, namely, giving certain motions to our own 
bodies, and giving certain direftions to our own 
thoughts: Whatever human ability can concur 
to do beyond theſe, muſt be done by one of theſe 
mediums, or by both. We can directly concur 
to giving motion to no particle in the univerſe, but 
by concurring to move our own body or ſome 
part thereof as an inſtrument : Nor can we con- 
cur to the giving a turn, or new modification to 


the thought of another perſon, but 11 _ 
and motion in ourſelves. 


The dominion of mind in a mediate way is very 
extenſive. Examples occur every day in the 
common affairs of life. Popularly ſpeaking, we 
add quantity to quantity of the ſame kind of mate 
ter, and obtain an aggregate of a larger bulk than 
either ſeparately :—We ſubtract or divide by the 
fingers with or without the medium of a knife or 
other ſharp inſtrument, one part of matter from 

another: — By the hands only, or elſe by means 
of ſome implement or utenſil, we mould and 
faſhion various ſubjefts, mix and apply them to 
various deſigns and in other caſes unmix and 
ſeparate into claſſes, complex or compounded bo- 
dies. Now, if we reflect, what doth the chymiſt, 
the apothecary, and the mechanic do more, the 
perfection of art excepted ? The art of chymiſtry 

conſiſts in ſeparating, refining, corroborating, 

ſublimating, combining, &c. The art of the apo- 
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14 On Human Preference. 
thetary in compounding and preparing medicines, 
which he conſiders: conducive to reſtoring, eſta- 
bliſhing, or improving health, and felicitating life. 
And does not the art of the greateſt adept in me- 
chanics, terminate in uniting, ſeparating, ſhaping, 
poliſhing, and applying materials, according to 
his idea or deſignꝰ Reſpetting all theſe works, 
when in proſpect, we are ſaid to purpoſe them, 
or reſolve to attempt them. All theſe the mind 
concurs to by the executive parts of the body, 
with or without the intetvention of tools or im- 
plements. The inclined mind cannot immediate - 
ly ſend away the head- ache, the fever as burning, 
or palſy as ſhaking-—cannot immediately. produce 
appetite, or produce a change in the body reſpec- 
ting ſtature, ſtrength, or beauty: yet it can, moſt 
frequently, ſtretch out the arm, move forward the 
leg, dart the eye on any object, or forbear all 
theſe. We daily eat, drink, ſpeak, or keep fi- 
lence, as the inclined mind concurs. 

Secondly, The dominion of the inclined mind 
ovir the modifications of itſelf and its thoughts. 
Here alſo, we may remark, that we cannot create 
mind, or give exiſtence to thinking, and that, 
granting the immortality of the ſoul, we cannot 
deſtroy mind, or its eſſential action, 1 in any direkt 
or indireft way. 

Mr. Lock has expreſſed himſelf on this ſub- 
jet beautifully and juſtly. The dominion of 
man in this little world of his own underſtanding, 
18 
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is much the ſame as in the great world of viſible 
things; wherein his dominion, however managed 
by art and ſkill, reaches no further than to com- 
pound and divide the materials that are made to 
his hand, but can do nothing towards making the 
leaſt particle of matter, or deſtroying one atom 
that is already in being.“ The ſame inability 
will every one find in himſelf, to faſhion in his 
underſtanding any ſimple idea not dependent for 
exiſtence on the organs, abilities, or capacities, 
which God has given him. 

Mental events or changes of mind, we may 
coneur to the production of immediately or me- 
diately, that is to ſay, ſome may be immediately 
affected by the inclined mind, and ſome only mo- 
diately. 

There are many changes in the modifications 
of thinking totally uninfluenced by the inclina- 
tion of mind. Thus when affected with bodily 
pain, or under the intruſions of evil. But all 
changes more or leſs dependent on the mind in 
a ſtate of inclination are rationally conſidered: in 
the ſame proportion under the dominion of the 
mind , yet, the mind uninclined i is totally without 
concurrence to power in Treſpett of purpoſe, and 
cannot be ſaid to. purpoſe any chan or mental 
event under its dominion. 

It ſeems of importance to enquire more par- 
ticularly, how far the ability of the mind extends, 
opportunity admitted, over its. own operations ; 
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thetary in compounding and preparing medicines, 
which he conſiders conducive to reſtoring, eſta- 
bliſhing, or improving health, and felicitating life. 
And does not the art of the greateſt adept in me- 
chanics, terminate in uniũing, ſeparating, ſhaping, 
poliſhing, and applying materials, according to 
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or reſolve to attempt them. All theſe the mind 
concurs to by the executive parts of the body, 
with or wichout the intervention of tools or im- 

plements. The inclined mind cannot immediate 
ly ſend away the head- ache, the fever as burning, 
or palſy as ſhaking cannot immediately produce 
appetite, or produce a change in the body reſpec- 
ting ſtature, ſtrength, or beauty: yet it can, moſt 
frequently, ſtretch out the arm, move forward the 
leg, dart the eye on any object, or forbear all 
theſe. We daily eat, drink, ſpeak, or keep fi- 
lence; as the inclined mind concurs. 

Secondly, The dominion of the inclined mind 
over this ddifitardotis' of itſek and dtn thoughts. 
Here alſo, we may remark, that we cannot create 
mind, or give exiſtence to thinking, and that, 
granting the immortality of the foul, we cannot 
deſtroy mind, or its eſſential aktion, in any direft 
or indireft way. 

Mr. Lock k has expreſſed himſelf on this ſub- 
jeft beautifully and juſtly. 4 The dominiow of 
man in this little world of his own underſtanding, 
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is much the ſame as in the great world of viſible 
things; wherein his dominion, however managed 
by art and ſkill, reaches no further than to com- 
pound and divide the materials that are made to 
his hand, but can do nothing towards making the 
leaſt particle of matter, or deſtroying one atom 
that is already in being.” The ſame inability 
will every one find in himſelf, to faſhion in his 


which God has given him. 
Mental events or changes of mind, we may 
coneur to the production of immediately or me- 


diately, that 1s to ſay, ſome may be immediately 


affected by the inclined mind, and ſome only mo- 
diately. 
There are many changes in the modifications 


of thinking totally uninfluenced by the inclina- 
tion of mind. Thus when affected with bodily 


pain, or under the intruſions of evil. But all 
changes more or leſs dependent on the mind in 
a ſtate of inclination are rationally conſidered in 


the ſame proportion under the dominion of the 


mind, yet, the mind uninclined is totally without 


concurrence to power in reſpett of purpoſe, and 


cannot be ſaid to purpoſe any change or mental 
event under its dominion. 

It ſeems of importance to enquire more par- 
ticularly, how far the ability of the mind extends, 
opportunity admitted, over its own operations; 
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216 - On Human Preſerence. 
or what is generally apprehended to be within the K 
dominion of an inchned mind, = 
" Firſt, As to our ideas in general, that is to ay. 
ſenſations, perceptions, t ya and remem- 
branes. | 
Me have a property to enjoy, ſuffer, or perceive 
the operation and influence of external things 
through the medium of the ſenſes, and ſo far as 
ſurrounding circumſtances, n . nature of * 
ſenſes admit. 5 
Our ability, when inclitied; ny be eatendsg tb 
diſtinguiſhing ſimple, complex, compound and 
colleftive ideas: Alſo, to framing compound 
| ieftas of ſimple or complex, and collectiae of any 
ſort or kind of ideas. Liberty in theſe een 
limited only by our nature and circumſtances. 
By reflection, we can obtain conceptions of che 
action of our minds under all the rn * 
which we are conſcious,” © 
We can by abſtraction form univerſals ſo ex- 
tenſively as our conceptions. n ee 
We can lay up conceptions as in a dere beuge, 
and call them to view at pleaſure, according to 
the ſtrength of inclination and extent of our 
memory, which varies in different perſons, and n 
. ſame perſons in youth and age. | 
All theſe by immediate and direct effort * 
ſuitable circumſtances, and all theſe were once 
d and OTA more or leſs 1 
| conceived 
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conceived to be within the dominion of an in- 
clined mind. . 1 

We can retain the preſence of ideas in our 
wad and can by ſome mediums ſometimes ſend 
away preſent thoughts—ſuch as changing place, 
company, train of thought, talking, reading, ac- 
tion, drinking, &c. We can by no immediate 
or direct effort ſend away the preſent object of 
thought, for ſuch endeavour would be effectual 
to the retaining it, But a man of ſound mind 
and good nerves, according to his progreſs in 
practical logic, can maſter his thoughts, following 
new ones, the former retire from conception. 
Where the imagination is more or leſs diſor- 
dered, this is more or leſs impracticable, and alſo 
in caſes where the paſſions are violent, ariſing 
from pain or other occaſions. 

We can, by having recourſe to ſome mediums, 
even change the ſwiftneſs, or ſlowneſs of the ſuc. 
ceſſion of our thoughts, Such as opiates, and 
exhileratives, drinking, and other gratifications of 
natural or acquired appetites, or non-gratification 
of the ſame, 

We can help our property of perceiving, and 
of conſequence improve our perceptions, by ſtudy- 


ing logic. 
Me may increaſe our ideas by reading, hearing, 
ſtudy, and other means, 
We can, by repeating the act of thinking on an 
alligned idea, concur to generating a habit of 
ning 
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thinking on it, and alſo to improvement of our 
memory. And we can do the ſame reſpetting a 
train, or. arrangement of thoughts on 7 ſub- 
0 The ability of the inclined mind, reſpeRting the 
imagery of its own thoughts, is generally indi- 
rett and mediate, but not always, for if we make 
experiments and reflect, probably we ſhall find, 
that we bave direct and immediate ability reſpect- 
ing our ideas, ſo far as we have reſpecting exter- 
nal objects, and no further. Imagine a tree 
. ſanding in the ground, we can direftly and imme- 
diately imagine it growing, increaſing ſize, annu- 
ally dreſt in verdure, blooming and bearing fruit, 
But let us try to imagine the ſame tree to lie on 
the ground, We cannot bring ourſelves to this 
imagination, without recurring to ſome medium- 
Let us advert to the intermediate idea of ſome 
hands and inftruments felling it : ſome high wind 
or lightning levelling it, or its decaying and at 
laſt falling by age, and the difficulty is removed. 
Ik I imagine a crack in the glaſs of my watch 
| riſing from the edge, I can conceive it turned to 
the nine, the twelve, or to any other part of the 
dial; but find I cannot conceive of that glaſs 
ithout the crack, and why but becauſe no per- 
ſon, to my knowledge, hath diſcovered a method 
of repairing a crack in glaſs ? Let us recur to the 
idea of a watchmaker's ſhop, the broken glaſs 
forced out, and another ſubſtituted, I then freely ; 


conceive 
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conceive of 2 whole glaſs to my watch, though I 
cannot imagine the ſame identical glaſs. And 
thus 1n all imaginations, we find that where'appa- 
rent impoſſibilities ariſe, ſome intermediate idea 
muſt be attended before the mind can'þaſs from 
an object in one Rate to that object in another, 
Good old Jacob. could not admit the idea, that his 
ſon Joſeph lived, ſince bis death had appeared to 
him ſo evident, and his living again impoſlible, 
until he heard the hiſtory, and ſaw the waggons 
which Joſeph had ſent. Then he could admit 
and entertain the idea that Joſeph lived, and ex- 
claims, It is enough! Joſeph is flill alive, I will 
go and ſee him before 1 die.—Mattha 'could not 
admit the idea that her brother Lazarus, now 
ſœtid in the grave, ſhvuld' preſently ariſe, until 
our Lord's diſcourſe made an eaſy tranſition to. 
the idea, and his eventual ability, to that of a live 
ing inſtead of a dead bruther.— Thus alſo the 
writer, of a novel who is well and practically 
verſed in mental operations, having raiſed difficul- 
ties, ever takes care to remove them by what is 
poſſible and which appears more or leſs probable, 
otherwiſe the pleaſing likeneſs to hiſtory would 
diſappear, or be loſt, and the piece Wow dege- 
nerate into a diſguſting romance. 

The preſent conception, we daily experience, 
does not perpetually occupy the mind. If we 
enquire what circumſtances attend its change, ex- 
perience furniſhes an anſwer, A conception pre- 

| BY \ ſent 
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ſent in the mind retires to give place to another, 
which, in a meditation, or train of thinking, is 
generally, a kindred one ; or elſe, it ſinks, and is 
abſorbed in ſtupidity or choughtlelfach, ſimilar to 
what we experience when approaching t0 a . 
of ſleep. 
- Secondly, The dominion of the inclinks mind in 
reſpe& to judgment. The ability of judging may 
be improved by the ſtudy of logic, and by the at- 
tainment of extended knowledge ; but we cannot 
direaly and immediately produce or effect that 
improvement, even with the moſt ſanguine 1 in- 
clination to it. The uſe of means ſeems in this 
caſe the utmoſt effort of man in a direct way; 
ſince it is not within our dominion to judge un- 
limitedly, as we are inclined in all caſes. The 
thought we call a judgment is carried neceſſarily 
by the evidence, real or. facing, which appears 
to us at the time. 
Thirdly, The dominion of the inclined mind 
in reſpet@ to its reaſonings. The ability of rea- 
ſoning alſo may be improved by the ſtudy of lo- 
gig, and repeated exerciſe, which ſtudy and at- 
tempts are more or leſs within the dominion of 
the man who is inclined to them: But no man 
EY can, by any dirett effort, produce an ability to 
reaſon on ſubjetts. We cannot draw an infer. | 
ence from any premiſes diverſe from what is ap- 
parently the true one. We can directly ſeek new 


arguments 
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arguments, but cannot directiy reſiſt thoſe which 
are of greateſt weight ; in point of effect. 
; Fourthly, In regard to our knowledge. Know- 
ledge is the mind's acquaintance with objects. 
The mind however inclined cannot directly and 
immediately produce knowledge or deſtroy. it. 
The inclined mind may purſue knowledge in the 
uſe of means; may endeavour to obtain it with 
diligence, and may reſolve to perſevere in attach - 
ment to underſtanding ; but cannot create, pro- 
duce, or eſſect knowledge. God giveth know- 
ledge, but admits, requires, induces, and requites 
our endeavours to ſeek and obtain it, in ſubordi- 


Nee 


nation and conſonarice to the Properties and cir. 
| cumſtances of things. 
Scientific knowledge cannot be immediately 
D attained by a direct effort, yet we can concur to 
its acquirement 1n ourſelves and in others. Nei- 
ther can we, by an immediate effort, become ig- 
norant of any ſpecies of this kind of knowledge. 
but we can keep out of the way of even knowing 
that there 1s ſuch or ſuch a propoſition : And we 
can refraia re-attendance to that proof, ſo that if 
we have received it, our future knowledge of the 
point will be but as retained in memory or habi- 


tual ; conſequently will be decaying and tending 
to extinction. 


Thus alſo believing We cannot directly and 


immediately produce knowledge founded on teſ- 
timony ; but we can take meaſures for hearing 
Te or 
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or reading the report, can examine the character 
and other circumſtances ot the teſtator and wit- 
neſſes from whence evidence may ariſe, and may 
Tepeat theſe attentions, and thus keep up a more 
vivid faith. —ReſpeQting unbelief, we cannot di- 
realy and immediately produce it in ourſelves or 
in others : but we can concur to it by keeping 


out of the way of the report; By refuſing to ſur- 


vey the proof ; By attending other objects, ſo 
that the proof is heard or read with little or no 


attention. —Having this ſort of knowledge, we may 


concur to loſing it by non-attendance to the re- 
port, non- attention to its evidence: this know. 
ledge then, like the former, gradually declines, 
being merely dependent on habit and memory. 
notwithſlanding reſpecting ſome objects it cannot 
be totally extinguiſhed during our natural lives. 

But let us enquire a little into the nature and 
extent of the dominion of an inclined mind, owe. 
its own determinations, 


Fifthly, Dominion of the mind over determi- 


nations muſt reſpe& future determinations. I 


think the conviction that the. inclined mind has 


- Tome degree of dominion over future inclination, 


exiſts in our ſpecies very early in life. Can a 


Child purpoſe to do the moſt trifling action an 


hour hence, without an actual conviction that its 
preſent . purpoſe can aſſect its inclination at the 
expiration of the hour? If a man promiſes me a 


Tum of money—if ſincere, can he do it without 
convictions 


4 
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conviction, that his inclination to-morrow to per- 
form, is, in ſome degree, under the] dominion of 
himſelf as at preſent inclined ? And what ſort of 
confidence can I have in his promiſe, if 1 con- 
ceive that his future determination will be in no 


degree ſubjected to his preſent ? The queſtion 


then is, what ability does the inclined mind poſ- 
ſeſs, tending, ſuitable circumſlances admitted, to 


cauſe future inclinations or determinations to be 


this or that? Now I conceive that no degree of 


ſuch ability can exiſt otherwiſe than as a property 


of a preſent wiſh, purpoſe, or reſolution. 'The 
ſtrength of the inclined mind, or of preſent wiſh, 
purpoſe, or reſolution, in regard of affecting a fu- 
ture determination, ſeems entirely to depend ei- 
ther in continuing to view, or reviewing the ſame 
objects in futurity, and as we view them now; 
or elſe, as operating by virtue of habit. Memory 
ſeems eſſentially requiſite to the former caſe, and 
reiterated thinking on the ſame object to the latter. 
In many caſes we are influenced in this latter way 
by a former purpoſe, when we have entirely for- 
gotten the original circumſtances, which concurs 
red to the exiſtence of that purpoſe. This is ex- 


.emplified in habits attained at ſchool, or under 


inſtruction, and will be eaſily admitted by who- 
ever reflects that habits of thinking may be ge- 
nerated under any, modifications whatſoever. By 
frequent attempts the facility is attained of keep- 
ing our thoughts or a thought in view ; and a pur. 
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poſe, a reſolution, or thinking, under the modifi- 
cation of reſolution may become ſo habitual, as 
to determine other purpoſes and velitions unre- 
Aefted on, and conſequently without a new ex- 
eitement of emotion; But the deficiency of ac- 
tual emotion with our purpoſing, occaſions a gra- 
dual decay of the habit, aud alſo an eaſy relin- 
quiſhment of the reſolution on the preſence of 
ſome future oppoſing objects: However, in all 
Iimilar caſes, unleſs future circumſtances, when 
they arrive, have ſuperior motive property, we 
Mall determine with proportionate coolneſs ac- 


- cording to our habitual purpoſe or reſolution. 


The man who acts moſt univerfally under the 
Influence of reſolutions wiſely made, and conti- 
nued purpoſe, has greatly the advantage to othcr 
anen. Such an attainment ſeems partly owing to 
natural and partly to acquired ability, and ſeems 
to conſiſt in quickneſs of perception, accuracy cf 
apprehenſion, conſtant attendance of the cool 


Paſſions and memory. 


Theſe two, namely, a reiterated view, or elſe 
habit, being the only ways through which as me- 
diums, the inclined mind has dominion over fu- 


ture determinations, or inclinations of mind: 


his ability will be found to differ in different 


—perſons, according to their conſtitution of body 


and mind, according to their uſe of means tend · 
ing to renew the decaying ſtrength of the origi- 
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nal purpoſe, or to improve it, and according to 
the different circumſtances of the parties. 

Reſpetting the difference of conſtitutions. Do 
we not obſerve around us ſome fickle and change. 
able, unſtable as water, reſpecting the affairs of 
common life, and religion, through an overba- 
lance of fancy and imagination ? We obſerve 
ſome others ſtable, ſteady, ſettled, whoſe pro- 
perty of underſtanding ſeems proof againſt every 
wild imagination. Their calm reſolves ſeem 
calculated for enduring to eternity.—Reſpefting 
the uſe of means, we may remark, that as all re- 
ſolutions, whatever their ſtrength, have a tenden- 
cy to become obliterated, the wiſe God hath 
poured on us inſtructions accompanied with 
ſanctions, communicated in ſuch way as tends 
to excite, ſtir up, and renew our reſolutions, and 
to ſuſtain and ſtrengthen our purpoſes. Thus the 
works of nature, ſchoolmaſters, books, orators, 
ſuggeſtions from angels, and ſometimes immediate 
ſuggeſtions from the Spirit of God, are inſtru- 
ments and mediums conducive to theſe ends, 
By obſervation and report, we find that ſome di- 
ligently uſe means, whilſt others are. negligent in 
that reſpett. Some read, hear, meditate, ſtudy, 
and if religious, pray, whilſt ſome others totally 
neglect theſe mediums, each of which retains, 
even in its own nature, a tendency derived from 
the Deity, to preſerve, improve, and ſtrengthen 
ſeveral important purpoſes, and when accompa- 
. nied 
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nied with the co-operation of unknown parts of 
_ cauſes, elevate humanity and are crowned with 
efficiency. Reſpecting the difference of cir- 
cumſtances, be it remembered, that it is impoſſible 
the identically fame circumſtances ſhould ever 
ſurround even two perſons only. The ſame time 
and place conjoined, can never happen, and apart 
from theſe, it is almoſt infinitely unlikely, that 
the remaining circumſtances ſhould in any two 
caſes be the ſame, | 
Thus I have taken a glance of human domimon, 
or the domimon of the inclined mind, reſpecting 
various objects; to which I beg leave to add, that 
I conſider as a firſt principle this propoſition. We 
. have ſome degree o, dominion over our actions both 
of body and of mind. I think no extraneous, argu- 
ment can eſſentially. add to its evidence. This 
conviction is implied in all dehberation, for no 


man in his wats, deliberates whether he ſhall do 


what he apprehends not to be under his dominion. 
The ſame convittion is implied in every purpoſe 
or reſolution formed in conſequence of delibera- 
tion. A man may as well form a reſolution to 
pull the moon out of her orbit, as to do the moſt 
inſignificant action, which he apprehends not to 
9 within his dominion. The ſame thing may be 
Jaid of every promiſe, or contract, wherein a 
man plights his faith; for he is not an honeſt 
man, who promiſes what he does not apprehend 
he has dominion for perfe: ming. 
| The 
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The dominion of men, differs reſpeRting its 
objects. This ariſes from difference of abilities, 
or from difference of circumſtances. One has 
ability for painting, another for forging. The 
former may have dominion reſpecting painting a 
picture, which the other has not. The latter may 
have dominion for making a horſe-ſhoe, which 
the other has not. —Remove theſe artizans to a 
ſituation in which the former ſhall have no co- 
lours or implements: and the other, no iron, na 
anvil, no hammer ; and where they ſhall have no 
opportunity of procuring theſe eſſentials to their 
reſpettive profeſſions ; and dominion in either 
reſpe& no longer exiſts. 

The influence of purpoſe within its ſphere, 
ſeems to be in proportion to the quickneſs of 
recollection, and to the ſtrength of the purpoſe 
or reſolution of the. agent, and alſo, to the abſence 
of objects, which tend to divert from the purpoſe. 

| Numerous purpoſes, perhaps by far the greater part, 
never become influential reſpecting their object. 
Defect of memory is probably the greateſt occa- 
ſion of this, for thouſands are ſtarted and no more 
thought of or recognized. A fickle temper alſo is 
another ſource. Numerous purpoſes are ſtarted 
in one minute, rejected the next; ſoon as born, 
they die. | 

The more material purpoſes and reſolutions, 
are generally followed with conſideration, which, 
the oe o nature of a purpole always gives more or 


leſs. 
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leſs opportunity for; ſince it always reſpects events 
conceived as more or leſs remote in futurity. 
According to the virtues: or vices of the party 
ſo is this ſpace improved or proſtituted. The 
thief; the adulterer, and murderer, may abuſe and 
proſtitute it to more fully ſecuring the ſucceſs of 
their abominable intentions and reſolutions: but 
the virtuous examine them by ani of wiſe 
dom, for a practical purpoſe. ann 
| Liberty or freedom, is in to purpoſe; 

that is, to the agent reſpeting purpoſes; and pur- 
poſing. Liberty here is that, ſpecies, of opportu- 
nity, which reſpetts our acting or retraining, ac- | 
cording as we are inclined. By liberty, reſpett- 
ing purpoſes, I underſtand opportunity for Pur- 
poſing. Liberty in reſpett of purpoſing, is as 
extenſive as apprehended dominion for doing or 
refraining when the time ſhall arrive. Every man 
who purpoſes, apprehends he ſhall have dominion 
for executing. Taking the objects of purpoſe in 
greater latitude, the boundaries of. liberty for-pur- 
poſing, ſeem to be either apprehended dominion 
or apprehended ſubjection. If a man does not 
apprehend he ſhall have dominion, that is. ability 
and opportunity for paying twenty pounds to- 
morrow, he does not, he cannot, purpoſe it: And 
a man does not apprehend he ſhall have capa- 
city and opportunity for being carried abroad to- 
morrow,. he cannot intend it, Liberty is allo 
limited to events conſidered probable at leaſt, 
2 
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admitting our inclination: and to events con- 
ceived of under the influence of deſire or. aver-- 
ſion: for where there is apparent improbability, - 
or no deſire, or averſion, there can be no purpoſe 
or reſolution. | 


Neceſſity, reſpeFting exiſtence, | is fully appli- 
cable to purpoſe. Human purpoſes, are, in my 
judgment, undoubtedly neceſſary, are founded in 
the nature of things previous to their exiſtence; 
are certainly foreknown to God, and when exiſ- 
ting, correſpond with = approbation, or non- pre- 
vention of the Deity. 

Should any demand a proof that human pur- 
poſes are neceſſary, I would reply, All human 
purpoſes are actual exiſtences; all actual exiſ- 
tences muſt have a cauſe; power, or its abſence, 
is eſſential to every cauſe; and power is direct, 
and its abſence, indirect neceſſity. 

This fact, the neceſſity of purpoſes, known and 


acknowledged, cannot affe& a ſingle purpoſe. 


If any one thinks otherwiſe, let him admit what I 
call a fatt, at leaſt, in way of ſuppoſition, and try 
the experiment 'reſpetting ſome of even the moſt 
common concerns of life. Does he purpoſe to 
"dine to-day ? Let him then ſuppoſe that this-pur- 
Poſe 1s neceſſary—that it was previouſly founded 
in the nature of things, and was certainly known 
to the Deity previous to its exiſtence. What 
will be the influence or effect? Why really 
nothing at all: for appetite and ſuitable circum- 

2 ſtances 
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ſtances can determine his purpoſe with, or r with 
out reflection on the ſaid fat, or on thoſe involved 
in it. Again, Let him ſuppoſe it certain to 
God, though uncertain to himſelf, whether he 
ſhall purpoſe to-morrow morning to ride abroad 
in the day. Could this affett his morning pur- 
poſe reſpecting his riding abroad or forbearing it ? 
Certainly in no way, for his ability, deſire, and 
circumſtances will determine him, whether he. 
believes the divine preſcience or not. Was he 
himſelf previouſly certain whether he ſhould pur- 
poſe it or not; the cafe, I grant, would materially 
© differ, Or indeed if he had apprehended know- 
ledge of what the Deity knew reſpecting this 
event; this apprehenſion might aſſect bis purpoſe. 
Suppoſe a fortune-teller, or aſtrologer, ſhould 
venture to predict that this gentleman ſhould be 
inclined to ride abroad to-morrow, this might 
operate to corroborating the motive to his pur- 
poſing it, or the reverſe, according as he is ill or 
well affected towards ſuch pretenders. Again, 
Suppoſe he ſhould be perſuaded that God had 
ſomehow revealed to him that he ſhould in the 
morning purpoſe ſtaying at home all the day. 
How would this operate? If well affected to- 
wards the Deity, it might have a motive influ- 
=: ence on the mind to purpoſe agreeably with this 
perſuaſion, If, on the contrary, he 1s at enmity 
with God, he may be influenced to purpoſe the 
contrary, through this bad temper, But would 
RS tb 
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not reward, but prodigality ; and to inflict ſuf- 
fering/ in ſuch circumitances is not ** 
but cruelty. 

Apprehended mer: I fears myſelf thus, 
becauſe apprehenſion may differ from real fatt, 
yet the paſſions and other dependent modifica- 
tions of thinking, are ever correſpondent with 
apprehenſion. To allude to another inſtance of 
Mr. Lock e—Suppoſe a man be carried whilit 
faſt aſleep into a room where there is a perſon he 
longs to ſee and converſe with; and be there 
locked faſt in and thus deprived of opportunity 
to get out; he awakes, and unconſcious of his 
confinement, is glad to find himſelf in ſo de- 
ſirable company, which he ſtays willingly in. 
He is the ſubjet of true volition reſpeQing for- 
bearing to go. But alter the caſe, and ſuppoſe 
him to perceive his confinement, he ſtill is glad 
to ſtay in his friend's company; yet his inclina- 
tion can no longer be volition, but merely wiſh, 
ſince he has no apprehended liberty.—I have 
heard of a gentlewoman, who, whilſt ſleeping un- 
der the influence of an opiate, ſuffered the ampu- 
tation of a leg. On awaking, being uncouſcious 
of what had paſſed, fhe complained of a vio- 
lent pain in her great toe, (which, I am told, is 
no uncommon ſenſation in her circumſtances) 
now in this ſituation, the complaint was volun- 

tary, or an att dependent on volition, and if ſhe 
attempted to move her foot to eaſe her pain, the 
W thought, 
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thought, or inclination was a volition, notwith- 
ſtanding the attempt immediately convinced her 
that her apprehenſion of liberty to move her 
foot, or not move it, was an apprehenſion not 
agreeing with fact, ſhe not having her foot to 
move.—The apprehenſion of liberty, like the 
ehe en of * may be primary or 
habitual. 

Some oliloſophers ding aſcribed a ſomewhat 
they call liberty and freedom to volition, which 
they do not conceive to be a ſpecies of opportu- 
nity, but ſtrangely define to be, a power over the 
determinations of a perſon's own will : and add, 
that in ſome actions a man had power to will 
- what he did, and power not to will it. 

To ſay nothing of the abſurdity of aſcribing 
power to a finite being, I admit that a perſon may 
uſe a word in what ſenſe he pleaſes, may un- 
doubtedly call liberty power, or power liberty, 
provided he endeavours to be underſtood : But I 
think every one reprehenſible who propagates in- 
conſiſtency and abſurdity. If 1 am not miſtaken, 
theſe gentlemen intend, by their expreſſions to 
ſhow us, that in their opinion the ſaid liberty of 
volition does not conſiſt with ſubjection to neceſ- 
ſity, i. e. power or its abſence reſpetting exiſtence, 
the exiſtence of the preſent volition as being of 
this action and not of its forbearance, or of that 
| forbearance, and not the action reſpected. J have 


. taken much * to get at their meaning both by 
: f e 
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reading and converſation. I long ſuppoſed they 
meant that ſome determinations exiſt indepen- 
dent on God. But in reply, they tell me that 
this liberty conſiſts in power to determine, and 
that this power is given to us by God, and that 
conſequently we are dependent for it. I am ſtill 
puzzled for their meaning, who do not conceive 
it a kind of independence on the Deity, which 
ſome have conceded 'to me. I doubt there 1s 
reaſon to reſolve it into crude conceptions, re- 
tained as a feeble ſupport to a tottering ſyſtem. 

Permit me to remark, that the notion which 
common ſenſe frames of liberty as a ſpecies of 
opportunity, or in this caſe, of the ſuitable cir- 
cumſtances requiſite to volition; is ſtill determi- 
nate, notwithſtanding the attempts of theſe philo- 
ſophers to confound and obſcure it. Perhaps the 
candid and more intelligent purſuers of truth, 
who ſet up a different notion of liberty, will grant 
the following to be conſiſtent with their meaning. 
Gop hath given to mankind THAT, call it liberty, 
call it power, call it What you will, which is 
a ground for the determination of a man to be 
this and not that, that and not this, in ſome caſes 
independent on the properties and circumſtances 
of things, and independent on the Deity. If ſo, 
this ſentiment will be combated in another place. 

Secondly, Emotion. Emotion is the other eſ- 
fential to on! exiſtence of volition. The ex- 
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iſtence of the paſſion deſire, a cool or more ſan- 

goine deſire is indiſpenſible from volition. 
The deſire which is always requiſite to vol! ition 
is uſually attended with a.preponderation of hope 
or of fear. A partial reſpect to this circumſtance 
perhaps induced ſome to ſuppoſe, that it is uneaſi- 
neſs, the uneaſineſs of deſire, which always deter- 
mines the will or volition. Where fear reſpect- 
ing ſome object or end prevails, accompanying the 
deſire, no doubt there is preſent uneaſineſs: But 
I think every one finds in his own experience, 
that ſometimes his deſire hath been not only free 
from uneaſineſs, but poſitively accompanied with 
a hope that hath ſupported chearfulneſs and tran- 
quillity. Indeed, a courſe of deſires within the 
limits of our apprehended dominion, ſeems eſſen- 
tial to health of body and mind, content and hap- 
pineſs. Every one, I think hath experimented 
in himſelf a ſtupidity or inlenſibility in con- 
ſequence of an extinction or ſtagnation of deſires. 
This ſtate of mind is at times viſible to others, 
who ſometimes expreſs themſelves, you look as if 
you had neither on nor loſt, nor ſaved your 
own. I think every man at times experiences an 
abſolute:ſtagnatton ol deſires, and that not merely 
when the mind is tired and jaded out by exerciſe 
and exertion ; I am alſo inclined to think that 
no one wiſlhes a more frequent return of ſuch ex- 
perience ; but iin general, the man who is under 
tae ſole influence of the things of time and ſenſe, 
| | 7 has 
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has uſually. a fool's paradiſe on as hand, and 
an imaginary” hell on the other; if I may uſe ſuch 
expreſſions; influencing his defires and conſequent 
inclinatious, through the differing apparent good 


neſs and evil of 'objefts in relation to his ſenfa- 


tions. The man who is influenced by the opera- 
tion of the world to come, is generally allured on 


the one hand by hope, and alarmed on the other 


hand by fear, which generally keep up a round of 


deſires; yet, he is not a ſtranger to a failure here- 
in, and ſometimes ſinking to ſtupidity; experienc. 
ing this frame, he ſeems to himſelf as if there was 


no heaven to win or loſe, no hell to ſuffer: or 
avid; but this frame is his great infelicity, and 
he would, perhaps, prefer deſires combined with 
the uneaſineſs of fear, to this abſence of deſires. 
People who account eaſe; contentment 2 
peace, their chief objects of ſatisfaction, are moſt= 
ly determined in wiſh, purpoſe, and will, accord - 
ing to the greateſt uneaſineſs preſent: But people 
who reckon pleaſure, vivid pleaſure their ſatisfy- 
ing object, ſeem moſtly influenced to determina- 
tion by the greateſt good in conception, wluch is 
purſued by them, not becauſe they feel preſent, 


or fear future uneaſineſs, but becauſe they antici- 


pate and always rejoice in proſpect of ſome future 
gratification. | Hence the motive emotion to wilt, 
purpoſe and volition of the former claſs, is for: the 
moſt part-inclufive of fear, hated, &c. but, of the- 
* * hope, and joy. — Though both ſets of 
* 3 paſſions 
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iſtence of the paſſion deſire, a cool or more ſan- 
guine deſire is indiſpenſible from, volition. 

Tbe deſire which is always requiſite to volition 
is uſually attended with a preponderation of hope 
or of fear. A partial reſpect to this circumſtance 
perhaps induced ſome to ſuppole, that it is uneaſi- 
neſs, the uneaſineſs of deſire, which always deter- 
mines the will or volition. Where fear reſpett- 
ing ſome object or end prevails, accompanying the 
deſire; no doubt there is preſent uneaſineſs: But 
I think every one finds in his own experience, 
that ſometimes his;deſire hath been not only free 
from uneaſineſs, but poſitively accompanied with 
a hope that hath ſupported chearfulneſs and tran- 
quillity. Indeed, a courſe of defires within the 
limits of our apprehended dominion, ſeems eſſen- 
tial to health of body and mind, content and hap- 
pineſs. Every one, I think hath experimented 
in himſelf a ſlupidity or inlenſibility in con- 
ſequence of an extinction or ſtagnation of deſires. 
This ſtate of mind is at times viſible to others, 
who ſometimes expreſs themſelves, you look as if 
you had neither Won nor loſt, nor ſaved your 
own. I think every man at times experiences an 
abſolute:{ſtagnatton of defires, and that not merely 
when the mind-is/tired and jaded, out by exerciſe 
andiexertion;<-Lam alſo-inclined to think that 
no'one-withesa more frequent return of ſuch ex- 
perience ; butiin-general, the man Who is under 
tae cole influence of the things of time and ſenſe, 

has 
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has uſually a eee eee hand, and 
an imaginary” hell on the other if I may uſe ſuch 
expreſſions, influencing his deſires and conſequent 
inclinatious, through the differing apparent good. 


neſs and evil of obfefts in relation to his ſenſa- | 


tions. The man who is influenced by the opera- 
tion of the world to come, is generally allured on 
the one hand by hope, and alarmed on the other 
hand by fear, which generally keep up a round of 


deſires; yet, he is not a ſtranger to a failure here 
in, and ſometimes ſinking to ſtupidity; experienc- 
ing this frame, he ſerms to himſelf /as if there was 


no heaven to win or loſe, no hell to ſuffer: or 
avoid; but this frame is his great infelicity, and 
he would, perhaps, prefer deſires combined with 
the uneaſineſs of fear, to tllis abſence of deſires. 
People who account eaſe; contentment” aud 
peace, their chief objects of ſatisfaRtion, are moſt- 
ly determined in wiſh, purpoſe, and will, accord- 
ing to the greateſt uneaſineſs preſent: But people 
who reckon pleaſure, vivid pleaſure their ſatisfy- 
ing object, ſeem moſtly inſſuenced to determina- 
tion by the greateſt good in conception, wluch is 
purſued by them, not becauſe they feel preſent, 


or fear future uneaſineſs, but becauſe they antici- 
pate and always rejoice in proſpect of ſome future 


gratification. | Hence the motive emotion to wiſſi, 
purpoſe and volition of the former claſs, is for the 


moſt part incluſive of fear, hated, &c. but, of the 


latter, 55 hope, and joy.— Though both ſets of 
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paſſions meet in deſires; yet e dſometimes enjoy 
and ſometimes ſufler dere, acrof ding to their 
attendants. There are through this conjunction 
aft emotions, both ubealy defi res and -pleaſurable | 
deſires. This bithink is evident 0 thoſe, who 
make reflections on their on deſizes,” in health 
and ſic k neſs. and war on the emotions of 
their neighbours. n abe 
If we lock ! ſigns we and dire Cay of n man- 
Kind are by natural conſtitutionſubject to a pre- 
ralence of ſorrow, are of a ſurrow ful ſpirit, others 
are by natural | conſtitution prevalently diſpoſed 
to mifth and joy. If the former are proſperous, 
they are in danger of a ſtagnation of deſires, me- 
lancholy and hypochondriae diſeaſes; If the lat- 
ter are proſperous in their purſuits, they are in 
danger of forming unreaſonable projects, and fol- 
loving extravagant deſires, and the frenzy of in- 
orctinate mirth. Chearfulneſs Which ſeems the 
deſirable medium in the preſent ſtate, ſeems to 
conſiſt in a regular edurſe of animated deſires of 
objects within ones dominion and ſubjection, to 
poſſeſs and enjoy. May we riot conclude, that 
the fearful are moſt and ofteneſt influenced in vo- 
lition, by the greateſt evil apprehended, as occa- 
ſioning defire, and that the chearful are moſt and 
- ofteneſt affotted in volition, by the greateſt good 
in proſpett, as animating deſire? Or, ſince pain 
- the object of àverſion and pleaſure, that of de- 
fire, ſhall we ſay, that che emotion of the former 
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is moſtly averſion, but that of the latter, chiefly 
deſire ? | 

Joy and rejoicing alſo (omiriees accompany 
deſire in volitions, and that in ſo great degree as 
nature can ſupport without being oppreſſed, which 
I think evident from general experience as well as 
my own. In other caſes, gratitude may ſeem to 
ſwallow up or abſorb the deſire: but is not 
thankſgiving and other expreſſions of gratitude 
voluntary? Are not thanks and praiſes inſepara- 
ble from deſire to thank and praiſe ? The native 
effuſion of the fine temper gratitude, inſtead of 


being influenced by uneaſineſs, is the conſequent 


of delight and ſatis faction. | 
I account it a fact, that every one's s experience, 


if he reflects, will ſupport, that we ever act for 


ſatis faction, or from ſalis faction, that is, being un- 
ſatished, we direct our action to the attainment of 
ſatis faction in the way that moſt pleaſeth us; and 


having attained and enjoying ſatis faction, which is 


ſometimes the caſe in ſo great degree as nature 
can ſupport without pain, we att under its influ- 
ence, in voluntary . or voluntary mov- 
ing. 

The mind is ſatisfied only with the enjoy- 
ment of apprehended good. Happineſs mere- 
ly in conception, though admitted in degree what 
no mortal ever enjoyed, it even conceived as 
eſſential to the ſatisfaction we have in eye or 
hand is uninfluential. Deſire is indiſpenſibly 
45 effential 
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ellential to the motive of a volition; reſpecting 
the attainment of ſatisſaction in eye, and is ac- 
companied with hope or fear, joy or forrow. De- 
fire is alſo eſſential to the motive of a volition re- 
ſpecting the manifeſtation of ſatisfaction in hand 
or enjoyed, but here hope and fear are included, 
Joy and rejoicing are its native attendants. 

When the emotion which attends volition is 
violent, natural action, whether of mind or body 
can never be quick enough to keep pace with the 
impetuoſity of the mind, this is experimented in 
anger, and in violent love, combined with deſire. | 

So much for the emotion which effentrally goes 
to the exiſtence of volition, we now proceed to . 
the doctrine of motives, which ſeems to claim 
more particular attention than it has 55 had in 

this eſſay. 
- What determines the will? Is a queffion whick 
has been thought of ſome importance, and de- 
ſervedly, ſince all voluntary actions and forbear- 
ances depend on the volition, and that on its 
cauſe. Shall we render this queſtion thus, what 
moveth the mind to dirett its general ability to 
this and not to that? Such a rendering I can 
by no means admit, fince it leads to the ſuppoſi- 
tion of one directing property to direct another 
direfting property alſo in the mind, and conſe- 
quently that admitting one to influence another, 
we may admit another to influence the former, 


another that, and ſo on ad infinitum, which ulti- 
| mately 
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mately ſinks us in abſurdity. Mr. Locke ſeemed 
aware of this, yet too much gave it into ſimilar 
language. Mr. Edwards, however, has ſet the 
matter of ſelf-determination in ſuch a light, as that 
its abſurdity, in my opinion, muſt glare on the in- 
telligent reader. Not to be tedious, the meaning 
of what determines the will, I will ſuppoſe is, 

What is the cauſe or reaſon, that a volition 
is of forbearance, and not of action; of acting and 
not of foibearing, in this and that inſtance ? 

This manaer of expreſſion, will probably be ad- 

mitted. Perhaps, the direct, immediate, and moſt 
ſtrict anſwer to the queſtion is, —The operation 
and influence we ca!l iuducement is the imme- 
diate reaſon. Now inducement may attend emo-' 
tions or paſſions of every kind. We may be in- 
duced to aft or forbear, from fear of offending— 

hope of honour—expettation of advantage — de- 
light, or at leaſt, amuſement in the action pro- 
poſed a junction of each or ſome emotion parts 
of motives, unnamed; when any thing is pro- 
poſed to be immediately done or forborn, we are 
always determined as ſome inducement affects our 
minds. eg 

But we enquire more particularly for the men- 
tal cauſe of a volition being of this objett and not | 
of that. I take leave to affirm, that in all caſes 
operation and influence are eſſential to the philo- 
ſophical notion of cauſe, although they may not 
tothe common or vulgar conception, which ſome- 

times 
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times goes no further than to the perſon or thing 
- \ to which ability is aſcribed. Thus man has been 
called a cauſe, and an efficient cauſe, without 
ſenſe or reafon. Every change, and volition is 
one, or muſt be conſidered in its origin as one, 
requires active property, or ability, paſſive pro- 
perty related, or capacity, and ſuitable circum. 
ſtances to the exiſtence of operation and influence 
reſpecting the change. Conſequently theſe with 
their ſubjefts conjoined are the cauſe or ground 
of efficiency. If we enquire then for the 
cauſe of a particular volition, we ſhall find ability 
in a conception, relative capacity in the general 

action of our minds, that is thinking, and in ſuit- 
able circumſtances, with the addition of operation 
and influence, make up our complex notion of the 
cauſe ſought for, 

The efficient part of the cauſe of a Jetermina- 
tion, I call the motive or mover. By motive then 
I mean the efficient part of the cauſe of a volition, 
conſequently alſo of its being of h and not of 
that; for every exiſtence muſt have its modes. I 

do not ſay that it is merely the efficient part of the 
cauſe of a determination, generally conſidered ; 
baut that it is alſo of that determination being of 
Qi: or that object, whether an aft or its for- 
erance, for there can be no actual exiſtence ab- 
ſtracted from its eſſentials, and properties. A 
motive is the efficient part of the cauſe by which 
we are determined to this, rather than to that, or 


by 
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by which at different periods we are moved to 
both. The ſubjeftive part of the cauſe or baſis of 
determination is cogitation or thinking. The final 
part is the end of the volition which is uſually 
diverſe from the action, or * 1 is 
its object. 


I affirmed in the former Ifquiſition, that a 


cauſe co-exiſts with its effect: I may add, did not 
exiſt before its effect, and cannot exiſt after its 
efficiency is paſt. That although the effect exiſls 


in order of time with its cauſe, yet as an event it 


may continue after its cauſe is no more: but is 
no longer rightly conceived an effect, than its 
cauſe exiſts, Whatſoever owes its exiſtence to a 
cauſe, was in reſpett of its origin an effect. A 


motive then as the efficient part of the cauſe of a 
determination co-exiſts with the determination, 
did not exiſt in order of time before its concur. - 


rence to efficiency, and does not exiſt when the 
determination is paſt. 

As the efficient part of a cauſe, whether mate- 
rial or mental, conſiſts in actual ability and. actual 
operation, ſo I conceive the efficient part of the 
cauſe of volition in any inſtance in fact or actual 
exiſtence, to conſiſt in ability of the excited paſ- 
ſion or impaſhoned thonght, and conſequent in- 
ducing to which it concurs. The ability of the 
excited emotion and conſequent inducing com- 
poſe the motive or efficient part of the cauſe, both 


of the exiſtence of volition, and of its being of 


this 
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' this and not of that. The exiſting cool, or ſan- 
guine paſſion, and the attendant operation called 
— compoſe the r or immediate 
motive. i 

As to the proceſs of the cauſe of our willing 
and volition, that is thinking under the modifica- 
tion we call willing, and thoughts under the mo- 
difications we call volitions: Reflections alone 
can aſſiſt us. Reflecting on what we are con- 
ſcious of, we diſcover that conceptions of objefts 
exiſt in our minds, comparing them in relation to 
good we are incited to judge this object of con- 
ception, good, and that better, this bad, and that 
worſe. If theſe objects are conceived more or 
leſs remote, defire or averſion, or perhaps both, is 
excited reſpetting theſe objects, and if circum- 
ſtances are ſuitable the operation we call in- 
- ducing, and conſequent volition exiſts. I ſtart 
the idea of immediately putting my finger into 
the flame of the candle, and its forbearance in 
_ circumſtances which give opportunity for either: 
but defire to forbear pain operates to my willing 
to refrain and forbear that action. Or rather 
averſion to pain thus operates. When conceived 
good influences, the emotion is defire : but when 
99 conceived chiefly,inſluences, the emotion is 


averſion. Thus a criminal voluntarily walks to 


execution through averſion to being dragged 
thither, and not from any deſire to any part of 


the dreadful buſineſs. In other caſes both deſire 
1 0 | and 
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this arge that the neceſſity or the previous cer- 
tainty affected his ſaid purpoſe? By no means. 
It would fully argue his being miſtaken concern- 
ing a revelation ſrom God, but no further, ſince 
he muſt admit God might be previouſly acquaint- 
ed with the baſeneſs of his temper, and his con- 
ſequent purpoſe : Indeed a God without preſ- 
cience, unltmited preſcience, is no God. The 
conception is an abſurdity. Neither of the laft 
caſes can touch the original aſſertion, that the ne- 
ceſſity of purpoſe, known and acknowledged, 
cannot affett a ſingle purpoſe. 

Purpoſes and reſolutions are direct or indirect. 
By directly intending a whole, we indireftly in- 
tend all the parts. By directly purpoſing an an- 
tecedent, we indirectly purpoſe its known conſe- 
quent: And by directly purpoſing a conſequent, 
we indirectly purpoſe its known antecedent. In 
a word, by directly purpoſing an attion or its for- 
bearance, whatſoever is neceſſarily connetted with 
what is directly purpoſed or reſolved on, it known, 
is indirettly pur poſed, allo. 

Events, indefinite as to time, as to place, as to 
manner, may yet be purpoſed. Thus I may pur- 
pole taking an excurſion in the country, without 
reſpect to time, place, or manner of travelling, 
May purpoſe going next May without reſpect to 
the place or manner :—May purpoſe going to 
Margate, without reſpect to the time, or whether 
by water, or land May purpoſe exercifing on 
WU” horſeback» 
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horſeback, without rgſpeR to time, or place. But 
let it be remembered, that the - time, place, or 
manner, not reflected on, or indeterminately re- 
garded, are yet, indirectly purpoſed. 

Human purpoſes, that is, thoughts under the 
modification which occaſions their taking the name 
purpoſes, intentions, deſigns, or reſolutions, are 
innumerable. The more important of them, as 
more eminently influential in life, are thoſe 
which regard entering on, and perſevering in, 
a civil calling—moral converſation—and true 
piety. | 
Firſt, A civil calling, The acquirement of 
abilities for filling a lawful ſphere in life, for the 


mutual benefit of ſociety and the individual, whe. 


ther the buſineſs be principally of the head, or 
of the hand, requires a moſt ſteady purpoſe and 
fixed reſolution, otherwiſe, the difficulties will 
not be ſurmounted, or habits eſtabliſhed, and the 
party at laſt will not attain a higher epithet, than 


a dunee, or bungler, in his profeſſion. 


Secondly, A moral converſation ; without this, 


how ſhall a man be acceptable, or even ſafely re- 


tained 1 in ſociety. But to attain . habits of tem- 


perence, prudence, juſtice, moderation, and be. 


nevolence, a fixed reſolution is eſſentially requi- 
ſite for breaking off pernicious attachments, lop- 


ping off the wild excurſions of depraved fancy, 


and cultivating the ſeeds of a virtuous education. 


—This is beſt effected where there is. 


Thardly, 
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Thirdly, A ſteady purpoſe and fixed reſolution 


to be religious. The difficulty attending this 
path, all will admit, whilſt the ſojourner only, 1s 
fully convinced, that tics with contentment 
is great gain, 

Probably the moſt valuable and moſt general 
purpoſe of governing influence of the greateſt 
importance, is a fixed purpoſe and growing reſo- 
lution to examine our inclinations univerſally, by 
the beſt rules and maxims of wiſdom we have at 
hand, and with an eye ſteadily fixed on evidence, 
to eſtabliſh or reſcind our dependent purpoſes ac- 


cordingly. This reſolution ſhould never be im- 


peded in any inſtance, as periods arrive, from. 
ripening into volition, and becoming a real abi- 
lity to forſake the fooliſh and live, and to go in 
the way of underſtanding : Whilſt its happy poſ- 


ſeſſor is ſecure of the approbation , of God, of 


angels, and of the pious and virtuous in all ge- 
nerations. St. Paul uſes this phraſe, © He that 
ſtandeth ſtedfaſt in his heart, having no neceſſity, 
but hath power over his own will, and hath ſo 
decreed in his heart.” 4 Cor. vii. 37. Now what 
does all this import, but reſolution which governs 
volitions? I conceive ability in the reſolution, 
capacity in the volitions, and an occaſion or op- 


portunity :—lt ſeems to imply, that ſome other 


men are not in this ſtate, have not dominion over 
their, own will, that is, have not a governing pur- 


pole in the reſpect aſſigned. 
| Us Purpoſes 
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' Purpoſes of governing influence, are generally 
affefted by the prevailing taſte, and ſuch is the 
depraved ſtate of humanity, that the purpoſes of 
moſt men ſeem affected by prevalent ſenſuality, or 
pride, and oftentimes by both in the ſame perſon. 
Happy, ſuperlatively happy, the pious few, who 
raiſed in a good degree from the ignorance which 
38 at the root of pride, - are frequently indulging 
| reflections on their univerſal, entire, and unli- 
mited dependence on God, reſpefting the exiſ- 
tence, properties, and efficiency of valuable pur- 
poſes. Ignorance is the parent of ſelf-ſufficient 
purpoſes and proud reſolutions, as inconſiſtent 
with our mutua! dependence as they are atheiſti- 
al: But knowledge of our mutual dependence 
on each other, and primarily and ultimately, de- 
pendence on God, generates humility, the imme- 
diate parent of pious intentions and godly reſolu- 

tions, which perſevered in, ennoble humanity, 

and glorify God: Divine ſtrength being made 
perfect in our weakneſs, and divine ſufficiency in 
creature e inſufficiency. 


S SECTION 
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uu. or Palin. 
iF 
2 when [the mind endeavours ta 
begin, or continue any propoſed action, or its for- 
bearance, ſuppoſed within its dominion; and of a 
nature, without the intervention of any medium, 
to be produced by its influence, takes the name 
ande or volilion. 0 

That particular thought, "Hay the mind 
knowingly exerts that dominion, it either prima- 
rily or habitually ſuppoſes itſelf to have over any 
part of the man, in concurring to the exiſtence or 
_ continuation of a propoſed action or its forbear- 
ance, takes the name will or a volition. 

This ſimple modified att of mind, by other ar- 
rangements of its circumſtances, may be further 
defined, | 
Volition or will, is that inclination which im- 
mediately follows a conſcious want of ſome ſup- 
poſed attainable good, and which immediately 
Precedes, endeavour to attain the ſaid good. 


Volition or will, is that thought by which the 


mind knowingly exerciſeth that dominion, it 
primarily or habitually ſuppoſeth itſelf to have, 
over ſome other property of its ſubject.— The 

A Us3 __ following 
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following ſeems the moſt logical definition, as the 
next or neareſt genus is uſed. 

Volition is that inclination in which the mind 
knowingly exerts that dominion it apprehendeth 
itſelf to have, over any part of the man, by em- 
ploying it in, or withholding it from, ſome im- 
mediate action. The ability in the mind to or- 
der, or as it were, to command the doing or re- 
fraining any particular action is What I call te 
will, conceived in abſtract. 

It is impoſſible by diſcourſe, to lead a man into 
a conception of volition, unleſs he has reflected, 
or will reflect, on his own cogitation or thinking, 
when merely by a thought, he gives exiſtence to 
motion of his body, or purſues a train of thinking 
by inclination ;- or, on the other hand, - oppoſes 
ſuch motion or thoughts, when propoſed in idea 
to the mind. Every reflecting man has abundant 
opportunity for obſerving that he has ability ſome- 
times joined with ſuitable circumſtances, to begin 
or forbear, continue or end, ſeveral actions of his 
mind and motions of his body, barely bya thought, 
or inclination of mind. That I be not too te- 
dious, I ſhall only add, That this inclination of 
mind, which co-exiſts with apprehended liberty 
thus to order the conſideration of an idea, or the 
forbearing to conſider it: to effect the motion of 
any part of the body, or its ceſſation, if in mo- 
tion, in any particular inſtance, is that which 1 
call will or volition. mne. thus circumſtan- 

ced, 
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ced, or under tis ee takes the name 
willing, |. 

A volition agrees with. a wiſh and 4 "purpoſe, 
in that it is an inclination of mind: But diſagrees 
with wiſh, in that its object 1s immediate acting or 

refraining what is conceived poſſible; whereas, 

the object of wiſh is an impoſſible, improbable, 
or, uncertain event, paſt, preſent, or to come. 

And volition differs, from purpoſe in that its ob- 
jects are always immediate, and either action or- 
refraining; Whereas, the object of purpoſe is al- 
ways future, and may be not only action or re- 
fraining,” but enjoyment or , and alſo 
changes in things... 
If the foregoing deſcriptions of volition are 
juſt, it is fully evident, that underſtanding and 
emotion are eſſentially requiſite to the exiſtence 
of volition. Let us attend them in their order. 
Firſt, Underſtanding. That ſpecies of under- 
ſtanding which we call apprehenfion, is chiefly 
concerned here, as reſpecting inclination under 
other modifications. This apprehenſion is reſ- 
petting the object of volition— the nature of che 
acting or forbearing propoſed the dominion of 
the mind and its preſent liberty. 
1. In regard of the apprehended or conceived 
object, whether it is immediate action or imme- 
diate celſation, we; may remark, that, without ap- 
prehenſion of it, we. could never be voluntary 
__ 3 but if actors at all, ſhould merely act as 

| vegetables 
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vegetables and ihanimares do, according to the 
laws of motion, or to the laws of mind unknown 
to us. This i is evident to every one. 
"me Something of the nature of the propoſed 
acting, or forbearing, i in abſolute, or in refpe& of 
its relations and conſequences, muſt alſo be appre- 
hended; for without this there can be no emotion, 
and; a mind without emotion, would be a mind 
gvithout volition, or: indeed any kind of inclind- 
"tion or preference. Apprehenſion of the connec- 
tion or repugnance, agreement or diſagreement 
which there is between our thoughts, ſeem eſſen- 
tial to a voluntary agent, and to the exiſteiite of 
volition. _ I think all will admit the indiſpenfibi- 
lity of ſome underſtanding, or perception of the 
nature of the action, or of the forbearance, pro- 
poſed. 4 ae 
3. Apprehended dominion of mind. Domi- 
nion of mind was conſidered in the laſt ſeftion. 
I here add, that dominion is implied in every act 
of volition. ** Volition, it 1s plain, fays Mr. 
Locks, i is an act of the mind knowingly exerting 
that dominion which it takes itſelf to have over 
any part of the man, by employing it in, or with- 
holding it from, any particular action, Every 
volition, therefore, implies a conviction of domi- 
nion in reſpect of the action willed, to be done or 
forborn. A man may be inclined to make a vi- 
ſit to the moon, or to the planet Jupiter; but 
nothing except inſanity could make him will to 
Et ; do 
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do ſo. And if even inſanity produced chis con- 
ſequent, it muſt be by previouſly making him 
think it within his dominion. 

As this act of mind always implies a belief of 
ſome degree of dominion predicable of ourſelves ; 
ſo alſo in ſome. common and familiar caſes it im- 
plies a. beliet with regard to others. When we 
impute to a man any action or omiſſion, as a 
ground of apprehenſion or of blame, we muſt be- 
lieve he had dominion for doing otherwiſe had he 
been inclined. The ſame is implied in all ad- 
vice, exhortation, command, and rebuke, and in 
every caſe in which we rely upon his fidelity, in 


performing any engagement, or executing any 
truſt, 


Dominion we have ſuppoſed to conſiſt in abi- 
lity conjoined with ſuitable circumſtances. That 
we have ſome degree of dominion over our ac- 
tions both of body and mind, I have thought and 
ſtill think, to be a ſelf. e vident truth, and as per- 
ceived by me, neceſſary knowledge i in my mind. 

All dominion muſt be derived from the foun- 
uin of dominion, and of every good gift Upon 
his good pleaſure its continuance depends, and 
it is always ſubject to his immediate and me- 
diate control. Conſequently our dominion in 
every caſe is a ſubjected dominion: And if we 
reflect, that without external created objects there 
could be no ſenſation, without ſenſation no hu- 
man conſcious, exiſtence, v we e juſtly add, Our do- 

minion 


6 
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| minion is ſubjekted to ſurrounding creatures, 
\ whilſt it is primanily and ultimately ſubjected to 
God. | 

Human dominion may be extended or abridged 
by a variation of ability. Thus in caſe of loſs 
of ſtrength or its increaſe ; loſs of habit or its at- 
tainment for exerciſing a particular art. Human 
dominiqn may alſo be extended or abridged by the 
circumſtances changing. A man conceived him- 
ſelf to have ability and opportunity to walk abroad 
agreeable to an appointment : but his dominion 
in that refpett is abridged by an officer, who claps 
a lock and bar on his door, or a fetter on his leg; ; 
and his dominion is extended when they are 
taken off. 

This apprehenſion of dominion, as 1 before 
hinted, may be either primary or habitual. 
Through the frequent occcurrence of ſome ac- 
tions and ſome refrainings, we are habituated to 
conceive that we have dominion for them, and 
conſequently, ſometimes concur to their exiſtence 
without reflection on the dominion. Thus ve 
ſtretch forth our hands, move our feet, our 
fingers, or tongue at pleaſure. This is, perhaps, 
the caſe reſpecting the greater number of our vo- 
litions: The action or forbearance is willed with- 
out reflection on our conſciouſneſs of dominion 
for acting or forbearing, as the mind directs.— By a 
primary apprehenſion of dominion, - I reſpett that 
dominion which the party has juſt, diſcovered a 

poſſeſſion 
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poſſeſſion of, either by a previous experiment, or 
elſe by preſent reaſoning on the nature of the 
act or forbearance. Thus by experiments, hav- 
ing juſt attained the direction in which a diamond 
will cut glaſs, you primarily apprehend you can 
again concur to it on your inclination, Thus by 
an experiment finding I can liſt a burden, I pri- 
marily apprehend that I have ability to lift it 
again in ſimilar circumſtances : Or knowing my 
ability to lift one hundred weiglit accommodated 
to one's hands, and being aſſurcd that the ſaid 
burden does not exceed a hundred weight, -I alfo 
primarily conclude that I have dominion in re- 
ſpect of lifting it. Ti:us alſo a young muſician 
. diſcovers, by an experiment, that his ear is ade- 

quate to tuning a piano forte: and conſequently 
primarily apprehends he has ability to do it again. 
But he habitually apprehends he has dominion 
for playing a tune which he has practiſed. 

4. Apprehended liberty is eſſential to volition, 
Dominion apprehended 1s not all that is further 
requiſite to volition, for there muſt alſo be ap- 
prehended liberty. Where there is dominion in 
reſpect of an action or a forbearance, there 
may not be liberty. A paralytic may have domi- 
nion for lying ſtill, but has no volition to forbear 
riſing, becauſe he does not apprehend himſelf to 
have liberty for both riſing and refraining. An- 
other perſon by a convulſive operation may move 


his limbs; he has dominion in that reſpect, but 
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has not liberty to move them and refrain it ; and 
therefore his motion cannot be voluntary. 
Liberty conſiſts in opportunity for acting, and 
for forbearing to aft, on our inclination : But 
not always in opportunity for both an action and 
its contrary, as our inclination ſhall be. He that 
is, as Mr. LockE inſtances, cloſe priſoner in a 
room twenty fect ſquare, being at the north ſide 
of his chamber, is at liberty to walk twenty feet 
ſouthward, becauſe he can walk or refrain it: 
But is not, at the ſame time, at liberty to do the 
contrary, that is to walk twenty feet northward. 

Conſtraint and reſtraint are oppoſed to liberty 
or freedom. ' Reftraint in relation to action, and 
conſtraint in relation to forbearance. We do 
not conceive the man to be at liberty who ſtrikes 
himſelf or his friend by a convulſive motion of 
his arm, but pity him as acting by conſtraint. We 
do not conceive a military man to be at liberty, 
who does not go to viſit a dying friend, whilſt 
he himſelf is under confinement in a caſtle, but 
Pity him as forbearing by reſtraint. 

Within the confines of liberty is the whole 
ſphere of ſuaſive government. Hexe legiſlation 
and magiſtracy may be exerciſed for the good 
and advancement of limited 'rational beings, but 


cannot paſs theſe bounds. For to give laws 
where there is no opportunity of obedience. and 
diſobedience as inclined, is madneſs; to commu- 
nicate good as an enforcement to ſuch laws, is 

5 not 
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and averſion may exiſt and influence the ſame 
breaft at the ſame time. Under the influence of 
deſire to riſe and — to Iying a-bed, I may 
will to rife. 

The immediate efficient pant of che cauſe of 
volition, is emotion and its operation. But there 
is alſo an efficient part of the cauſe of the exiſt- 
ing paſſion: This I conceive to be the ability of 
ſome object as conceived, and its attendant opera- 
tion which we call exciting. A ſuitable object 
eonceived and conſequent exciting, compoſe a 
remote motive to volition. Here ſomething ſuit- 
able is perceived in the propoſed action or for- 
bearance, or elſe in one or more of its ends. 
When tired on a journey on foot, the idea ariſes 
in the mind of forbearing another ſtep. Proper- 
ties and ſuitable circumſtances concurring, we are 
influenced to deſire forbearance of walking, and 
in the next ſtep to will it. Here the cauſe gives 
birth to volition, by the nature of the object of 
volition, namely, forbearing to walk further, ope- 
rating by idea. Again, we are determined to a 
diſagreeable action, ſometimes, becauſe the hope of 
reward {weetens or at leaſt ſoftens labour, that is 
the end an expetted reward exciteth defire, which 
with its operation determines the volition to an 
action, that, apart from its connection, and in it- 
ſelf is diſagreeable. Thus moſt men purſue their 
civil calling, chiefly under the operation of the 
end, expected advantage.— The final end, as con- 
. to paſſion, and with its operation com- 
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poling a remote motive to volition, is a diſtinct 
conception, and its object may be a diſtinct thing, 
trom the end of the tendency of a volition ; yea, 
ſometimes, theſe ends may run counter to each 
other. Thus in war between two nations, the 
money diſtributed in a country to raiſe inſurrec- 
tions, tends to enrich that people, which was never 
the end of its mn in that W diſtri. 
bution. 

But there is alſo an 1 part of the cauſe 
of the ſaid conception of a ſuitable objeft. This 
I view as ability in perception, and its attendant 
operation, which we. call inciting. This under- 
ſtanding, part of the proceſs, I call the moſt re- 
mote motive of the determination. 

To illuſtrate, we will take the caſe of Lot when 
he went to dwell in Sodom, Gen. xiii. The im- 
mediate motive I collect to have been deſire of pre- 
venting ſtrife in future with Abram's houſhold, 
through want of room for their reſpective flocks, 
and alſo deſire of equal or beiter accommodation 
to himſelf and his herdmen. This paſſion, with 
its inducement, was the immediate motive of his 
ſeparating and journeying eaſt, —The next remote 
motive ſeems to haye been. his perſuaſion or be- 
lief, that the plain of Jordan was well watered, 
this, with its attendant excitation, in reſpett of 
emotion, was a remote motive of his ſeparating 
and dwelling in the cities of the plain. Laſtly, 
the moſt remote motive was he perception coex- 

iſtem 
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iſtent with his lifting up his eyes, and beholding 
all the plain of Jordan, that it was well watered 


237 


every. where, even as the garden of the Lord, 


This perception, with its accompanying incitation 


in reſpett of the foreſaid belief and perſuaſion» 


were the moſt remote motive of Lot's volition of 


ſeparating from Abram and journeying eaſtward ; 


till a new motive was requiſite for the volition of 


pitching his tent towards Sodom, 


Furtherilluſtrations ſeem needleſs, as every one 
may make ſo many experiments as he pleaſes on 
facts, which occur every day, We perceive ob- 
jets, are incited to judge this good, that better, 
this bad, that worſe; and thus conceiving of 
them in ſuitable circumſtances, defire is excited, 
and deſire in fuitable circumſtances for volition 
with its inducement, is immediately eſſential to 


volition. 


The immediate, remote, and moſt remote, mo- 
tive, may, for facility of ſpeech, be expreſſed by 
emotion, final end, and conception, uſing them as 
ſynecdoches. The emotion is the immediate 
ground of volition, 'The final end, the ground of 
emotion, and a complex conception, the ground 
for a final end. Though ſuch expreſſions may 
be tolerated for convenience, yet, in meaning, un 
derſtanding mult not be divorced from its incita- 
tion, the final end from its excitation, or the paſ- 


ſion from its inducement : ſince ability and opera- 
tion, compoſe our philoſophical notion of the 
X 2 


efficient 
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efficient part of a cauſe. Philoſophical diſquili. 
tions, require determinate expreſſions : but per- 
haps it is eligible, for facility of ſpeech, in com- 
mon converſation, to call the moſt obvious paſ- 
ſion, which attended a volition, the motive. 
Thus if I were aſked from what motive, the hog 
butcher in Gravel-Lane killed his wife? I ſhould 
reply, Jealouſy. 

If the deſire requiſite to Wolde is pleaſurable, 
through anticipation of any enjoyment, we ſome- 
times call the operation and influence of it as ge- 
nerally conceived, attraction. When the deſire 
is painful through the forebodings of unavoidable 
pain, or when averſion is the emotion, its opera- 
tion and influence may be called deprecation, 
what is moſt deprecated is never the object of vo- 
lition, but on the contrary, that which is leaſt. 
In both theſe caſes the terms obligation and in- 
ducement, are alſo applicable. We are obliged 
or induced to ſing, are obliged or induced to ſigh 
and complain. 

Be it noticed, that what 1 have ſaid of motive is 
moſt properly applicable to the motives of valu- 
able determinations, I have not forgotten that. 
in our diſquiſition on power, we conceived power 
to be eſſentially related to excellence, and that 
conſequently there is a large claſs of antecedents, 
commonly called negative cauſes, which involve 

ability, capacity, and circumſtances attended with 
adtual operation and influence, yet which as no- 
including 
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including power, do not come up to our notion 
of a proper cauſe. As we have no particular 
name to this large ſpecies of antecedents, I have, 
in this Diſquiſition, without diſtinftion involved 
them, for ſake of facility to myſelf and readers, 
under the general term cauſe, 1 do not think, 
however, that we ſtrictly and properly conceive a 
cauſe to involve baneful incitation, excitation, or 
inducement ; nor conſequently, that we conceive 
ſtrictly and properly of motive as the efficient 
part of the cauſe of a bad determination, notwith- 
ſtanding motive expreſſes in every caſe active 
property ond operation. People ſeem aware of 
the difference of motive reſpebting a good and bad 
determination, ſince they exchange the word in- 
duce for feduce, reſpecting a bad determination. 
Thus in common talk we ſay, He induced me, 
ſhe induced him, I induced him: Promiſes in- 
duced me, my love induced me, hope of ſucceſs 
induced him: But when the object to which the 
party is inclined is evil or noxious, the word in- 
ducement 18 exchanged for ſeducement, and we 
confeſs, He ſeduced me, ſhe ſeduced him, I ſe- 
duced them, fair promiſes ſeduced me, gold ſe. 
duced him. 

The doctrine of motives has been, in my opi- 
nion, treated very abſurdly in the preſent age. 
Writers have confounded motives with reaſons, 
or conſiderations, and repreſented them as ſimilar 

to advice, exhortation, and counſel, which may 
X 9 e 
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be complied with or reſiſted, - Let us call over 
ſome of their aſſertions, concerning motives, with 
the addition of a thought or two reſpecting them, 
as we go on. 

A philoſopher has told us, that motives are 

neitſier cauſes, nor agents. I ſhould wonder to 
find them cauſes, and ſhould be equally ſur- 
priſed on diſcovering them to be agents. I know 

of no kind of action, but thinking and moving, 
The mind that thinks, is an agent or actor. The 
body that moves is an agent or actor. And a 
being may exiſt that both thinks and moves : 
Witneſs myſelf, But motives have neither the 
action of thought nor of motion, conſequently are 
not agents or actors. 

He tells us, That a motive zs not capable of af- 
ing, or of being acted upon, that we cannot, without 
abſurdity, ſuppoſe a motive to act or to be acted upon. 
I grant both theſe propoſitions true: but beg 
leave to aſſert, that a motive, even according to 
y notion of it, can both operate, and be operated. 

I refer my cauſe to thoſe who poſſeſs com- 

mon 8 for a reply to theſe queries. Is not 
the general action of the mind, that is to ſay, its 
thinking, affected in its degree of intenſeneſs and 
remiſſneſs by the operations of our emotions ? 
or more ſtrictly, their concurrence to operation? 
Does not love operate ? Does not jealouſy de- 
pend, for its exiſtence, on the operation of love ? 
is not the operation of either love or hatred, in. 
C all 
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all caſes eſſential to the exiſtence of deſire, and 


alſo of averſion? And on the other hand, is not 
love operated on, when by concupiſence it is en- 


tirely deſtroyed. Thus when Amnon who loved. 


lis half-ſiſter Tamar, had raviſhed her, 2 Sam. 
xiii. it is ſaid that Amnon hated her exceedingly, 
ſo that the hatred wherewith he. hated her was: 
greater than the love wherewith he had loved 
her.—I apprehend it holds univerſally, that alt 
exiſtences may operate, or more ſtrictly, concur 
to operation, and may be operated on, whether we 
have ſtrength of mind to get over the prejudice 
attending their diviſion into ſubject and mode, or 
to trace, in any degree, the operation or not. 
Again we are told, That a motive is not a thing 
that exiſts, but a thing that is conceived, and that it 
:s, what the ſchoolmen call an ens rations. But I 
pray now, Do not conceptions actually exiſt? Is 


not an object of conception eſſential to the exiſ- 
tence of conception? Do not ſenſations actually 


exiſt? Do not judgments actually exiſt? Do 
not paſſions actually exiſt? What argument 
then is there in the ſaid aſſertion. 

Again he tells us, That innumerable cool and 
calm determinations exiſt without a motive. To 
ſupport this aſſertion, he appeals to our conſciouſ- 
neſs, that every day we perform many trifling, 


but voluntary actions, without conſciouſneſs of a 
motive. The diviſion of volitions into primary 


and habitual, will fully account for this pheno- 
4 menon : 


r 
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menon : But whether it is accounted for, or not, 
unconſciouſneſs of motive will never prove there 
is none reporting the moſt trifling actual vo. 

lition. 

The philoſopher next tells us, there may be 
oppoling motives. Concerning oppoling motives, 
I find ſome affirm that when they are equal, there 
can be no volition : but that when they are un- 
equal the firongeſt prevails, whilſt others affirm, 
the mind can determine when motives are equal, 
yea and may determine on the fide of the weakeſt 

motive. 

The whole of this language will appear per. 
fectly ridiculous, if we retain a conſiſtent notion 
of motive. No one can uſe ſuch language with 
any degree of conſiſtency, but the man who con- 
ſiders motives to mean no more than reaſons aud 
counſellors, conſiderations and adviſers. If any 
one chuſes to abide by the notion, that motives 
are merely reaſons or conſiderations : I will rea- 
dily grant, that where there are apparently equal 
reaſons for and againſt a propoſition, there can 
be no incitation to aſſent: and that when they 
are unequal, incitation muſt exiſt, and a conſe- 
quent judgment pro or con alſo, I grant alſo, 

that a man's volition may run counter to this 
Judgment, may be of that for which there is the 
leaſt reaſon, or not even the ſhadow of reaſon, 
and why, but, becauſe exiſting emotion, which 
unmediately influences the volition, goes on the 
bother 
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other ſide, and the ſaid reaſons have neither part 
nor lot in the volition, no, not even as remote 
motives. Thus in all caſes of falling by tempta- 
tion or ſeduftion :—But what has all this to do 
with the efficient part of the cauſe, or motive 
according to my repreſentation of it ? ſurely no- 
thing at all. If a man contends that motives are 


arguments, or that arguments are motives, Whe- 


ther they have operation reſpecting a volition or 
not, he has ſtill to conflict with the efficient part 
of the cauſe, why a volition is of this object and 
not of that, in any inſtance, although he has left 
it without a name. I call nothing a motive, that 
does not concur, actually concur to an actual 
wiſh, purpoſe, or volition. Motives are movers, 
that which does not move may be called a mover, 
if any one chuſes it; but it can be but a nominal 
mover, a phraſe GE only to jargon and non- 
ſenſe. 

Impaſſioned hinking: or an impaſſioned thought 
with inducing, I judge to be the efficient part of 
the cauſe of a volition and to be its immediate 
motive: And nothing is more evident than that 
where the yolition does not exiſt, there can be no 
immediate motive exiſting ; and that where an 
immediate motive does not exiſt, there can be no 
remote motive exiſting. 

Perhaps there may be inſtances of contrary 
paſſions exiſting in the ſame breaſt, almoſt at the 
ſame inſtant, or a conflict of paſſions : but I beg 


leave 
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leave to affirm, that they cannot efficiently reſpett 
the ſame object: hence one only of them can be 
a motive to one volition. ' Deſire and averſion, 
deſire, and its negation, or averſion, and its nega- 
tion reſpetting the ſame object cannot exiſt at 
the ſame time, and in the ſame reſpect.— The con. 
ceived objects which immediately concurred to 
che excited paſſion, I have called a remote motive, 
but, no oppoſing motive of this claſs can poſſibly 

_ exiſt ; for that could be no motive which was not 
attended with excitation. And two oppoſing ob- 
eRts adapted to raiſing paſſions, can never ac- 
tually exiſt any more than oppoſing paſſions at 
the ſame identical time and in the fame reſpect.— 
The perception of the mind which is attended 

with incitation, I called the moſt remote motive 
bol a volition, but this moſt remote motive can- 
not conſiſt with oppoſing perceptions: For inci- 
tation, can accompany but one of them at the 
fame time and in the fame reſpect. 

I add by way of corollary, that the whole buſi- 
neſs of weighing motives, - or treating them as 
| ms applied to a balance, can have no place 

in ſound philoſophy, there bang no analogy be- 
tween them. | 

The gentlemen who have treated the doctrine 
of motives ſo confuſedly, ſeem to owe their ab- 
furd notion of motive to their more abſurd no- 
tion, that the mind is a cauſe, and what they call 
the efficient cauſe of its volitions. I truſt no 

| | thinking 
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thinking perſon who has read the former diſquiſi- 


tions, will attempt to defend that ſentiment. 


I 


humbly conceive the mind, in conjunction with 
_ the eſſential action of the mind, its thinking, to be 


the ſubject part of the cauſe of volition, and in- 


deed of every other modification of thinking 


and 


of its thoughts.—1 think their laboured metaphy- 
ſical difcuſſion of | motive deferves no further at- 


tention. 


If any ſhould objekt and aſſert, that if my re- 
preſentation of mental cauſes be juſt, the conſe- 
quence is, men are mere machines, To this I 
reply, that having never been able to perceive a 
conſiſtency in applying ſuch an aſſertion to the 
mand, all machines being compoſed of matter and 


under the laws of motion, if the objector thinks 
it deducible from the' reality. of mental cauſes, he 
muſt bear with me till I hear ſomething rational 
advanced againſt that reality. Indeed I know not 
that any will oppoſe that quaint ſaying, to my re- 
preſentation of motive and mental cauſes in theſe 


diſquiſitions. 


Reſpecting the neceſſity of volitions, a word or 


two. I hope the diſquiſition on power, and the 
foregoing part of the delineation of the proceſs 
of preference and inclination, are ſufficient to 
evince the neceſſity of human volitions in a di- 
ret way: I ſhall here only attend the abfurdity 


a0 the contrary ſuppoſition. 


Thoſe who admit that independence on other 
creatures 
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creatures, and of the Deity, in reſpe&t of their 
volitions being this and not that, that and not this, 
is what they call liberty, or who account that 
their volitions were not neceſſary, methinks can. 
not move a ſtep without abſurdity.” To make 
| this glare on the intelligent reader, let us advert 
to the divine preſcience. The man who admits 
or aſſerts the unlimited preſcience of the Deity, 
yet aſſerts this independence of his own will, aſ- 
ſerts in plain Engliſh, that he has dominion for 
making God a blunderer in bis knowledge. 
proof we recur to a familiar inſtance. Suppoſe 
one of theſe gentlemen to tell me, that it is known 
to God whether he ſhall to-morrow morning in- 
cline to riſe before nine or forbear it : but that 
his own will is independent, or that his mind is 
independent in -that reſpect, that he has liberty 
and dominion to will to riſe at one time, or to he 
till another. In my opinion if he means any 
thing diverſe from my notion of dominion and 
liberty, he muſt mean that he has dominion, not 
only for concurring with, but for going againſt 
the knowledge of God, and rendering what was 
knowledge, a miſtake or n which is ab- 
ſurdity. Qi 

To make this more bathing. in we may . 
this foreknowledge an actual exiſtence in the 
Deity. We will ſuppoſe that he knows this day, 
what will be your volition or my volition to-mor- 
row, this e is now, actually exiſting in 
| che 
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the Deity, whilſt this is fully admitted, the 
gentleman as fully afferts' that to-morrow morn- 
ing life and health continued, we fhall have inde. 
pendence or dominion in reſpect of which our 
volition ſhall be of, and thus by juſt inferencg, as 
fully aſſerts independence or dominion adequate 
to willing the object which the Deity knows we 
ſhall; or ãts negation, or its contrary, that is to lay, 
adequate to willing the object, the Deity knew 
we ſhould not wilt; as well as to mY that which | 
he knew we ſhould actually will. 

Again to recur to the former caſe, Suppoſe 
that God knows he will have volition to riſe a 

ſome point of time previous to nine. The man 
conſiſtent with his hypotheſis to-morrow norning 
{for we now ſuppoſe that period is arrived) ſtill 
aſſerts the independence of his mind in regard of 
the volition of riſing or forbearing it: but by af. 
ſerting liberty, according to his ſenſe of it, to 
incline to its forbearance, he aſſerts independence 
adequate to fruſtrating what was yeſterday known 
by the Deity.—If he ſays, No, God could not be 
miſtaken, he muſt have a knowledge of the free 
ations of men, however incomprehenſible io 
me, he muſt have known what I ſhould, and 
now do actually incline to. I would reply, Why 
my friend, then of conſequence your preſent vo- 
lition is neceſſary, is neceſſarily what it is, muſt 
be what it 1s, could not be otherwiſe than what it 
is; for God cannot alter a yeſterday's know- 
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ledge; actually exiſting, The neceſſity of the 
event is all L contend for. Is it not fully evi- 
dent, that this perſon, denying neceſſity, holds 
there i is a, connection, an indiſſoluble connection, 
between the event ol yeſterday and the event of 
this morning. And yet affirms, chat the event of 
this morning, is without neceſſity, and independent 
on God, and creatuies, being only dependent on 
himſelf, in this \reſpe& detached! from all other 
beings ? Is not this 40 all intents and purpoſes 
making a connection neceſſary! and unneceſſary, 
and the event neceſſary and unneceſſary, at the 
ſame time, and in the ſame reſpett̃ 

If we advert to other perfections of the Deity, 
a a kindred abſurdity attends the notion, that human 
volitions are of this object and not of that, in 
part, or in whole, independent on the Deity, ——- 

Some ol that opinion, have admitted to me, 
That God is omnipotent and infinitely wiſe, yet 
have alſo admitted that God wills what has not 
exiſted, does not, and will not exiſt, and not only 
what has not exiſted, does not, and will not exiſt: 
but what he at the time of willing abſolutely 

knew had not exiſted, did not, and would not 
exiſt, And aſſerted it to be in their opinion 
conſiſtent with his infinite power and wiſdom. 

' Conſiſtent with this opinion, aſſerted that God 
willed Adam ſhould ſtand and not fall, not only 
before and at his creation; but alſo at the very 
moment when he ate the forbidden fruit. That 
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he willed it not only previous to his fall, and at 
his fall; but alſo whilſt he witch ab/0lute' tertarnty 
knew that Adam would fall, and alſo whilſt under 
the full eye of God, he did e take of the 
fruit and was ea ing it. 
Admitted that Chrift W to 1 ſerip- 
tures, was delivered by the determinate counſel 
and foreknowledge of God: yet aſſerted, that 
God. willed. that Judas ſhould not betray- our 
Lord, not only previous to, but at the moment 
hen he betrayed innocent bloed, and alſo that 
he willed it whilſt he abſolutely knew that Judas 
would betray him, yea; and whilſt he knew that 
he was actually committing his aggravated crime. 
Where will not an intemperate' zeal for a ſyſtem 
carry a man! eſpecially when ſupported by ſeine 
ſuperſtition; | Aol ive ln 
With equal conſiſtency they might ulſett, and I 
ſuppoſe would aſſert, that God willed the foreign- | 
ers, WhO lately murdered their fellow traveller and 

benefaQor, ſhould not have killed him, and that 
not only previous to the horrid deed: but alſo 
with full and certain knowledge, that they were 
actually doing it. Q what a being do they make 
ol the N and EY wiſe God! 


Should any . 5 to this fe, By. will of 
Cod, as uſed in theſe inſlances, I mean, that 
will of precept, or command, in which, God, 
1 eee to us what we ought to do, and 
> 6 9 1 
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* which has. rather our duty than our action for 
its proper object. I would ſay, that by it God 
* zwills formally and immediately, not our doing 
** what he commands, (for then our. obedience muſt 
* follow neceſſarily and nfaltibly,) but our being 
« oblzged to do it. And thus it is, has will always 
ears effect: for ' whatſoever God has com- 
« manded, it is our duty to perform, whether we 
'  * actually perform it or not.” Should ſuch reply 


be made, I grant the expreſſion may be en and 
tat the N TT. no 1 ä 


litt, i be | 
Thus theſe philoſophers fall inds the abſurdity 
of making God to will in a thouſand inſtances, 
what he at the inſtant knew it was | impoſſible 
ſhould take place, with an . impoſſibility ariſing 
from his preſent evident eee that the event 
will turn contrary, - Ando leaps iy 
Suffer a remark or — before 1 dera to the 
Kinds of volition.—— Thinking in general, is not 
voluntary action, becauſe we cannot refrain think - 
ing if we pleaſe: but thinking under this or that 
modification, and of this or that object, frequently 
is voluntarily becauſe within our: dominion, or the 
dominion of the inclined mind. A man is not at 
liberty to refrain the action of ſoul, we denominate 
thinking, nor is he always at liberty to think on 
what objects, or under what modification of 
thought he is inclined. Aſſent of the mind is a 
W e under a OR modification from pre- 
--  herence, 
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ference, yet aſſent may exiſt with. preference or 
without it. A wicked man may prefer a con” 
nection between indulging his luſt and happineſs, 
to a conneẽtion between its mortification and hap- 
150 but his aſſent to the latter 18 F 
on doubtul evidence a wiſh may bias either 7 ; 
a chearful mind aſſents ſtrongeſt to the favour- 
able ſide ; but a gloomy melancholy temper aſſents 
ſtrongeſt to the unfayourable ſſde, forebodin, 
evil, Ofien times yolition coexiſts with aſſent, 
many. of our aſſents are voluntary. Aﬀenting i is 
many, times the immediate conſequent of willing. 
Thus a miſer aſſents to the ſafety of his gold. In 
all caſes where the mind voluntarily ſurveys evi- 
dence of what fi is deſired, the aſſent alſo is voluy⸗- 
tary as being the immediate conſequent of what 
is directly willed. , Primary, and oftener habitual 
volitions are eſſential to the actual exiſtence of 
aſſent in many particular inſtances. Thus the 


comparing ideas or objetts in relation to a third 


to draw an inference is generally habitually o- 
luntary. 

Volitions may be diſtinguiſhed according to 
cheir immediate motive into cool or ſanguine, and 
| þrimary or habitual. 

(1.) Volitions are cool or ſanguine. Deſire 
and averſion are the paſſions one of which i is 
ever eſſential to volition—Deſire reſpekting what 
is willed, and averſion reſpecting what is nilled 
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or rejected. Now when warm paſſions actually 
exiſting, concur to the motive, the volition is 
fJanguine. But if we determine when we are un- 
conſcious of the immediate motive : Conceptions 
being underſtood by the mind, yet attended with 
no ſenſible commotion : It is a cool volition, or 
what ſome have called a velleity. | 
(2.) Volitions are primary or habitual. When 
the mind contemplating propoſed objects as related 
to pleafure and pain, becomes the ſubje& of de- 
' fire, which defire concurs to will, the volition is 
primary or original. But when by a repetition of 
like objefts and circumſtances producing a repe- 
tition of like volitions, a greater or leſſer degree 
of habit is formed of determining in ſuch caſes, 
when the remote motive is not reflected on, and 
we are unconſcious of the immediate motive ; 
theſe volitions are kabituat, This ſeems the fact 
more or lets in every ſeries of voluntary forbear- 
ances or actions. Many volitions in a ſeries are 
uſually habitual, by virtue of repeated volitions 
on the original motive. And many actions and re- 
frainings in a ſeries may be habitual, which ſeries 
was begun by primary or habitual volition, 
Volitions, according to their remote motives, 
may be diſtinguiſhed into own will and another's 
will ; Self wall and elf denials; compulſroe and re- 
 flraintve ; ſpontaneous and relufant. 
(I.) Own will, and another's will. a heſe 
names ſound oddly, but are agreeable to popular 


wan. 9 
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bniightiee.) When the preference of no other 
perſon recollefted is a partial cauſe of our deter- 
mination, ſuch volition is called our own, and we 
Tay my will, But when the manifeſted preference 
or approbation of another chiefly concurs to vo- 
lition, and when if the ſaid preference of that 


other had not influenced us, we ſhould not have 
willed the action or forbearance we actually did, 
but the negation thereof, we call that volition, not 
ours but that other perſons—That other's wilt. 
Thus a ſervant ſays, I did not my own will, but 


my maſter's. —It has been ſaid, If I had my will, 


he would have been forbidden the houſe : but this 


expreſſion wants preciſion, as w:ſh ſhould be ſub- 
ſtituted inſtead of well. 


(2.) Self will and ſelf denial. When a man, 
through an error of Judgment, or violence of paſ- 
fion, ſuffers not the opimon of others to have 
due motive influence on his determinations, he 


is ſaid to be /elf willed, re fractory, unfubmiſſive, 


unreſigned, and this may reſpett either an in- 


ſtance or a general character. But when our pre- 

ference claſhes with the preference of a ſuperior, 
and our volition is influenced by the manifeſted 
preference of that ſuperior, the ſtate of mind or 
volition is ef denzal. This diviſion differs from 
the former only as having reſpett to virtue and 
vice, which the former has not. _ 

(3.) Volitions are compulſive and reſtraintive. 


When by the 6 ſuperior ability and 


adv —_— 
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advantages of another agent, we are induced. vo- 
luntarily to do what otherwiſe we ſhould not have 
been willing to do, the yolition is compulſive. 
When by the ſuperior ability and advantages of 
an agent, we are induced voluntarily to refrain 
doing, what otherwiſe we ſhould have been will- 
ing to do, the yolition is reſtrainttve, 
(.A.) Volitions are ſpontaneous and reluftant. | 
When the action or forbearance propoſed is of a 
nature tending to excite the paſſion which is the 
immediate requiſite to the volition, the yolition 
is /hontaneous or hearty. Thus to ſing, to dance, 
or on the other hand, to reſt or repoſe. When 
the action i in its own nature is undeſirable and 
diſagreeable, and the mind i is determined through 
the medium of a diverſe final end or other con- 
ſideration, which raiſes the motive paſſion, then 
the volition. is reluctant— The man acts or re- 
frains without his heart. Thus a man bridles his 
tongue, or forbears to reply under provocations, 
through the fear of God, or deſire to perform 
ſelf-denial. And thus a good father corrects his 
ſon, through deſire of his profit, however trying 
to his parental feelings. We are ſometimes ſaid 
to do a thing againſt our will; but this is an inde- 
fenfible mode of expreſſion for doing it reluctantly 
through the influence of perſons or things, or 
both on our motives.—I will add a familiar in- 
ſtance of ſpontanity and reluftance. A grocer 
and tea-dealer refuſes to ferve you with ſugar, 
unleſs 
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umleſs you kHkewife buy your tea of him—His 


ſugar you approve as being of a ſuperior quality, 


but do not Tike his tea, —having weighed the 
matter, that 1 is, 'compared the objetts i in reference to 
the notion of good. your approbation of his ſugar 
preponderates, and yon voluntarily take of him 
both ſugar and tea. Lou buy them both volun- 
tarily, but the ſugar ſpontaneouſly, and tea reluc- 
tantly.— Thus alſo we ſpontaneouſſy take food, 
but reluctantly take phyſic.— To give an hiſtori- 
cal caſe, we may advert to the reluftance of Lot, 
when he left Sodom, previous to its deſtruction, 

Gen. 19. His volition was reluktant. but that of 

the angels ſ pontaneous. 

Volitions, bbrdin . to their nature, are diſ- 
tinguiſhed i into on 191 n 72 158 ad- 
K 3 
(i.) Direct and indirect. Where the forbear- 

ance or action is ſuppoſed the immediate. object 

of the volition; the volition is dire; thus, to 
ſtretch forth the hand or forbear it. 
The known conſequences of a volition are of 
two kinds: firſt, ſuch as coincide with, or which 
are the end of our volition : or ſecondly, ſuch as 
make no part of our end. Now the former of 
theſe are virtually and directly wilted in the voli- 
tion of aftion or forbearance. But the latter 
claſs although virtually willed yet are indire&tly 
willed by the volition of akting or reſraining. 


Thus, 
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Thus, by willing to paint, 1 indirefly, will the 
neceſſary imperfection of my picture. 3 
An indirect volition reſpeas the undeſired for- 
bearances, actions, or, events, which are conſe.. 
quents, and perceived t to depend on the imme- 
diate act or forbearance., It, goes to every thing 
diverſe from our end, which is a known conſe- 
quent in the nature of things, of our, immediate 
acting or forbearing, - -whether that knowledge is, 
reſpeRing i its evidence, polhble, probable or cer- 
tain, All theſe are indirectly willed. in the direct 
volition.— Thus our Lord indirectly made himſelf, 


4499 


of no reputation, by directly taking human, nature 
and 1 to the ſorrows, of. the gt ſtate. 


ener, 


„„ „ „ 


approved dependent conſequents of our direct 
volition to alk and ſing.— Again, if I volunta- 
ny riſk, a guinea, on the toſs of a halfpenny, or 
throw of a die, and jt falls to my, diſadvantage, 
though 1 prefer the contrary, yet I have not will- 
ed the contrary, but have indirefly willed. what 
| hath come to, paſs, in willing, to riſk my guine: 
on a toſs, or throw, which might be, and in fat 
was to my diſadvantage, the antecedent, « of th 
conſequent. loſs ot a guinea. .. 

I think indirect volition is rightly reſtrained. to 
thoſe conſequences only which are ae oh, at 


L43% 4 


vans that eventually killed his ſon, did not by at 
volition 
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Jöllilön Mie will that murder: " becauſe he 
had no foreknowledge, « or even conception of that 
event. The event was never thought of, and 
conſequently there could not exiſt a thought of it 
under the modification which occaſions it to be 
called will: and what never exiſted, could not be 
a direct or indirect volition. vet 1 think chat 
knowledge on the mere evidence of poſſibility is 
ſufficient to ſupport indirect volition ;—that thus 
the people of England indireftly will the various 
afts paſſed by their, Repreſentatives in Parliament 
—That the r members in the minority indirettiy 
will every act of the Houſe; and that the abſent 
members indirefly will whatever is done by the 
"Houſe, 1 in their voluntary abſence. The direct vo- 
lition, of which the firſt is the conſequent, is 
the voluntary appointment of their Repreſenta- 
tives in Parliament. The direct volition on which . 
the ſecond depends, is that of carrying all queſ- 
tions by the majority. And the direct of the 
latter, 1 is that of abſenting themſelves. 

The dependent enjoyment or ſuffering is 22 7 
reftly willed, when we voluntarily act or forbear, 
as is requiſite to its exiſtence. | 

Volition cannot directly affe&t the paſſions 
whether to excite or calm them. They are not 
indeed the objects of volition, for the moſt ſan- 
guine inclination of any kind cannot directly af- 
feſt them. Every one may make experiments 
for his ſatisfaction. Many people cannot debate 


a point 
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a point with a neighbour diſpaſſ ionately, however 
ardent their inclination to preſerve their temper. 
Others, perhaps, find 1 it as difficult to excite the 
needfirl paſſions for a chiding. A. friend to 
whom 1 am under obligations, may, by his obſti- 
nacy, grate my common ſenſe, and occaſion a 
complex paſſion. This may prevail to breaking 
my reſt in the night, however ſtrong my inclina- 
tion to the contrary : and when I, come to talk 
over the point with-him, may prevail to affecting 
even the tone of my voice, whillt I would give 
almoſt any thing valuable to be able to ſpeak of 
it calm and unruffled. In this caſe, as reſpecting 
the perfection of wiſdom, though we would give 
all the ſubſtance of our houſe, we cannot. attain 
jt.—lt is however worthy of notice, that when we 
are the ſubjetts of a ſanguine paſſion. we may 
concur to calming it, by turning a philoſophical 
attention to it. Whilſt we make it a ſubject of 
our refleQion it ſubſides or retires.— Some have 
thought we might act in a ſimilar way. and with 
equal effect reſpecting our bodily pains: but my 
experiments do not confirm the ſuppoſition. - - 
Notwithſtanding the paſſions are frequently 
conſequents of our voluntary actions and for- 
bearances, and as all expected conſequents of yo- 
lition are willed, ſo in all ſuch caſes the actually 
exiſting paſſions are objects of indirect volition. 
Some conſequents of voliiton both of action 
and Wee are e agreeable, and ſome are diſ- 


agreeable; 
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agreeable, The agreeable are frequently the end 
of the volition of acting or retraining on which 


they depend: but a diſagreeable conſequent, un- 


leſs diſguiſed, can never be the end of the voli- 
tion of which it is the reſult, —Thus, by volun- 
tarily taking a wife, we indirectly will a new 
ſource of care :—By purchaſing a horie, we indi- 
reftly will poſſeſſion of all its faults :—Byvolun- 
tarily making a mathematical inſtrument, we in. 
directly will the exiſtence of its imperfeftion :— 
By voluntarily playing on-a muſical inſtrument, 
we indirectly will every defect in our perform- 
ance :—And by voluntarily employing our eyes 
we ſometimes indirectly will the ſight of ſome 
unpleaſing objects. But neither a new ſourct of 
cares, the faults of a horſe, or faults of a ma- 
chine, defect of performance, or an unpleaſing 
ſight, could be the end of my volition. 

Here permit me to remark, although the ſub- 
ett will come before us more directly in the ap- 
plication, that, direct and indirect volition is ra- 
tionally attributed to the Supreme Being. All 
good actions of a creature, whether a man, of an 
angel, are with propriety reſolved ultimately into 


the agency of God. But an evil action, whether 


of depraved men or degenerated ſpirits, cannot 


be traced back beyond ſome ſinner, ſince he was 


the firſt who determined on that action, he only 
directly willed it, God never did; The merely in- 
dirett volition of the Deity does not make it his 

. 2 act, 
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act, but is merely the neceſſary reſult of his in- 
finite knowledge, and does not touch the moral 
agency of the creature, or affect his own ſuaſive 
government. 

Laſiiy, Volitions . are _effeftive and admiſſive. 
Where ſome immediate effect or effects are ne- 
ceſſarily connected with my determination to act 
or refrain, the volition may be called effective. 
But when the effective determination of another 
agent is perceived to be neceſſarily connected 
with my volition of forbearing or acting in a cer- 
tain reſpect, my volition is admiſſive. In other 
words, when our end neceſſarily requires active 
property or ability, to be voluntarily exerted by 
us to effect its accompliſhment, the volition is 
called an effeftive or efficacious volition or will. 
But when we voluntarily refrain from exerciſing 
ability, we have to hinder by acting or forbearing 
the effect of what we foreſee tending to its pro- 
duftion, we are ſaid, not only indirectly, but 
admiſſively or permiſſively to will the exiſtence 
of ſuch event or effett.—Thus the volition of 
an architect, who builds an edifice, and of a man 
who lies in bed to cure a cold, is dive. But 
the volition of withdrawing the hand from the 
cork hole of a caſk in conſequence of which the 
liquor, runs out, as alſo, the volition of the un- 
faithful ſervant, who refrains reſiſtance in conſe- 
quence of which the houſe is plundered, is ad- 
miſſive. 5 F 

Thus 
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Thus far in this diſquiſition, methinks, I have 
gone on experiments and followed the actual na- 
ture of things confirmed by experience: for 1 
perſuade myſelf, that the moſt unlearned huſband- 
man, of good parts, if he reflects on what paſſes 
in his mind, can notice that he perccives two 0b- 
jefs either merely in conception, or in ſenſible 
exiſtence. He next views them in the reſpect of 
aphreſtenſion: Next under the modification of 
thinking we call comparing, and this in relation 
to good or pleaſure. Here he reflects that a 
judgment is formed : this judgment is immediately 
attended with affefion or paſſion ; and in conclu- 
ſion, he finds that thinking of them in contraſt is 
now prefering one to the other. If the ideas were 
of action and forbearance, or of any event, then 
the paſſion was.deſire or averſion or both, that is, 
deſire reſpecting the prefered object and averſion 
reſpetting the rejected, the preference was incli- 
nation of mind. If the inclination was to ſome 
thing uncertain or impoſſible, we denominate it 
et If to ſomething in future to be done or 
forborn, enjoyed or ſuffered, it is purpoſe : but it 
the inclination was to ſomething preſently to be 
done or forborn, apprehended within the domi- 
nion of the inclined mind it is volilion, and may 
manifeſt itſelf to others by ſigns of ſome ſort, — 
Though the determinate notion of power may run 
through the whole ſeries, yet the ploughman and 
the greateſt philoſopher are equally without a di- 
22 rekt 
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| reſt conception of it, or of the operation of mo- 
dified thought to produce another modification of 
thinking. Nevertheleſs all the operations of. the 

| ſoul, depend one upon another, and a train of 
| ! is aptly illuſtrated 4 a clue or chain. 
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SECTION vi. 
Of Choice. 
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Cnoicr option, election, and ſelection, ſeem 
nearly ſynonymous words. Choice is, in my 
judgment a complex inclination of mind; which 
I know not how better to deſcribe conciſely, than 
by ſaying, choice is voluntary preference, and 
that chuſing is voluntarily prefering. The beſt 
account I can give of this complex inclination 
take as follows. | 1 
The preference that we call choice eſſentially 
requires an antecedent volition, I ſaid eſſentially 
becauſe the end of the volition of chuſing i is the 
ſtandard to which the objeRts are refered, in order 
to the minds neglecting one and embracing an- 
other, in which choice principally conſiſts. Suit. 
able ſubjects for choice being at hand, the queſtion 
ariſes ſhall I chuſe or ſhall I forbear ? Perhaps I 
am indiſpoſed to lay myſelf under obligation to a 
donor, and ſo voluntarily forbear to chuſe. Perhaps 
I am diſpoſed to ſuſpend my chuſing to ſome future 
opportunity, and ſo voluntarily forbear chuſing at 


preſent 
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preſent. In ſhort, if I haye no deſired end in 
proſpett 1 ſhall not be induced to chuſe : But 
if I have a deſired end in proſpect I ſhall be in- 
duced to chuſe. Now the queſtion ariſes which 
of the objetts preſented for choice will beſt ac- 
compliſh toy end ? The proceſs for anſwering that 
queſtion joined with the reſulting preference, is 
what we ſtrictly call chuſing. 
T he objects preſented for ſimple volition are 
ating and forbearing, but the objects of choice 
muſt always be a contraſt of the ſame genus or 
ſpecies, that is, conſidered of the ſame genus or 
ſpecies, in reſpect of the end of our preſent voli- 
tion to chuſe. _ 

Wherever there is chuſing, two objects, at 
leaſt, of the ſame genus, muſt be preſented to the 
mind, whether objects of ſpecial preference, or of 
inclination of mind. Agreeable with common 
language there muſt be two or more objefts to 
make choice; for theſe objects thus preſented for 
the mind to chuſe, are frequently called choice. 
Thus we ſay here is choice of fowls, choice of 
| fiſh, choice of meat, choice of cloth, of ribbons, 
of rings, &c.—Where there is but one objett pre- 
ſented forour approbation, we ſometimes call it, by 
a proverb, Hobſon's choice, or no choice at all. 
But it is choice as an act of mind, we are con- 
ſidering. | 

The objetts of chuſing are as ende as thoſe 
of prefering in general, for they may be things 
perſons, enjoyments, ſufferings, events, actions, 
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or forbearances, times and places. 'The final pre- 
| ference, wiſh, purpoſe, or volition in conjunction 
with the antecedent voluntary examination is 
what we call choice. Choice eſſentially involves. 
a ſpecial preference, a wiſh, a purpoſe, or a voli- 
tion, according to the circumſtances. of the ob- 
jeQ, hence there ariſes ſo * NG of Em, 

and chuſing. 

The particular ends of the volition of choling 
would be impoſhble- to enumerate. Perhaps the 
ſpecial ends may be reduced to relief, ſecurity 

enjoyment, and communication. Thoſe reſpect- 
ing preference as a ſpecies all centre in the . 
ral end poſſeſſion. 

Relief regards all evils we ſuffer, whether kick- 
neſs, lameneſs, jeopardy, anxiety, ſorrow, &c. 
Under afflittion we chuſe this, that, or the other 
phyfician, this, that, or the other preſcription, 
this, that, or the other counſellor. We may 
remark, that the end of chuſing is ſtill relief, al- 
though the objects of which we chuſe are the 
moſt dreadful. It is ſome relief, reſpecting evil 
objects, to ſuffer the leaf, Thus David, 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 14. When the Lord by his, prophet Gad 
gave him choice of three diſagreeable objetts,. 
namely, ſeven years famine, three months flight 
before ' his enemies, or three days peſtilence, 
choſe peſtilence, and ſaid, let us now fall into the 
the hands of the Lord, for his mercies are great. 
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A ſuffering is choſen in relation to a greater 
under a diſagreeable circumſtance of diſtreſs. 
Imagine that a ſhip on the mighty waters takes 
fire, the flames get the aſcendancy, all hope to 
extinguiſh them is gone. An opportunity pre- 
ſents itſelf to to the ſeamen for chuſing whether 
to die by drowning or burning ; perhaps, ſome 
of the ſhip's company chuſe death by water, 
whilſt ſome others chuſe death by fire. In either 
caſe it was a poor relief. 

Security regards oppoſition and expoſure to ill, 
whether from defett of natural things, infliftions 
from ſuperiors or the vices of evil diſpoſed men. 
A houſe or caſtle defends our perſons and pro- 
perty from deſcending rain and ſnow , ſhelter® 
us from the ſcorching heat in ſummer, and from 
the piercing blaſt in winter; and in ſome mea- 
{ures ſecures us from the depredation of the un- 
principled and inordinate of our ſpecies. The 
laws of a country ſecure the rights of private 
property and ſocial intercourſe. We ſometimes. 
have opportunity for chuſing a houſe, a harbour, 
a fortreſs, clothing, armour, a government, &c.. 
in this reſpect. 

Enjoyment. The objects of our enjoyment 
_ are as extenſive as our delights, and afford us in- 
numerable opportunities for chuſing. Choice of 
countries, gardens, orchards, and vineyards, are 
frequently made for this end : more particularly, 

| for 
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ſor eating, may chuſe meat, milk, or vegetables: 
Beef or mutton, fiſh or fowl ; peas, beans, tur- 
nips, &c. and the individuals of every claſs. For 
drinking, may chuſe wine, or ſhrub, beer or tea. 
This ſort ef wine and not that, of this bottle and 
not of that. On confideration, we may chuſe 
marriage in preference to promiſcuous amours 
with the other ſex. John may chuſe Mary, 
Martha, or Rachel, for a wife; and Mary may 
chuſe James, Thomas, or William, for a buſ- 
band : Their end in which choice may be aug- 
menting their pleaſures, and dividing their bur- 
dens. We make choice for friends, companions, 
and ſervants. We chuſe a profeſſion, and. chuſe 
a ſituation in which to exerciſe it. | 

For gratifying the eye, people of tafte chuſe 
pictures, ſtatues, and attire. For gratifying the 
ear, we chuſe our muſic, an organ, a band, or 
the melody of human voices. For. recreation, one 
chuſes hunting, another hawking, or both may be 
choſen by the ſame perſon at different times. The 
good man chuſes the conduct of wiſdom, and en- 
joyment of divine. approbation, whilſt the bad 
man chuſes the condutt of folly, and inordinate 
gratificatians. Theſe are inſtances of choice for 
enjoyment, to which any * may add at 


pleaſure. 

Laſtly, Communication. A man-eonfined for 
life, without opportunity for communicating to- 
any kindred being, would be excluded from 

taſting 


% 
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taſting the ſine pleaſures ariſing from the eſſuſions 
of love, gratitude, and goodneſs. The man is a 
wretch, who, having ample poſſeſhon, has not a 
paſſion for communicating, This ſeldom hap- 
pens. We approve' of having children, friends» 
pupils, or apprentices, to whom in our turn to 
communicate of knowledge, property, or happi- 


neſs, and have opportunities, of chuſing in this 
reſpect. 


All theſe ends of choice as before hinted, 


centre, or terminate in our idea of poſſeſſion, 

their objects are choſen for poſſeſſion, ſo far as 
reſpects, ſpecial preference of obje{t to objett.— 
Poſſeſſion, is by donation, by purchaſe, by taking, 


or by generating, We receive the valuables 


given to us, and thus have poſſeſſion. of them, 
We buy the needful articles which are not given, 
which we cannot take without injuſtice, and 
which we do not manufacture. We take by our 
own effort knowledge, take inanimates, vegetables, 
and animals, from off common land. Stealing is 
illicit taking. We generate in reſpett of vege- 
tables and animals, and manufacture other things, 
which may alſo be included in our preſent con- 
ception of generation, —By theſe conſiderations 
we are led forward from choice, reſpetting the 
former objects of. ſpecial preference to choice re- 
ſpecting the objects of inclination, the firſt of 
which 1s wiſh. 

Choice, as including a wiſh of this object and 

. not 
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not of that or the other, is ſanguinely exerciſed 
and exhibited in children, who are frequently 
chuſing out of uncertain events, and objects of 
perception impoſſible for them to poſſeſs, whether 
foſſils, flowers, fruits, animals, planets, lars, &c. 
Among people of riper age, choice, reſpekting 
objects of wiſh, ſeldom goes beyond reverie. 
Thus young women ſometimes amuſe themſelves 
in chuſing for huſbands among their acquaint- 
-ances, or a number of young men they accident- 


1 


ally ſee. And theſe ſelections go no further than 


wiſh, ſince modeſty teſtrains the ſex from making 
profeſſion of love. The apoſtle Paul made an 
eſſay of chuſing, reſpecting wiſh, but was unable 
to make up his choice, Phil. 1. 22, 23, 24. 
Chuſing as involving purpoſe occurs every day. 
We voluntarily compare, examine, and confer on 
contraſted objects, the reſult of which is a _ 
cular purpoſe. + 
Of objefs to be given, young people have ge- 
nerally many opportunities of chuſing for their 
acceptance, wherein the choice involves a pur- 
poſe. Choice of apples, choice of oranges, are 
preſented, and choice including a purpoſe to en- 
joy this, that, or the other, is made. Parents give 
children a trade, a lad that is to be put apprentice 
has opportunity for chuſing whether he will be a 
fmith, a carpenter, a taylor, a ſhoemaker, &c. "Fhe 
end of volition to chuſe, and to which end the ob. 
jets are refered, may be ab particular taſte—his 
| fancy 
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fancy or his judgment in reſpett of profit: A 
purpoſe of this that or the other trade is the con- 
cluſion, and involved in the choice. 
gentleman will give me a ride with him to- day to 
Windſor, to-morrow to Uxbridge, or the next 
day to Barnet, ui, 1 ſhall chuſe: My choice 
would include a purpoſe. Again, Suppoſe 1 
were a young man, and the ſame gentleman gave 
me choice of his daughters for a wife; I might 
chuſe, and my choice would include a purpoſe of 
receiving the choſen object from his hand: in mar- 
riageat the day appointed. | 
Opportunities for chuſing including the pur- 
poſe of buying, bartering, hiring, &c. frequently 
occur. We purpoſe to buy the ſuperfine cloth 
rather than the ſecond, of this colour and not of 
that, and. of this piece and not of that, or in 
either inſtance the contrary : which purpoſes not 
excluſive of voluntarily comparing them in 1eſ- 
peſt of our end in buying, is our choice. Pur- 
poſing to make a tour abroad, you may have op- 
portunity for land or water carriage. If you 
chuſe water carriage, a new opportunity for 
_ chuſing preſents itſelf, —whether boat, hoy, ſloop, 
&c. and your choice in both inſtances inyolves 
A purpoſe. It you purpoſe to journey on land in 
in a wheel carriage, you may have choice of ſe- 
veral kinds, and of ſeveral individual carriages 
of each kind, your fixing on one is your choice, 
For the end of pleaſing imagination we will to 


chuſe 
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chuſe and aQually chuſe, now of pictures, then of 
ſtatues, at one time of curious produtts of nature, 


and at another time of works of mechanifm, and 
purchaſe according to our choice. 


Me take the air or bathe in the water at our 
choice, whether for health or pleaſure, and this 
choice includes a purpoſe. For the end of gra- 
tifying appetite and ſuſtaining our being, we will 
to chuſe, and actually chuſe of the various ſalu- 
brious objefts preſented, and help ourſelves to 
thoſe which appear moſt appoſite to the end or 
ends of our chuſing. The prophet Elijah ſaid to 
all the people, How long halt ye between two: 
opinions ? If the Lord be God, follow him : but 
if Baal, then follow him.” 1 Kings xvini. 21. 
Here is enjoined a volition of chuſing, for the 
ends, deliverance and happineſs of the people; 


and conſequently chuſing that object for wor- 
ſhipping which ſhould be diſcovered by the pro- 


ceſs moſt commenſurate to theſe ends. What- 
ever objects of enjoyment we conceive ourſelves 
at liberty to take by our effort, whether it be 


ſtudy, labour, action, reſt, and which is in its na- 


ture needful, convenient, or luxurious, we may 
chuſe concerning, in reſpect to a future time, 
and our choice includes a "purpoſe. And here 
ve may obſerve, that diſtance of time, and diffi. 


eulty of obtaining give place to near and eaſy, for 
determining choice reſpeRing attempts, eſſays, 
and endeavours, when their objects are fimilar. 


A farmer 
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A farmer intending to breed cattle, chuſes 
_ to breed kine, ſheep, or borſes,nthe con- 
ſideration and conſequent purpoſe is the choice; 
whether his end in chuſing was a competency for 
honeſt livelihood, accumulation of wealth, or 
merely his pleaſure. For the ſame end; or ends 
we will. to. chuſe, and chuſe what ſpecies of 
| goods we will manuſature of thoſe which oppor- 
tunity offers. 
Il the objects of . which includes pur- 
poſe, were aRtions or forbearances at a future 
hour or a future minute to take exiſtence, and the 
purpoſe continues until that time arrives, the in- 
clination becomes volition, LIE 
As the objefts of enjoyment and - ſuffering are 

excluded from volition, at Jeaſt in à direct way, 
volition being reſtrained to. immediate act or for- 
bearance: The.circumſtances for chuſing where 
volition is included, are not ſo numerous. or fre- 
quent as for purpoſe. Accept. the following 
inſtances. At my door, purpoſing a walk, I chuſc 
to turn to the right and not to the left, or to the 
contrary, Running, I purpaſe its ceſſation, and 
then chuſe to ſlacken my pace to walking, rather 
chan immediately ſtanding till, hopping, or jump- 
ing. Determining to diſcharge a deht - opportu- 
nity for choice whether to deliver a banł · note or 
money for that purpoſe, may preſent itſelſ And 
again, whether this note or that, this money or 
P be actually taken and delivered to my 


dt Ss © creditor. 
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creditor. Thus alſo 1 may chuſe immediately to 
write my thoughts rather than ſpeak them, when 
I have opportunity for both: Which includes a 
_ of writing. | 
For writing I take up atid wills with this pen 

wy not that, becauſe 1 conceive it to be beſt. 

When engaged in ſpeaking I frequently ule this 
word and not that, this phraſe and not that, ac- 


| cording to my choice of rival expreſſions. . An 


artiſt in painting, chuſes the pencil for the next 


touch moſt adapted to his intention, and employs 


it in this or that part according to repeated choice. 
A mechanic at work takes up now this tool then 
that, chuſing in reference to the end of his exer- 
tion. The muſician chuſes the finger he will 
move according, to the eud of his chuſing, name- 
ly, conformity to the particular tune. At table, I 
chuſe now to take up my bread, now meat, and 
now vegetables; as I have no reſpeRt to the future 
but entirely to the preſent time, the concluſion of 


my choice in either inſtance is volition. 


Choice frequently ieſpetts two contraries, but 
is not confined to them ſince any objects differ- 
ing from each other, within the extent of the 
primary preference or inclination, may be ob- 
jets of choice: but there can be no chuſing any 
more than prefering, where objects are conceived 
to be without difference: for in that caſe one is 


not admitted to come nearer che end of chulmg 
than the other. | 08 


of 
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Of ſenſible 4 . we chuſe ſome for their 
See e largeneſs, others for their, ſmallneſs 
Dome becauſe thick, others becauſe thin Some 
for their roundneſs, others for their ſquareneſs 
frequently for their colour, and frequently for a 
ſomething we cannot deſcribe, which pleaſeth us. 
Flavor, fragrance, beauty and harmony, are fre- 
quently the ground of choice, and frequently a 
ſomething which nobody elſe can fancy, Of in- 
tellectual beings, one is choſen for” his memory, 
another for his imagination one for his courage, 
another for delicate feelings one - for judgment, 
another for taſte and frequently for a ſimilarity 
of mind to that of the chuſer. 
| We have innumerable opportunities for chu- 
fing, and an unquenchable proneneſs and prompti- 
tude to chuſe wherever we can diſcover the leaſt 
difference in reſpe& of apprehended goodneſs, ba- 
lancing defe& againſt defect, excellence againſt 
excellence, agreeableneſs againſt agreeableneſs. — 
Perhaps we ſeldom pay or give a ſhilling with- 
out ſome tranſient reſpett to which we take for 
the purpoſe, when we have ſeveral. A banker's 
_ clerk; I believe, ſeldom gives the amount of a 
check in hard caſh, without more or leſs prefer- 
ence of guinea to guinea for that purpoſe ; or 
without a dexterous ſelection of the imagined beſt, 
or a Proportion of 5 either for himſelf or the 
PFs | £4 
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1. Liberty, Which is a ſpecies of opportutity 
is eſſential to chuſing. Liberty is predicable of 
choice, as of the other ſpecies of inclinations, and 
alſo in a reſpet which the others do not admit. 
It conſiſts in his, that thoiee gives opportunity 
for confideration, and opportunity for conſidera- 


non is liberty in that 'refpe@; Choice differs 


_ fromthe other kinds of indlination in that it re- 
quires time, a longer or ſhorter time ſor making 
it up. "Conſideration more or leſs is eſſential to 
.chuſing. - Conſideration requires time, conſe- 
quently choice requires time. When there is no 


time for chuling, there can be no choice. In 


chuſing, the determination is always more or lefs 
ſuſpended, and eſſentially involves opportunity 
for ſo doing. Voltion muſt take place when 
propoſed, euber of aRing or forbearing, but it 
it is otherwiſe with choice and chuſing. 
The right improvement of this gen liberty 
is fair examination of the objects in reſpett of the 
end of our chuſing. We frequently make blun. 
ders through being too haſty in making up our 
choice; and ſometimes, on the other hand, loſe 
our opportunity for chuſing through undue pro- 
craſtination ; this is awſul concerning the great 
concerns-of our ſouls. - Perhaps we reſolve to 
cChuſe, but ſuſpend it every time it is propoſed 
for immediate engaging, and at laſt, death de- 
prives of farther liberty in that reſpect. Then 
though negligent-mortals may wiſh, wiſh never 
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ſo ſanguinely ſor a few hours, a few minutes, to be 
thrown back from the opening e thouſands 
of worlds cannot procure the grant 8 if 
Liberty for chuſing, that is, liberty to chuſe, is 
in ſome caſes pleaſing and in ſome caſes painful. 
In trivial matters, liberty for chuſing is a ſource of 
| pleaſure, and abridgment of that liberty gives pain; 
becauſe in the former caſe fancy is gratified, but 
in the latter is mortified. Fancy is ever prompt 
for giving a deciſion to our choice wherever no- 
velty, beauty, or magnificence is concerned. The 
ſtudent takes pleaſure in varying the places of his 
books according to his ſtart of fancy: and the 
good houſewife finds an equal gratification in re- 
peatedly arranging her china, glaſſes, &c. And 
either would feel pain in being abridged of their 
liberty of chuſing in theſe reſpects. Opportu- 
nity for chuſing in ſome caſes is, on the other 
hand, tremendous; for even in the moſt impor- 
tant worldly concerns that can attend us we are 
liable to err. Frequently there is opportunity for 
chuſing - but we diſcover our great defect of abi- 
lity or deſect of the related capacity of the ſub- 
jects. Thus, whether to take this or that ſhop 
when obliged to remove; whether to take this or 
that road when we have reaſon to believe an arm- 
ed banditti is in one of them; are ſerious con- 
cerns: our choice is frequently embarraſſed; 
and at other times, wrong choices are made which 
involve us in difficulties and diſtreſs. 


A a 3 ä 2. Motive 
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2. Motive is truly eſſential to chuſing as to 
che other ſpeeies of inclination. The volition to 
chuſe is not without motive: The voluntary exa- 
mination and compariſon of the objects in reſpet 
ol our end is not without motive: nor is the eon 
ſequent determination, which completes the choice, 
without motive. That motive is eſſential to chu. 
ſing is evident from this firſt principle of human 
knowledge, EVERY EXISTENCE, EVERY EVENT, 
AND EVERY TRUTH, MUST HAVE A SUFFI1- 
3 CIENT REASON; joined with the conſideration, 
| that, motive is the efficient part of the cauſe of 
our chuſing, Let us glance at ſome caſes ſup- 
poſed} and det f ho mL eee 
fition. 
1. It has bees else! 6 
may be equally fit for the ſame end, conſequently, 
' that no motive can attend the choice of uſing one 
for that purpoſe in preference to the other. 
Waving the diſpute reſpecting the actual exiſ- 
tence of two means equally adapted to an end, 
and concerning which there is actually no reaſon 
why one ſhould be prefered to another: I reply, 
That when ſuch caſes are apprehended, either no 
. efſay-of chuſing is attempted, or if attempted, is 
reſcinded, as the apprehenſion becomes confirm- 
ed or eſtabliſhed. Immediately on the appre- 
hended diſcovery chat two means are equally fit 
for accompliſhing our end, the means are rightly 
nd * conceived to be an aggregate 
r 
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quantity of the ſame kind ; of which a certain 
proportion w required to anſwer the purpoſe ; 
And the inclination can only be a preference, 
purpoſe, or volition of ufing the mean or not 
uſing it. In the caſe ſuppoſed, a ſufficient rea- 
ſon is admitted operative to a reſolution or voliti- 
on to uſe the mean. The motive goes to the de- 
termination of uſing that part without reſpect to 
the part remaining, and not to chuſing one before 
the other, becauſe they were by the ſuppoſition 
perfectly ſimilar or apprehended ſo, and there 
cannot be preferance of one objeft to another 
whilſt they are apprehended to be without differ- 
ence. ' I may have occaſion and intention to pay 
a guinea when LI have ſeveral in my pocket, which 
I apprehend equally good and equally adapted to 
diſcharging the debt. I have in this caſe opportu- 
nity for choice, but there is no ground for chuſing 
becauſe all the objects are apprehended without 
difference in reſpett to my purpoſe. My inten- 
tion ripens to a volition and payment is made 
without any choice of the particular guinea, I 
ſhould wonder if there was a motive to chuſing, 
between objects acknowledged not to differ, and 

concerning which actual chuſing does not exiſt. 
Here has been alſo introduced the cafe of an 

hungry aſs placed between two bundles of hay, or 
two fields of graſs equally inviting. Now I grant 
aſſes may be poor logicians, yet I am fully con- 
vinced there never exiſted an aſs capable of judg- 
ing 
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ing two bundles of hay to be equally inviting, who 
did not alſo conceive them as an aggregate of the 
ſame quality, and began to feed without any other 
ſpecies of inclination than a volition which reſ- 
petted eating or refraining. The aſs then as 
more intelligent beings would do m kindred cir- 
cumſtances afted under the remote operation ot 
hunger, and under the immediate operation of 
deſire to eat. The two bundles perfectly alike, 
in all their parts alſo alike, in the conception of 
the beaſt, muſt ſtrike a hungry aſs as one quan- 
tity of food adapted to his deſire. 1 

I hope it 18 fully evident to the intelligent . 
er, that in theſe caſes there is no chuſing, and that 
conſequently theſe inſtances are not in point as 
arguments to ſupport the poſition, chuſing may 
exiſt without motive. 

2. A ſecond argument ſet up againſt this prin- 
ciple is, That there would be no reaſon but the 
vill of God, why the material world was placed 
in one part of unlimited ſpace, rather than ano- 
ther, or created at one point of unlimited dura- 
tion rather than another : or why the planets 
ſhould move from eaſt to weſt, rather than in a 

contrary direction. Perhaps the objector would 
ſay, The former caſes ſuppoled a ſimple end of 
tendency, but theſe ſuppoſe a fair contraſt of 
conduft—a place on the right hand and a place on 
the left hand Motion to the right, and motion to 
the left, and n theſe afford opportunity for 
chuſing. 


centre of the front: within a few yards of the 


But 1 Would remind the objector that it aa. 
man chuſing, and not divine chufing, we are here 


treating of. Human choice may aid our con- 


cetving ol divine choice, but I have no-expeQa- 
tion that divine choice will aid us reſpetting human 
choice. I will therefore flate a ſuppoſition, and 
make ſome er 1 the objeftor ſhould 
be ſatisfied, I will ſay, tuell. 
ke dune 66 arid alice 1 in 
ing no avenue to the premiſes, but a door in 


premiſes, in centre af the back part, is a tile and 


path running direct into the country: a broad 


in thefield behind his bouſe. Volition of chu- 


He has full apprehenſion that the pavement which 


pavement equally good ſurrounds the premiſes.— 
Suppoſe the inhahitant is difpoſed to take a walk 


ſing may occur reſpetting whether paſſing his 
door, he ſhall turn to the right hand or to the left. 


furrounds the houſe is equally good and dry, but 


| perceives that one ſide is in the Fun, and the other 


in the ſhade. If in the ſummer, probably his 
choice will be of the ſhady fide, if in the winter, 
of the reverſe. The ſame may be obſerved re- 


ſpecting the wind, and he may chuſe that which 


ſhelters him from the wind, or that which expoſes 
him to the breeze, as is moſt agreeable to his 
preſent taſte. And if we ſuppoſe no wind ſtir- 
ring, and no ſun ſhining, he yet may chuſe, be- 
cauſe ſome ſurrounding objects on one fide more 


— gratify 
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gratify his eye, than thoſe on the other. But 
we will ſuppoſe that even all circumſtances are 
apprehended perfectly alike, what is his conduct? 
Will he ſtand at the door till he finds a variation 
of circumſtances ? No, his inclination will be no 
longer a volition to chuſe ; he perceives there 3s 
no rational ground of chuſing, and relinquiſhes the 
attempt; but his inclination will be a volition to 
follow accident in reſpe&t of his moving from the 
door in proſecution of his deſign to walk in the 
field. The attention of his mind cannot be fixed 
on both ways at once, any more than his eye. He 
| takes his firſt ſtep, according to the way which 
is the object of his more direct perception of 
mind at the inſtam he is putting forth his foot.— 
Again, to make anocher experiment, ſuppoſe the 
| mother, from a back window, hears tha cry of her 
child, in the faid field, and percei es that the tur- 
key has flown at it, and continues the attack. 
She runs to its immediate relief, and ſo far from 
chuſing this waP or the other for her flight, ſhe 
does not reflect even on the circumſtances which 
gave opportunity for chuſing, but turns this way 
or the other as readily as the opened the door, or 
crept under the ſtile : and on her return, perhaps, 
if you aſk her, has forgotten whether ſhe ran by the 
right or elſe by the left fide of the houſe ; and if 
ſhe does remember, it was through ſomething 
which ſtruck her attention on the way, and not 


* 


ther experiments at his pleaſure. l 
Perhaps the objeftor may rejoin, I grant there 
is edification in attending ſucli experimeuts as you 


have ſtated, but they do not fully touch my point, 
you have evaded a cinef part of my argument— — 


The infinitude of ſpace and infinitude of dura- 
tion have been overlooked, theſe, certainly; are of 
a nature 10 afford no ground or reaſon for this 
conduct, rather than that, and for chat conduRt 
rather than this, and yet in fact, this conduct ex- 
iſled. and not that. 

The very ſtating ſuch a rejoinder would be, in 
my judgment, a ſufficient reply to itſelf, for chuſ- 
ing is eternally excluded between objects reſpect- 
ing which there is no ground or reaſon for pre- 
ference ; and ſo far as we can rationally exclude 
ground or reaſon. for chuſing from any caſe, we 
may ſo far exclude evidence of the exiſtence of 
choice itſelf from that caſe. Whether there 1s, 
or is not, a difference in reſpett. of any divine 
end, whether the material world is placed where 
it is, or in ſome other part of ſpace: whether 
there is, or is not, a difference whether it be 
created at this or that point of infinite duration: 
whether there is, or is not, a difference whether 
the planets move as they do, or in a contrary di- 


rection; I judge to be abſolutely out of the 


reach of human intelligence to determine. 


If there i is no diſſerence 1 in reſpett of accom- 
phiſhing 
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the aft of chuſing. The reader iniy wake fur- 
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| before him two boxes of ſimilar ſize, ſhape and 
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pliſhing the divine end, the Deity conceived them 
in my apprehenſion no otherwiſe than as am ag- 


gregate, confequently no choice could exiſt, and 


the inclination muſt be a ſimple volition' of one 
or neither. But if there is a difference, which 


I apprchend moſt probable, then there was choice, 


| er 2h 7 . appearance R's 
equally loſt. 


Philoſophers having confoanted wikis and 
choice together ſeems the chief occaſion of de. 
bates on this ſubjeR, I truſt the diſtinguiſhing 
them in this eſlay will occaſion many to receive 
conviction that there can be no chuſing concern- 


ing objefts in the reſpett in which they are appre- 
 hended ſimilar: and that conſequently' the poſi- 
tion Motive is eſſential to chuſing ſtands invul- 

nerable. 


We may be ſubjetts of the moſt Gann paſ- 
ſions, reſpetting the objects between which we 
find a total inadequacy to chuſe : becauſe, the 
moſt tremendous conſequence may be ſuſpended 
an our willing this or that. But the caſe will 
nõt be more favorable to the notion of choice 
without motive, i the objects, concerning which 
there is no difference in our apprebenſion oſ chem. 


are attended with the moſt tremendous conſe. 
| quences, Concerve of a captive; in preſence of 


his conqueror, ſuppoſe him to have preſented 


material, in one of which is incloſed the word 
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Hfe written on a flip of paper, and; in the other the 


word death. He is informed of the contents, and 


that he is to lay his hand on one of theſe boxes, 
which he pleaſes, and according to the incloſed 
word ſo ſhall be his fate—he is allowed three 


minutes to deliberate, and an executioner ſtands 


ready with a drawn ſword, to cleave him down 


when the three minutes are expired, if he ſhall | 


_xefuſe to touch either.— The frame and feelings 
of a man, thus circumſtanced, can eaſier be con- 
5 ceived than expreſſed. He knows the boxes are 
connected with events, the one moſt deſired the 
other moſt deprecated. He wiſhes for the former, 
and to avoid the latter. No apprehended differ- 
.ence in the exterior of the boxes, he has no 
ground for chuſing | one rather than the other. 
Certain death attends him if he refuſes to meddle 
with either, he therefore reſolves to take one, he 
relinquiſhes the auempt to chuſe, and ſubmits the 
deciſion to chance, or to divine providence, and 
has no objection to fix which. it ſhall be, by the 
toſs of a piece of coin. The minutes up, now 


comes volition; he takes, voluntarily takes, per- 


haps, with trembling hand, according to lot or 
accident and uncertainty, juſt as happens, one of 


che boxes, which being opened. diſcovers his deſ- 


tiny. — Here was, as in the former caſes, popular- 
. ty: ſpeaking, opportunity for choice, but no other 
eſſential to the cauſe of chuſing, no ground for 
is exiſtence. The * almoſt inſup- 
portable 


', 
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portable jeopardy lies like a dead 8 and can 


influence no choice. 


Perhaps ſome prejudiced n may be yet 
diſſatisfied and affirm, that the mind can prefer, 


and actually has prefered one object to another 


| between which, ſtrictly ſpeaking, or, in the Jndg- 
ment of the mind, there is no difference. 


It has been replied to this poſition, and I think 
rightly, that if ſo, the preference muſt be an exiſt. 


ence Without a cauſe. 


No, rejoins the opponent, the mind itſelf is the 


cauſe of the preference. 


Againſt this poſition I beg PED to reply, that 


vor operation, influence, an operator, and a 
ſubjeft influenced, are "eſſential to cauſe: that 


theſe cannot be attributed to any ſingle object, 
therefore the mind which is a ſingle objett cannot 
be a cauſe. 

Well, ſays the opponent, but by cauſe you do 
not mean what I do, 1 mean, by cauſe merely the 
ſubje& that is efficient. 

We admit your definition for ſake of argu- 


ment, and reply, preference i is a modification of 


mind, the mind then in its production is the ſub- 
ject which is efficient, and the ſubject influenced: 
But can the mind be active and paſſive, be ope- 


rator, and be influenced reſpecting the ſame iden- 


tical preverencs 3 at the ſame _ and i in the ſame 
reſpea ? 

DO ſome preju judiced perſon may reply. 

: chat 
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that he ſtill conſiders the mind to chuſe of indif- 


ferent objects, that in ſuch caſes the mind makes 
one to become pleaſing, or makes one more 
- agreeable than the other, by operating on uſelf. 


To this we reply, that granting for ſake of ar- 


gument that the mind can make itſelf pleaſed 


with objects it was not pleaſed with, or make ob- 


jets agreeable or diſagreeable to itſelf which were 


before indifferent, by operating on itſelſ, we re- 
mind the objector, that the mind muſt voluntarily 


operate ou itſelf, or involuntarily operate on itſelf: 
If it voluntarily operates on itſelf, we have then 


a volition as unaccountable as the choice in queſ- 


tion; if it involuntarily operates on itſelf, then 


he objeRtor ſubjects the choice in queſtion to that 


fatality which he denies. 

I conclude that ſo far from chuſing without 
motive, the attempt to chuſe is always reſcinded 
when inſurmountable difficulty ariſes. Thus, fir ft, 
when we diſcover inadequate ability. If we 


N apprehend that our ability is inadequatego chuſe, 


we uſually refer our choice to ſome other perſon. 
Thus David unto God, Pſalm 47. 4. He ſhall 
chuſe our inheritance for us.” And thus in ſick. 
neſs we uſually refer it to the phyſician to chuſe 
our medicine, and to chuſe a regimen for us. 
Secondly, when we apprehend that the objects are 
without difference, and thus without a related ca- 
pacity. When we cannot apprehend a difference 


between the: objects preſented, we either ſuſpend 


B b | our 
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our chuſing, in Which caſe our inclination be- 
comes a purpoſe to chuſe; or elſe we relinquiſh- 


our volition of chuſing ud. the inclination ter- 


minates in a ſimple voliuuon. 

| When we refuſe to chuſe, we indirettly will 
the known conſequences of that refuſal, but do 
not chuſe them. When we ſuſpend our choice, 
we alfo indirefly will the known conſequences 


| of that ſuſpenſion, but do not in any ſenſe chuſe 


them. So alſo when we make eſſay to chuſe, but 


find there is no difference in the objects; or elſe 


diſcover our inability to chuſe, and for that reaſon 
refer our choice to ſome other perſon, that i is, 2s 
we ſay, let another chuſe for us; there is an in- 
dirett yolition- of the conſequentts, but * 


| dired nor indirect choice. 


3. Choice is direkt or indirect. Dirett SAY 
per choice we have hitherto conſidered; Indirect 
choice is choice that does not accord with the end 


of qur volition ts chuſe; and irs/obje&/is ſome 


known conſequent of our direct choice. By chu- 
ſing an objet, we chuſeall the known conſequences 


of our choice. All 'the known conſequences of 
our dirett choice which are more or leſs repug- 


nant to the end of our cliufing, are objefts of our 
indirect choice. Choiee is indirect of the conſe- 
quent events of our direbt chuſing, which conſe- 


quences were previouſly known, but were not 
objets of our defire, Tnus, on chuſing to take 


rhubarb rather than n we indirectiy chuſe its 
| | griping. 
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griping; · And if we chuſe to take Glauber's ſalts, | 


we indirettly chuſe their brackiſh nauſeous taſte. 

And thus a female who perceives ſhe is loved by 
Charles and William, but chuſes to give her hand 
to William; indirectly chuſes her triat refpefting 


his peculiar temper; and alſo the painful diſap. 


pointment of Charles. 

On reviewing this ſection we collef, that if the 
repreſentation be juſt, opportunity of chuſing is 
firſt eſſential to chuſing Next, there muſt be ap- 


prehenſion that it is probable, or at leaſt poſſible, 


that the objefts differ from each other in reſpeft 
of our end of chuſing before an eſſay will be mad. 
An eſſay or attempt to chuſe is not chuſing, the 
choice will not be completed, unleſs, in the third 
place, one object is apprehended to come nearer 
our end or ends of chuſing than another. 
We have now gone through what was firſt 
propoſed relative to the doctrine of preference, 
and have ſeen the fertile ſtock of humanity ſup- 
porting the numerous branches of preference: 
we ſaw theſe branches adorned with the more nu- 


. merous leaves of ardent wiſhes : waiting a little 


Ve beheld the more beautiful bloſſoms. of pur · 


poſes and reſolutions : and anon the ripe” fruit of 


volition, either growing ſingly, or cluſtering into 


the duplicities of choice. But could not help re- 


marking, how ſew of the blooming embrios of 
fair purpoſes and moſt promiſing reſolutions, ever 
. maturated and ripened into volitions. 


Having 


8 
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Having gone through what was originally pro- 
poſed, ſuffer me to wind up the diſquiſitions with 
a ſhort ſection on human enteavour. | 


* - 1 — 
— — — — 


SECTION. IX. 
/ Endeavour. - 


Commute inclination and efforts for at- 
taining an end, we call endeavouring, and endea- 
vour. In other words, when we attempt by a 
ſeries of voluntary or habitual exertion to accom- 
pliſh an end attended with, difficulty, Thinking 
takes the name endeavouring, and we are ſaid to 
endeavour, or to do our endeayour, 
The end and purpoſe muſt not be confounded. 
The ſchool-boy may fix for his end, writing as 
well as his maſter : but does not purpoſe it, un- 
leſs he conceives it within his dominion— The 
end of the maſter may be excelling in penman- 
ſhip, all who have gone before him; yea, may 
not reſt in an end ſhort of abſolute and unlimited 
perfection: but his purpoſe in reſpe& of writ- 
ing, can never go beyond his e do- 
minion. 
Endeavour always reſpeAls an end which is 
conſidered to be as yet unattained. To endeavour 
to attan wig we are conſcious that we poſſeſs is 


* — 


/ 
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impoſſible. We may alſo endeavour to retain 
what we are conſcious we poſſeſs : but that re- 
tention is, in this caſe, the end we aim at or en- 
deavour to attain. We may alſo endeavour to 
obtain what in fact we poſſeſs, when we are igno- 
rant of that fact: but this is an erroneous pro- 
cedure. . N 
Endeavour conſiſts, I think, in a ſeries of 


wiſhes, purpoſes, and volitions, tending to the 


attainmeut of an end. According as the end ope - 
rates to an interrupted or uninterrupted ſeries of 
wiſhes, purpoſes, and volitions, ſo is the endea- 
vour denominated conſtant, uniform, or, inter- 
rupted and ineffectual. 
Endeavour is ſtrictly applicable to immediate 
action, and not to forbearing or refraining: for 
though we ſay I endeavoured to keep ſilence; to 
refrain ſpeaking, or to hold my tongue, yet the 
meaning is, I made efforts to ſtrengthen my reſo- 


lution to keep ſilence, refrain ſpeaking, or to hold 


my tongue. 


Human endeavour in regard of concurrence to | 


efficiency, is confined to changes in matter or 
mind, which are all reſolvable into the modifica- 
tions of matter and mind: But the conſequences 
and end of human endeavour. may go further 
than theſe limits, for divine approbation may be 
a conſequent, and infinife perfection our end. 

To endeavour, expreſſes the uſe of all the op- 


portunities and abilities, that any intelligent and 
. 6” * active, 


1 
f 
} 
. 
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' ative, yet imperfeQ being, hach to act. Perhape 


the higheſt inſtance of creature ability, univerſally 
- in heaven and on earth, in all ages, is to endeavour, 


ſtrive, and occupy what they have. And whatſo- 
ever, according to the nature of things, would 
not exiſt in conſequence of its utmoſt endeavour 

at a given time, is Jullly deemed * to that 
creature. 


Imitation is natural to man. Man alſo is a ſo- 


ciable being: Example greatly influences endea - 


vour. Indeed the greater part of mankind. ſeem 
more influenced by example, than by precept. 
But endeavour is not influenced merely by ex- 
ample, for who that has ſeen a groupe of baſket- 
nymphs bearing their ſummer fruits to the Lon- 
don market, can help concluding, that, compapy 
alſo animates endeavour ? >. | 


I here cloſe the Diſquifitions, and with them, 


| the firſt part of my Eſſay. The intelligent reader 


the doQrine of Power and Human 


Preference as here ſtated, muſt more or leſs aſſect 
ſeveral ofthe popular notions of che leading arti- 
cles of the Holy Soriptures. The autempt to 


point out ſome of theſe affeftions is reſerved to a 


future opportunity, in the mean while, candid 
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